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The Foening Post 


In politics Zhe Evening Post is absolutely independent. It 
stands in general for economy in national administration, tariff 
reform, civil-service reform, the industrial development of the 
United States, and unity, reciprocity, and broadening trade with 
other nations. In its news, as well as in its editorial columns, it 
strives to be dignified, straightforward, and accurate; publishing 
all the news of the day, but eschewing sensationalism. 





The literary features of The Evening Post are of the very highest 
order and its comments on new books are widely quoted both in 
this country and in Europe. 


Its college news is particularly full, and educational questions re- 
ceive attention that is not accorded them in any other newspaper, 


‘*No American paper has a higher reputation than The Evening Post of New 
York for courage, honesty, and intellectual force.’"—London Daily News. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: §9.00 per year, postpaid, in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico; 75 cents per month; $15.00 per year, postpaid, to for- 
eign countries included in the Universal Postal Union. 


BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 




















$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best 
advantage ? 


Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 
per year. Sums of this size can be safely 
invested in only a few ways, usually at a low 
rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will 
obtain Immediate Protection by a sum 
many times larger than your deposit, and at 
the same time secure a profitable and abso- 
lutely safe investment. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


tensity THE PRUDENTIAL rs 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. 





























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
Bankers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit 


issued for £50 and upwards, available everywhere, on 


Messrs. BROWN, 


SHIPLEY & CO. 


London. 





EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS 


On all parts 


of the world. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


GEO. E. BULLARD, 
LOUIS CURTIS, 


Agents and Attorneys, 


50 State Street, BOSTON. 





IF YOU ARE GOING ABROAD FOR A BICYCLE 
TRIP, SEND 10c IN STAMPS FOR OUR 
LITTLE PUBLICATION CALLED 


“Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’’ 


Leyland Line 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Summer Rates, First Cabin, $50.00 
and up. 


Thesc Steamers are appointed to sail 


FROM BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pier 6, Boston & Albany Docks, East Boston. | 


These new and immense steamships are among the largest 
vessels sailing from Boston, with limited number of state- 
rooms for first-cabin passengers only. No steerage carried. 
The staterooms are large and roomy, and are located on the 
upper decks, thus insuring the best of ventilation. 

The splendid new steamer “‘ WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 
tons, 570 feet long, now in service. Others building for 
season of 1g0o. 


F.O. HOUGHTON & CO. 


General Passenger Agents, 


115 State St., Cor. Broad St., Boston. 


| Holland-America Line. 


ROTTERDAM and AMSTERDAM 
Also, BOULOGNE (France). 


mense new twin-screw steamers in service ; 
others building. ig Xe 
| One of the Best and Lowest-Priced Lines to 
the Continent. 
Boulogne is only 314 hours from Paris. 
Discount allowed for passage over and return. 
STEAMERS 


MAASDAIN, WERKENDAI, AMSTERDAM, 
SPAARNDAI1 


| Carry in saloon only one class of passengers — saloon ac- 
commodation, winter season, 


Best Berths, $37 up 


Twin-screw S. S. Rotterdam, 8,300 tons. 
Twin-screw S. S. Statendam, 10,500 tons. 
S. S. Potsdam, 12,500 tons. 


For further information apply to 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Gen’l New Eng. Agts. 
115 State St., Cor. Broad St. . . BOSTON. 


Telephone, 1359. 





THE ADAMS CABLE CODEX, 
Published by F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., European and Foreign Passenger Agency, 
115 State St., cor. Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


The most complete publication of its kind issued for circulation among traveiers. 


Price — In Cloth, soc. In Paper, 25c. 


By mail, 4c. extra for postage. 
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F. Hopkinson Smith 


‘‘The power of his work lies in its distinct- 
ness and individuality.’’ — The Outlook, N. Y. 


The Other Fellow 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 














Mr. Smith’s new book contains eleven stories told with the dash, the practiced skill, 
and the dramatic effect of his other volumes. The fortunate hosts who have read these 
will eagerly welcome this attractive volume. 


Caleb West, Master Diver 


83D THOUSAND. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt is of the deepest interest from cover to cover. Its studies of character are at 
once delicate and vigorous, and the noblest qualities of human nature are illustrated 
without the least sacrifice of their naturalness.” — Congregationalist (Boston). 


Tom Grogan 


23D THOUSAND. Illustrated by Reinhart, $1.50. 


——¢————— 
21ST THOUSAND. 10TH THOUSAND. 
Col. Carter of Cartersville A Gentleman Vagabond 
Illustrated. $1.25. and Some Others. $1.25. 
1cTH THOUSAND. 15TH THOUSAND. 
A Day at Laguerre’s Gondola Days 
and Other Days. $1.25. A charming book on Venice. Illustrated 
by the Author. 12mo, $1.50. 
5TH THOUSAND. 
13TH THOUSAND. 
Well=-Worn Roads A White Umbrell 
of Spain, Holland, and Italy. Illustrated. a 
$1.25. in Mexico. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Law School of PHarvard Cuiversity. 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


1. Graduates of colleges of good standing. 
2. Persons qualified to enter the senior class of Harvard College. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 


1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a two years’ course of at least seven months each. 

3. Persons who pass the admission examinations in Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. (1) if they at any time 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as regular students, or (2) if they 
attain a mark within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 


Persons entering as first year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of December following. 


For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


— -Parvard Medical Sehool. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 27th, 1899, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1900. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. ¢ 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynzcology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
2: Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5 ; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120 ; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course. the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term, Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

“ Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASS. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantsz ages for Clinical Ine 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout che year. During the year 1898-99 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 18,000 operauions were pe rformed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours e very day, five days 
in the week, giving e. ach student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. : ‘ 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

he thirty-first year of the school begins Sept. 28, 1899. For further :nformation, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 


} 3 ac Brothers, Two Notable rr 








935 Broadway, New By VIDA D. SCUDDER, 


York “ac and Cam- Associate Professor of English Literature in 
bridge, Mass. Wellesley College. 


HARVARD COLLEGE y wy, typper, | SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENG- 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Manager of | LISH LET TERS.12mo, $1.75. 
Classes of | CAMBRIDGE STUDIO. | A careful study of Piers Plowman, More’s 


Utopia, Swift, Shelley, Wordsworth, ‘Thackeray, 
= | Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Reade, and 


78 | Rah! Rah! Rah! Ol others, to ascertain their view of the organiza- 


| tion and life of human society. 


79 | HARVARD 99 92 | “A choice series of essay S, penetrating and shrewd, 
| 


in their interpretations of life, and their suggestions, 
p) 
82 


Wins Everything ! ~ — than smear Sans in respect to form.” 
| _ 93 Ne ngregationalist (Boston). 
3 | PHOTOGRAPHS THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
| aan °94| IN THE MODERN ENG- 
°84 | ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, | LISH POETS. Crown 8vo, gilt 
Varsity and Freshman °Q5 top, $1.75. 
’ Crews, er work is fresh, stimulating, and strong. iss 
86 MOTT HAVEN = Semide rd ae Ww a : ry ive fas ‘rae 
87 AND . 96 velopment of modern poetry. Science, democracy, and 


° a new appreciation of the past have shaped it in its 
Harvard’s English e quest for truth.” — Literary World. 
88 Track Team. 97 “The interpretation it gives of ‘the tendencies of 


ALL THESE AND MORE, AT modern English poetry is thoughtful and stimulating,” 


f — New York Tribune. 
°89 | PACH’S STUDIO 98 


1181 Mass. Ave., Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


900 | CAMBRIDGE, MASS. '99 | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
: = 11 East i7th Street, New York. 


Che Potchkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 











An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Dr. & MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


History. ‘Twenty-five years conducted by Miss 
Kate Howard. 
ment, 

Aim. To fit girls for college. To give those not 
to enter college a systematic intellectual and social 
training. 

Teachers. Of successful experience and ac- 
quaintance with college requirements. 

Instruction. Standard set by our best colleges. 
Advanced work. Small classes. 

Location. Mansion house and beautiful grounds 
of the late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Ae- 
publican. Tennis Court. 

Zerms, $650. lMlustrated Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
any College or Scientific School. Individual 
Beautiful and healthful location. 
HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 

PRINCIPAL. 


ration tor 


instruction. $s00. 


PERLEY L. 


ya EATON SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, NORTON, MASS. 
65th year begins Seft. 13. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full 
also college preparatory and special. Ad- 
art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds Best home influences. Beautifully 
and healthfully situated 28 miles from Boston. For circu- 
lar and views, address the President, 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., 





colle 


vantages in 


ge course 5 


D. D., Norton. 


THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 Beacon Street, 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC GARDEN, 
Prepares boys for Harvard by the classical or the mod- 
ern language and scientific course; also for Institute 

of Tech: 10log ry or other scientific ne Son 9 
Sixteenth year begins Sept. 28, 1899. 
For further information send for catalogue or address 
EDWARD D: MARSH, Principals 
REST F. CURTIS, ) si 


REMINISCENCES 
By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


With many Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt 


top, $2 


¥ 


2:50: 


Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich ex- 


Boston, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Assumed 1890 by present manage- | 





| most 





perience, her wide acquaintance with illus- | 
trious persons in America and Europe, and | 


her active interest in the great ete of 
her time, make her miniscences ” a book 
of great interest. It is richly supplied with 
attractive portraits. 


“Re 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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| Offers three Collegiate Courses ; 


(Founded in 1645). 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


HE Trustees announce thz at they have placed 

the “Admiral Winslow” house near the 
school grounds in charge of one of the masters 
asa home for a few boys who may wish to attend 
this school and prepare for Harv ard or other col- 
leges. Exceptional educational advantages and 
a refined home are assured. Boys under fifteen 
will be given the preference. 

JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D., 

President of the Trustees. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


GIRLS. 
Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, Principats. 

Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 
and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest Depart- 
ment at their earliest School age. 

For further particulars and circulars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

Opens Sept. 7, JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 


189 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Music and Art. Library ; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 
year opens Sept. 14, 1899. Board and Tuition, $250 a year 


MRS. E. S. MEAD, President 





HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. BD, 
“ Who Wrote the Bible?” etc. 16mo, 
A book of great value, showing how the doctrines of the 
Christian ¢ ‘hurch have been modified by recent thought, yet 
all that is essential remains unshaken. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


author of 
$1.25. 
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Proprierors 


TEACHERS 
CENCIES + 
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2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


The Cambridge School. i.tonny antes, 





Makes the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service to girls and young 
women who seek a well-rounded education. 


ENGLISH 
Is studied with systematic method, and the first position is given to it. 





PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 
Is given to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue their work in the school much beyond 
that limit. : 
\g The course is suited to the pupil —not the pupil to the course. 


The pupils are provided with such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires for her daughter when 


away from home. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


Is new, well ventilated, and open to the light and air ON ALL SIDES. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., is Director of the CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. His office is at 
36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
BO EC ee ee ee 


of Works of Art 
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Files of 
Boston Dailies 


EGINNING with Septem- 
) ber, 1895, have been pre- 
served at the Boston Office of 


The Press Clipping 


World. Cata- 
logues of 18,0co 
subjects, 15 cts. oe 
New Illustrated ,- >, = 
a Catalogue of 
Bu CQ, 3600 Modern Paintings scnt on 
receipt of $5.00, which amount 
68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, will be refunded or credited 
X& against purchases on its re- 


where they may be consulted and ® turn. 


nee ok .|® Lantern slides and Bromide 
cut on payment of a reasonable SD anhemntneute. 


fee. Search will be made by em- x _ Albums supplied and mount- 
ployés of the Bureau if desired. | ing carefully done. 


a 
We particularly call to these files the % SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
attention of Lawyers, Litigants, and ™ 330 Washington St. 
Writers. x BOSTON, MASS. 


: x 
ROBERT & LINN LUCE OX 20 DE OE Ot Be Be Oe ag ae at Oe ae ae ae ae 
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MANHATTAN TRUST CO. 


Wall St., corner Nassau, 
wh vve UCT OR. Cli ®. 


1898. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . . ._ $1,500,000. 





LEGAL Depository for Court and Trust Funds and General Deposits. Interest 
A paid on balances subject to cheque at sight through the New York Clearing House, 
and higher rates allowed upon deposits payable at specified dates or subject to notice. 

The Company is authorized to act as Administrator, Executor, Guardian, and Receiver; 
as Fiscal Agent for the payment of Bonds, Coupons, Dividends, etc., of States, Municipal- 
ities, Re uilroads, and other Corporations; as Trustee under Mortgages or Deeds of Trust 
securing Issues of Bonds, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of the Stocks and Bonds 
of Incorpor: ited Companies: as Trustee of Estates and Individuals ; and for the transac- 


tion of all such business exceptional facilities are offered. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. pp ge on, VicasPrescdiade: 
CHARLES H. SMITH, Secretary. W. NORTH DU ANE, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
AUGUST BELMONT ‘ : : . New York. | JOHN HOWARD LATHAM ; , New York. 
H.W.CANNON . ‘ ; é ‘ New York. | JOHN G. MOORE . ; : ; - New York. 
A. J. CASSATTL . ; . Fe r PHILADELPHIA. | E. D. RANDOLPH ¢ ° : > New York. 
R. J. CROSS ; : New York. | GRANT B. SCHLEY j - : New York. 
RUDULPH ELLIS : ° * . PHILADELPHIA. | JAMES O. SHELDON . : ; : New York. 
AMOS T. FRENCH : . : New York. | SAMUEL THOMAS . , . . New York 
JOHN N. A. GRISWOLD . ; . New York. | EDWARD TUCK ; P : New York. 
H. L. HIGGINSON . ; ‘ . . Boston. | JOHN I. WATERBURY ‘ ‘ i . New York. 
JOHN KEAN . . . . ‘ . New JERSEY. | R. T. WILSON : : . New York. 


| CLASS REPORTS 





We are prepared to give the 
| quickest service at the LOWEST 
Prices on all kinds of printing | 
for College men. Estimates fur- 


nished. | 
THE HEINTZEMANN PRESS 


234 CONGRESS STREET | 
BOSTON 























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


For Safe Keeping of Bonds, Certificates 
of Stock, Deeds, Wills, Silverware, 
Jewelry, and other Valuables, 


—As Che — 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


Exchange Building, 
53 State Street. 


CAPITAL - - $1,500,000. 
INVESTMENT BONDS FOR SALE. 


Moses Williams, President. 

Francis B. Sears, Vice-President. 

Harry L. Burrage, - - Cashier. 

Nathaniel F. Perkins, Ass’t Cashier. 

Andrew Robeson, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


WALTER C. BROOKS & Co. 


Importing Tailors, 











NO. 15 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


(Birthplace of Franklin, opposite Old South Church.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER 


[Mrs. ANNE JEAN LYMAN]. Being a Picture of Domestic and Social Life in New Eng- 
land in the first half of the Nineteenth Century. By SuSAN I. LESLEY. With Portraits 
and other illustrations. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An uncommonly interesting picture of New England family and village life in Northamp 


ton, Mass., fifty years ago or more, —a life marked by high intelligence, fineness and 
strength of character, helpfulness, and a noble simplicity. The pages are thickly studded 


with names of visitors and correspondents whom all Americans honor, — Emerson, Sedg- 
wick, Bancroft, Whittier, Huntington, Bryant, and scores besides. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Radcliffe College . . 


The Harvard Numismat 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION, 
1899-1900. 





Presivent. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, ’56, or LINCOLN, Mass. 


Bice-Presivents. 


JAMES READ CHADWICK, ’6s, oF Boston, Mass. 
ROGER WOLCOTT, ’70, oF BosTon, Mass. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, ’71, oF CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
FRANCIS CABOT LOWELL, ’76, oF Boston, Mass. 


Secretary, 
JAMES ATKINS NOYES, ’83, oF CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
WINTHROP HOWLAND WADE, ’S81, oF Boston, Mass. 


Council. 


THE PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, SECRETARY, AND TREASURER, ex offcis 
and the following persons by election : — 


For the term ending in 1900. 
ROBERT TODD LINCOLN, ’64, oF Cuicaco, ILL. 
HENRY SYLVESTER NASH, ’78, oF CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
JAMES JACKSON STORROW, ’8s5, oF Boston, Mass. 


For the term ending in rgot. 
JAMES BARR AMES, ’68, oF CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
FRANCIS RAWLE, ’69, OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, ’82, or Boston, Mass. 


For the term ending in 1902. 
JOSEPH BANGS WARNER, ’69, oF CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
FREDERICK JESUP STIMSON, ’76, oF DEDHAM, Mass. 
LLOYD McKIM GARRISON, ’88, oF NEw York, N. Y. 

















Coditors of the Bagazine. 
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HARVARD AND THE RADCLIFFE SPECTRE. 


I HAVE been asked by the editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine to discuss briefly some of the conclusions reached by 
Professor Barrett Wendell in an interesting article on “ The Rela- 
tions of Radcliffe College with Harvard” which appeared in the 
Harvard Monthly for October. 

The article in question contains a very clear, accurate, and tem- 
perate account of the present relations of Radcliffe with Harvard, 
followed by what seems to me a rather lurid picture of the 
dangers incurred by Harvard through these relations. These 
dangers are the loss of the traditional and precious virility of 
Harvard through the gradual establishment of complete coeduca- 
tion; the injury to the instructors and indirectly to the Univer- 
sity from the diminution of the productiveness of the teaching 
body, and its resulting loss of original power, caused by the burden 
of giving courses in Radcliffe; and the mental deterioration of 
the instructors through the weakening of their mental fibre which 
must inevitably come from teaching women. “To prevent coedu- 
cation, then, to increase the original scholarship of Harvard in- 
structors, and to preserve them from a probable danger of slowly 
enfeebling infatuation,” Professor Wendell wishes “to see arise 
here a state of public opinion which should forbid further en- 
croachment on the part of Radcliffe.” 

As to coeducation, the little end of the wedge has certainly 
been inserted. The Corporation, the Overseers, and the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences are all, for the time being, committed by 
their votes to the policy of admitting women to certain small 
advanced courses in Harvard, and women have been so admitted 
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for the past six years. It is true, as Professor Wendell says, 
that the amount of coeducation is small, but what he foresees is 
that the wedge will be slowly driven in until it has opened every 
course in Harvard College to women, and the boasted “ virility ” 
of our Alma Mater has disappeared forever. 

It is six years since the wedge was inserted. Let us try to 
measure how rapidly it is being driven home. In the Harvard 
Elective Pamphlet to which Professor Wendell alludes, the courses 
are classified as “ primarily for graduates,” “for undergraduates 
and graduates,” and “primarily for undergraduates.” Most of 
the small advanced courses are naturally in the first group, the 
great bulk of the students being in the courses of the middle and 
of the lowest group. The advance of coeducation, then, ought to 
be marked by the progressive invasion by women of the lower 
groups. How rapidly is this invasion increasing? Here is some- 
thing we can measure. 

In 1894-95 competent students in Radcliffe College were admit- 
ted by vote of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences to two 
courses from the group “for undergraduates and graduates,” in 
1895-96 to one and one half courses, in 1896-97 to three courses, 
in 1897-98 to one half course, in 1898-99 to one half course, in 
1899-1900 to none. I leave to some mathematical reader the 
task of computing from these data the distance of the dreaded 
day when coeducation at Harvard shall be complete. It may of 
course be objected that six years is too short a time to furnish 
adequate data for so momentous a calculation, and, as Tam anxious 
to lay the coeducation bogy once for all, it is perhaps worth 
while to consider the question more at length. 

Let us return, then, to the familiar ‘“‘wedge” analogy. <A 
wedge does not enter by its own weight even after its little end 
has been inserted. It has to be driven in. Who are doing the 
driving? Not the Harvard Faculty, nor the Harvard Corpora- 
poration and Board of Overseers, nor the Radcliffe Council. The 
opinion of these bodies is well known, and it is safe to say that 
there is no one of them — indeed that, so far as known, there is no 
member of any one of them — that is not opposed to what Profes- 
sor Wendell calls “complete coeducation at Harvard ;” and yet 
it is only by the codperation of them all that any serious advance 
toward complete coeducation is possible. 
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In fact our wedge is not a wedge at all. Its big end is no 
thicker than its little end. The distinction between the admission 
of women to carefully selected small advanced courses and their 
admission to the large elementary courses — between partial co- 
education in the Graduate School and general coeducation in the 
College — is real and easily grasped; and while, in every one of 
the legislative bodies above enumerated, a considerable majority 
favors the former, every one of them unanimously opposes the 
latter. Indeed, so far is Radcliffe from being a menace to the 
manliness of Harvard that its presence here actually shields Har- 
vard from most of the attacks of those who wish to see all doors 
open to women. 

The second and third dangers feared by Professor Wendell 
appear to him more than dangers; they seem actually present 
evils. He says: — 


“In at least two ways, I may add, Radcliffe has worked perceptible 
harm to Harvard instructors. The first is incontestable. Harvard sala- 
ries are necessarily low, particularly during the early years of service. 
Harvard instructors who are not fortunate enough to possess independent 
means are therefore compelled to do outside work, or to leave their bills 
unpaid. The kind of outside work most valuable to them as scholars, 
and most valuable to the reputation of Harvard, is undoubtedly original 
research and publication of its results. Radcliffe meanwhile offers them 
some hundreds of dollars for mere repetition of college lectures and 
the like. If they did not yield to such a temptation they would not be 
human. . . . The other injury which Radcliffe’s teaching has worked to 
Harvard instructors is far more a matter of opinion. My opinion about 
it, however, is decided.” 


It is true that teaching in Radcliffe, like teaching in Harvard, 
uses up time and strength which might, if not so expended, be 
available for original work. I regret to say that I know of no 
outside work by which a Harvard instructor can add materially 
to his income which would not be a greater drain on his time and 
strength than is teaching in Radcliffe. If Professor Wendell 
has discovered a method by which his colleagues can publish the 
results of their original research with pecuniary profit to them- 
selves, he has only to make it known to become Harvard’s greatest 
benefactor. 

I pass on to the consideration of the remaining danger, or 
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rather present evil, that Radcliffe has worked perceptible harm to 
Harvard instructors through the weakening of intellectual fibre, 
the slowly enfeebling infatuation for which it is responsible. It 
is true that Professor Wendell acknowledges that this injury is to 
some extent a matter of opinion, but he defends his own decided 
opinion by a piece of ingenious a priori reasoning. Now I think 
I may say that in psychological matters the modern investigators 
are inclined to distrust theories that rest upon @ priori reasoning, 
and to insist upon subjecting all hypotheses to the test of obser- 
vation and experiment. Can we do this with Professor Wendell’s 
rather startling thesis? Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the victims of this new disease (shall I call it fatty degeneration 
of the intellect ?) who have suffered from it for a considerable 
period, say ten years, should show unmistakable signs of its 
ravages? They are Professors Goodwin, Greenough, Paine, 
Goodale, Smith, Palmer, Bartlett, De Sumichrast, Davis, Emer- 
ton, Mark, Sheldon, Macvane, Wright, Briggs, Royce, C. P. Par- 
ker, B. O. Peirce, von Jagemann, Wendell, Channing, Hart, Kit- 
tredge, Grandgent, and Baker. But these are men of whom the 
University and her sons are justly proud, and whom no one can 
suspect of being intellectual degenerates, and yet they, and they 
only, are the Harvard instructors who have taught for ten years 
or more in Radcliffe. 

Surely Professor Wendell’s opinion is strangely at variance 
with the facts, and perhaps we need not yet despair of the Uni- 
versity. 


W. £. Byerly, 71. 





THE UNIVERSITY PLAYGROUNDS. 


Mvc# interest has been expressed in connection with the 
development of the playgrounds at Harvard, and numerous in- 
quiries have reached the Athletic Committee as to the fitness 
of Soldier’s Field for the purpose. It has, therefore, seemed 
advisable to make a brief statement upon the subject for the 
benefit of all graduates. 

It is well known that the grounds bearing the name Soldier’s 
Field were given by Henry L. Higginson to the Corporation for 
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the use of students in outdoor sports. This field has an area of 
something over 22 acres, surrounded by a well-built dike. The 
Longfellow meadow, formerly a great salt marsh, bounds it on 
the northern and western sides, and occasionally the high tides 
flooded the whole region up to the dike. For several years the 
playgrounds were practically in an open field, from which it was 
impossible to keep small boys and loafers. The surface soil was 
clayey, and almost always damp, although drained by tile pipes. 
When football was transferred from Jarvis Field, it soon be- 
came evident that a more effective drainage would be needed. 
Therefore in 1896 a football field was laid out, and constructed 
with an ample gravel-bed beneath the loam and sod of the grid- 
iron. During the summer of 1897 the baseball field was graded, 
and the entire outfield ploughed for a new sod. This enabled 
the Athletic Committee to place baseball with football on the 
new fields. Hitherto the track games have been held on Holmes 
Field, but a new track has been made around the gridiron, and 
the spring meeting of 1900 will probably be held on the new 
grounds. Thus, with the close of the academic year, all of the 
field sports will be transferred across the river. A new boat- 
house will bring the crews to the same locality. 

At first the decision to move all outdoor sports to Soldier’s 
Field aroused some opposition. The region was said to be 
remote and malarial. It is true the approaches were anything 
but inviting. With the widening and paving of Boylston Street 
in Cambridge, and of North Harvard Street in Brighton, the first 
objection was weakened and practically removed, as the five 
minutes’ walk from Harvard Square has seemed much shorter 
along the improved streets. The only possible objection to the 
approach now seems to be the Boylston Street bridge, which has 
not yet been widened. 

The fear of malaria has been proved entirely groundless. An 
investigation, several years ago, failed to produce any evidence of 
malaria among the people who had lived for years near the sur- 
rounding marsh. Where students are allowed to lie down on the 
damp ground during the fall or spring, it is only reasonable to 
look for sickness among them, especially if they are on the edge 
of overtraining; but since the occupation of Soldier’s Field by 
large numbers, there has been no sickness chargeable to the 
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locality. It may be mentioned incidentally that the diet and 
general condition of the teams has been much more sensibly 
looked after during the past two years. This may have some- 
thing to do with the general improvement in health which has 
been apparent in connection with the objection to a marshy 
region. It is well to remember that a large part of Holmes 
Field from which the games were taken was formerly a fresh- 
water marsh. 

During the past two years the surroundings of Soldier’s Field 
have been greatly changed for the better. A strip of land ex- 
tending from the Boylston Street bridge to the old abattoir was 
taken by the State for park purposes. About 46 acres of the 
Longfellow meadow was thus transferred from the University to 
the Metropolitan Park Commission, and a dike was constructed 
along the water-front. By this dike the tide was effectively shut 
out of the marsh, and, after the open drains were filled, the entire 
area was dry. In consequence of this change, it will be possible 
to add to the athletic field an area of three times the original. 
Just inside the dike, a park driveway and two walks have been 
constructed, and, near the upper end, a speedway for fast horses. 
The shore line, once indented and very boggy, is now finished in 
long curves with a gravel slope into the water. Both sides of the 
river above the bridge now present a pleasing appearance, the 
Cambridge side having been improved several years ago. 

The systematic improvement of Soldier’s Field has progressed 
slowly from the beginning of 1897 up to the present time, as 
little work can be done while the students are using it in the 
spring and fall. The three months of summer are not sufficient 
to produce a good sod on any of the new parts. The old dike 
has been removed, and a large area added to the original field by 
covering the adjacent parts of the marsh with six inches of gravel. 
Within a year or two, it will be possible to double the area avail- 
able for athletics. One of the most pressing needs has been a 
fence surrounding the entire property, and this is now in a fair 
way to be filled. An open iron fence with concrete posts and 
base has been erected along North Harvard Street. A large gate, 
to be used as the main entrance, is placed opposite the Soldiers’ 
Monument, and another large gate is located near the Brighton 
end of the field. A small gate, to the memory of Marshall 
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Newell, forms the angle between the park driveway and North 
Harvard Street. This is nearly completed. An iron fence will 
be continued along the entire driveway, closing off the entrance 
from the river side excepting through the gates. 

All recent graduates are well acquainted with the Locker 
Building erected some years ago. When the students left Holmes 
Field, the Carey building was no longer available for athletics, 
and the Corporation placed funds at the disposal of the Athletic 
Committee for the construction of a ball-cage to be named for 
Henry Carey. This building has been in use two winters, and 
has seemed to serve the purposes admirably. It is 155 feet long 
by sixty feet wide. The old wooden dwelling-houses between the 
Locker Building and the river have been removed, and in their 
place a brick gate-lodge is going up. It should be ready for 
occupancy by January 1, 1900. The upper floor is to be occupied 
by a gate-keeper, who will have the care of the grounds, while a 
reception room for ladies will be the principal feature of the 
lower story. Occasional coaches’ meetings also may be held 
there. The common approach to the field will be through the 
Newell Gate past the lodge. 

In building the dike, a strip of land was left along the river 
for boating purposes. On this, about 700 feet above the bridge, 
the boat-house presented to Harvard by the New York graduates 
is in course of construction. It will probably be ready for use by 
the first of March. 

It is hoped that, during the coming spring, trees can be set out 
near the western side of the football field to form a wind-break. 
One of the problems of the near future will be the replacement 
of the old wooden stands by more sightly structures. At present 
they do not contribute to the appearance of the grounds. Two 
or three years will doubtless enable the University to carry out 
the present plans for permanent improvement. 

The money for the work above described has in part been sub- 
scribed by Harvard graduates in Boston, in part taken from the 
gate receipts. It has been the policy of the Athletic Committee 
for several years to make the gate receipts contribute toward per- 
manent betterments. This amounts really to the creation of a 
fund for reducing expenses, as one of the chief drains on the 
treasury, heretofore, has been due to the temporary nature of all 
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work. The inclosing of the grounds, and the completing of pro- 
jected improvements, should enable the association to reduce the 


gate-money materially. 
Ira N. Hollis, h ’99. 





PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE LIBRARY. 


In the March number of the Graduates’ Magazine, Professor 
Emerton made a clear statement of one of the Library’s present 
needs, namely, a series of rooms adapted for private study, places 
for the professor and the advanced student to carry on to the best 
advantage the very work for which the Library is constantly 
accumulating the tools, but for doing which it has not hitherto 
made adequate provision. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to confirm Professor Emerton’s statements, and to call attention to 
other points in which the present library establishment fails to 
satisfy the demands that are rightly made on it. 

One cause of its shortcomings is to be found in the conditions 
under which the Library was built and has been enlarged. In 
1838, the need of better accommodation being great, and no help 
from private sources appearing, the Corporation erected the pre- 
sent Library building at a cost of about $60,000, using therefor 
the unrestricted bequest of Governor Christopher Gore received 
in 1829, a bequest which they had hoped to retain as a fund with 
an income applicable to general expenses. Gore Hall was in- 
tended, as President Quincy says, to be “ of sufficient capacity to 
contain the probable accumulation of books during the present 
century ;” but in 1877 the 40,000 volumes placed in it forty years 
before had already increased to about 164,000, and immediate 
enlargement was required in order to provide both additional 
shelf-room and a larger reading room. 

The expense of this enlargement the College was obliged to 
bear, as it had borne the cost of the original building. The main 
hall of the old Library, hitherto a show room, was transformed 
into a real working room, and a new eastern wing containing a 
“stack” (the first example of what has since become the almost 
universal form of construction for book storage) was built ata 
cost of $90,000, the whole sum being drawn from the free funds 
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of the College, and involving, as was pointed out at the time, a 
reduction of about $5500 in its current unrestricted income. 
The improvements, however, were worth all they cost, since they 
opened the way for the free development of those changes in 
methods of instruction which were then just beginning, and have 
since made necessary, to an ever increasing extent year by year, 
the constant use of the Library’s resources by a large proportion 
of the students. 

In 1895 the necessities of the Library again became pressing, 
and the crowded condition of both the shelves and the reading 
room again demanded relief. A generous friend was on the point 
of building a new reading room, but death intervened, and the 
Corporation was again compelled to assume the principal expense 
of enlargement. Subscriptions amounting to almost $20,000 were, 
however, available. To this amount about $32,000 was added 
from College funds, and at an expense of $52,000 the interior of 
old Gore Hall was remodeled. The clustered columns and 
vaulted ceiling, which, though they were mere plaster pretenses, 
made an impressive interior, were torn out; three stories of book- 
stack, with a nominal capacity of some 100,000 volumes in excess 
of the old shelving, were built up from the basement, and above 
these was placed a reading room, the floor of which is the full size 
of the building. This room, with another smaller room communi- 
cating with it, allows seats for about 275 persons. In this way 
the immediate demand for enlargement was met ; but the reading 
room thus provided is regarded simply as a makeshift, and has 
accordingly been left absolutely bare, with no attempt at beauty 
or dignity. It cannot, indeed, remain long undisturbed, for it 
will soon be necessary to build up the stack through it, in order 
to provide for the constantly growing book collection. 

It is asingular fact that, in a time when the building of libraries 
has become a favorite form of public benefaction, — when library 
building may almost be said to take the place that church build- 
ing held in the Middle Ages, when the gifts of individuals for 
this one purpose mount up every year into the millions, — Harvard 
has never received any great gift for a library building. From 
the beginning, with the exception of subscriptions amounting to 
$20,000 in 1892-96, the Corporation has been obliged to with- 
draw from its unrestricted income-bearing funds the sums neces- 
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sary for the erection and enlargement of the Library. The 
inevitable result has been that the expense of construction has 
been kept down to the lowest figure ; what was absolutely essential, 
and that only, has been secured at the least cost. Under the cir- 
cumstances, no other policy would have been justified; yet the 
Library has suffered as the result, and its deficiencies to-day are 
in large measure due to these conditions. 

Let me speak in some detail of its present needs, restricting 
myself to those connected with the building, and not touching 
upon any question of current expenses. These needs may be 
grouped under four general heads : — 

I. Additional Shelf-Room for Books. The east wing built in 
1877 has a nominal capacity of about 225,000 volumes, that is, 
it might be expected to hold about that number of books, large 
and small, packed tightly on the shelves with no gaps for addi- 
tions. At present it contains about 160,000 volumes and 18,000 
maps. In some parts it is already seriously crowded, in other 
parts there is room for the probable accessions of several years ; 
but there are no empty rows, and no room for the addition of 
any new groups of books. In the three stories of the West 
stack (old Gore Hall), with a nominal capacity of about 200,000 
volumes, about 140,000 are shelved. In a rapidly growing col- 
lection classified in such a way as to allow additions to be in- 
serted at any point, books cannot be closely packed as they could 
be in old times, when an arrangement under a few general heads 
was considered satisfactory, and additions relatively few in number 
were placed at the end of the division to which they belonged, 
or perhaps in another part of the library. The process of re- 
classification on. modern lines, such as was begun in the Harvard 
Library twenty years ago, is a process that requires additional 
shelf-room: its progress was interrupted after about three years, 
when 87,000 volumes had been worked over ; it began again when 
the changes of 1895 provided the necessary room, and 27 differ- 
ent groups of books, including 84,000 volumes, have since then 
been incorporated in the new scheme. Theology and religion, 
ecclesiastical history, law, medicine, and Oriental literature and 
history remain to be treated, but probably most of these must 
wait until a further enlargement of the building allows of their 
being handled. In the mean time, books are being added at the 
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rate of about 11,000 volumes a year ; these, for the most part, find 
their way into the gaps left for them on the shelves, and no im- 
mediate effect appears: but from time to time one subject after 
another bursts its bounds, and has to be distributed over a greater 
number of shelves, and there now remain but few empty shelves 
into which this expansion can take place. When a great gift 
comes to the Library, such as the Riant Collection on the history 
of the Crusades and of the Latin East recently purchased for us 
by generous friends and not yet received, —a gift which will prob- 
ably add 10,000 new volumes to our shelves, — it is a most difficult 
problem to find even a temporary place for it. Such gifts never- 
theless are most welcome, and the oftener they come the better. 
We must be prepared to receive them, for they add immensely to 
the strength, the value, and the fame of the Library. They are 
always beyond the means of the Library’s own income, and can 
come only from private liberality. 

The “ stack” system is an admirable contrivance for the eco- 
nomical storing of large numbers of books in a limited space. 
With the exception of the shelves in the reading room for refer- 
ence books, the whole shelving system of the Harvard Library is 
of this kind, and it is evident that every great library must store 
a large proportion of its books in this way; but it is equally evi- 
dent that it is not a convenient arrangement for books frequently 
consulted, or consulted by large numbers of persons, and that it 
is not well adapted to certain classes of books, such as the large 
illustrated books of an art collection, atlases, newspapers, ete. 
For such books we need special rooms with suitable cases. Spe- 
cial rooms are also desirable for certain special collections, such 
as the Dante Collection, the Sumner books, early printed books, 
and manuscripts. A room open to casual visitors, where books 
and manuscripts of special historic interest or personal association 
and other similar objects may be safely placed on exhibition, is 
highly desirable. At present, although we have many such trea- 
sures stored away, there is almost nothing that the ordinary vis- 
itor can examine; what little there is on exhibition is in the small 
reading room, where visitors ought not to be allowed to enter. 

The Library has a notable collection of 18,000 maps, but they 
are kept in cases built along the side of the stack, and there is 
no place where they can be examined conveniently to the student, 
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or even without risk of injury to the maps. A special room is 
needed for the collection where it can be studied, and where maps 
may be hung for inspection by a class. <A well-lighted room with 
convenient tables or flat-top cases with sloping racks is needed 
for our great newspaper collection, one of the most valuable in 
the country. Over a thousand volumes of this collection have 
been stored for some years in the basement of one of the dormito- 
ries and are practically inaccessible. The greater part of what 
we have in the Library is shelved in a basement room, entirely 
without natural light or ventilation, and almost unavoidably damp 
in summer. Such a condition ought not to continue a month. 
Yet there is absolutely no other place in the building where these 
volumes can be put. 

II. Study Rooms for the Use of Professors and Advanced 
Students. — Professor Emerton’s article already referred to was 
a cogent statement of the deficiencies of the present building in 
this respect, and I need not enlarge upon them. The simple fact 
is that the Library cannot offer any opportunity for private 
study ; there is no place where a professor can have a number of 
books brought together for undisturbed private use, or for discus- 
sion with ‘a class, not even a table drawer where he can lock up 
his memoranda. The sole convenience of this kind in the East 
stack is a row of little tables two feet by two and a half square, 
placed at intervals along the edge of the stack, intended and well 
enough adapted for the occasional use of the man who wants to 
run hastily through books he has taken down from the shelves, 
but unsuited for prolonged use, since the reader is exposed to the 
drafts always circulating through the open-work iron floors, and 
is disturbed by the pages brushing by in search of books, while 
he has room for but three or four volumes before him at once. 
In the West stack, a few somewhat larger tables, and four of 
generous size but imperfectly lighted, are available for the same 
purpose. What is needed is a number of small rooms where a 
professor, a scholar from a distance, or one of our own advanced 
students, may have the books he is working with brought together, 
and where small classes may be admitted when they require the 
use of many books at once, or of large volumes of facsimiles and 
plates. In supplying such facilities on a generous scale, other 
college libraries are far ahead of Harvard. A somewhat similar 
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service, however, has been performed by our “ class-room libraries” 
installed here and there in different buildings. Nine of these 
libraries are now brought together, four in a room in Harvard 
Hall and five in Warren House, where they can be under better 
supervision than when scattered; yet they should all eventually 
come under the same roof with the general Library when the 
proper accommodations for them can be provided. 

III. Increased Space for Administration. — It is a common 
mistake in planning a library to allow too little room for the use 
of the staff. The new wing, however, built in 1877, provided lib- 
erally for the needs of the time; but what was sufficient twenty 
years ago now pinches at every point, and every division of the 
administration is seriously crowded. The delivery room, though 
lately more than doubled in size, does not have the conveniences 
it should for consulting the catalogue, nor seats in which borrowers 
may wait while their books are being brought; behind the delivery 
counter, in what is simply a narrow passageway, five persons have 
to do their regular work, pages are constantly passing to and fro, 
books returned by borrowers accumulate, and mail is opened and 
sorted: here, too, readers are constantly coming for information 
and assistance ; every one who enters the East stack passes through, 
and the members of the staff continually go back and forth as 
they have occasion to use the catalogue. The cataloguing rooms 
and the entrance to them has been encroached upon from time to 
time by extending catalogue cases and growing shelves for refer- 
ence books. An extra table has been crowded in here and there, 
but at the present moment it is an unsolved problem where to 
find, for the last addition to the staff, a permanent place in which 
he may work. 

Better quarters are needed for the work of the ordering depart- 
ment, so that large invoices of books and large gifts may be 
promptly and efficiently dealt with. Storage rooms are wanted 
for duplicates, and for books waiting to be catalogued. The shelf 
department has outgrown the space provided for it, and has 
camped in one of the aisles of the stack. The mere pasting in of 
book-plates and attaching of labels is done at a disadvantage, be- 
cause relegated to a corner where it was never supposed that 
work would have to be carried on. 

Telephone connection with the libraries of the Museum, the 
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Divinity School, ete., and with the College offices, would be highly 
convenient, but for the usual telephone closet no practicable space 
could be found. The presence of a stenographer whose services 
could be employed by officers of the College as well as for library 
purposes would be most welcome, but a private room for such a 
purpose, even of the most modest dimensions, is quite out of the 
question. 

Several of the staff bring their luncheon to the Library instead 
of going home at noon, but the only place to which they can retire 
to eat it is a low projection in the basement, where a small table 
and two or three chairs can barely be crowded in, and where the 
steam-pipes run close overhead. A cheerful, airy room with a 
chance to heat a cup of coffee, and a lounge or two for a few 
minutes’ rest during the noon hour, would be a reasonable provi- 
sion for women, many of whom find their work fatiguing. Many 
of the staff come to the Library on bicycles, but there is no place 
where their wheels may be kept through the day without seriously 
blocking the little free space that remains in the basement. 

Many of these things, it is true, as compared with some others, 
are of secondary importance, but all are matters which contribute 
to the smooth daily running of a great machine, and friction 
saved is force gained. 

IV. The Reading Room. —I put the reading room last, be- 
cause improvement here is on the whole the least pressing of our 
immediate necessities. We have light, we have air, we have for 
the present a sufficient number of chairs, we have tables, and (to 
say nothing of books) we have a spirit of accommodation and 
liberality and fairness pervading the whole. Here surely are the 
essentials of a reading room, and we are daily grateful that we 
have them. But, bearing in mind the fact that the space the 
reading room occupies is already needed for the extension of the 
stack, it is right that we should look forward to a still better 
reading room, a room that shall have pleasanter light, better air, 
more comfortable chairs, wider tables, an equally good spirit, and, 
beyond all this, an appropriate beauty and richness and dignity, 
qualities to which the present room makes absolutely no claim. 
Yet these are qualities the lack of which makes the life of the 
Library sensibly poorer. The exercise of the strictest economy 
in construction from one end of the Library to the other has 
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resulted in a bareness which has been recognized as necessary, 
and in a want of nice adaptation to convenient administration 
which has been accepted without complaint for many years. But 
the time has come when something better should be looked for, — 
when the University should expect to have a Library as beautiful, 
as commodious, as exquisitely adapted to its needs, as generously 
provided with every convenience, as the most skilful architect, the 
wisest planning, and the amplest means can make it. I put 
beauty first, not that I would sacrifice convenient arrangement to 
outside show, but because I believe that the Library does not 
take the place it should in the life of the University and of the 
individual student unless it is something more than a mere store- 
house or tool-shop. I believe that it should have a quiet dignity, 
a fineness of proportion and beauty of detail both within and 
without, which in skilled hands are not incompatible with practi- 
cal serviceableness, and I believe that it should also have every 
convenience that can facilitate its administration. 

I have dwelt on the deficiencies of the present building at 
some length and in more detail than I like, for it is unpleasant 
to have to admit that Harvard is so far behind other American 
colleges in this capital respect. But it is important to recog- 
nize this. Harvard men easily fall into the habit of thinking 
that their Alma Mater has everything she needs, that, standing 
as she does, in their opinion, at the head of American colleges in 
progressiveness, in independence, and in the spirit which animates 
her sons, so she likewise leads in matters of material equipment. 
But here in the family circle of the Graduates’ Magazine it is 
best to admit the fact frankly that as to her library building she 
is far behind. The Library of Cornell, built in 1889, cost about 
$300,000, and is supposed to have a capacity of some 450,000 
volumes. Its general reading room has seats for 220. It has 
also a periodical reading room, seven seminary rooms, and a large 
room for the White Historical Library, where, as well as in the 
large bays of the stack, are facilities for private study. Prince- 
ton’s new library cost $600,000, and its total capacity is about 
a million volumes. The reading room, which remains over from 
the old building, seats about 200. There are fifteen seminary 
rooms, which are already proving so valuable that the librarian 
wishes they were more in number and larger. Columbia in her 
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new seat has erected a monumental building, of great dignity 
and magnificence, which has cost a million dollars, and will even- 
tually have shelf-room for a million volumes. In close connection 
with the greater part of its stack is abundant space for study and 
for the meeting of advanced classes. In practical details of con- 
venient administration, these buildings are far more perfectly 
equipped than the Harvard Library, and in beauty also they 
greatly exceed it. These three, and others of smaller size which 
might be mentioned, have all been gifts. It is useless to expect 
an ample building and generous equipment from any other source. 
A college drawing from its own funds and building for itself is 
bound to keep its expenditure within the narrowest limits. 

Harvard has waited long for a library building worthy of the 
great collections that have been gathered into her hands, — collec- 
tions which she administers in a generous spirit for the benefit of 
scholars in all parts of the country. When she does build, she 
will at least have the advantage that she can profit by the recent 
experience of many colleges and cities for which great libraries 
have been erected. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the precise form in which 
the desired improvements should be embodied. If we take the 
present building as a starting-point, the best solution of the pro- 
blem would doubtless be a new general reading room between the 
East wing and the street, communicating with new sections added 
at the end of this wing and at the south end of the old Gore 
Hall. In these new sections would be seminary rooms, and rooms 
for administration. 

But the old building cannot be permanently satisfactory from 
the very nature of the conditions under which it was built. A 
library really worthy of the University, and equipped as it should 
be for the work it has to do, can only be had by giving up the old 
building entirely and beginning afresh. Then with what joy and 
pride would every son of Harvard see rising in the College 
grounds a great Library worthy of its place, the centre of Har- 
vard’s intellectual life, a noble house dedicated to truth and 
learning ! 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, 
Librarian of the University. 
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HENRY LILLIE PIERCE. 


Henry LItuie PIerce, the son of Col. Jesse Pierce and Elizabeth Smith 
Lillie, was born in Stoughton, Aug. 23, 1825. He attended the Milton 
Academy and the Normal School at Bridgewater, but ill-health forced 
him to give up his studies before he was fitted for college. In 1849 he 
removed with his father’s family to Dorchester, where he got employ- 
ment, at $3 a week wages, in the chocolate mill owned by his mother’s 
half-brother, Walter Baker. After a temporary sojourn in the West he 
returned to Dorchester, and in 1854 he leased the chocolate mill for ten 
years from the trustees of the Baker estate. He soon prospered, and 
after successive renewals of the lease he acquired the entire property in 
1884. 

But even before he began to display his great business ability he had 
taken an active interest in public affairs. As early as 1848 he had 
worked for the Free Soil candidates; he was an early Republican, and 
in 1857 he was the nominee of the “ Straight” Republicans for treasurer 
and receiver-general of Massachusetts; in 1859 he was elected to the 
legislature, where he served four years, 1860-1862, 1866, as member for 
Dorchester, and was the recognized leader of the radical wing of the 
Republican party. During the civil war he gave his time and money 
freely in behalf of the national cause, and was at one time on duty at 
Fort Warren with the Independent Corps of Cadets. In 1873 he was 
mayor of Boston; the following year he went to Congress from the 3d 
Massachusetts district. He was reélected to the 44th Congress, where 
his most remarkable act was to denounce the Louisiana electoral fraud. 
In 1877 he was again mayor of Boston. In 1883 he declined to be a 
candidate for nomination for governor of Massachusetts. In 1884, 
when the Republicans made Blaine their candidate for president, Mr. 
Pierce left the Republican party, and subsequently supported Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration, although he never formally joined the Democratic 
party. From 1887 to 1894 he was president of the Tariff Reform 
League. Then failing health caused him thenceforth to abandon active 
participation in public affairs. He died Dec. 17, 1896, having never 
married. 

By his will, after providing liberally for his brother, E. L. Pierce, 
l ’52, and various friends and relatives, he made Harvard College, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Boston Museum of 


1 A memoir of Mr. Pierce, by Mr. James M. Bugbee, from which this 
sketch has been compiled, will be found in the Proceedings of the Mass. His- 
torical Society, 2d ser.; vol. 11.— Ep. 
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Fine Arts his residuary legatees. His unrestricted benefaction to Har- 
vard has amounted to $750,000, of which the Corporation appropriated 
$175,000 for a building for the Engineering Department, designs for 
which have not yet been completed. 





PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S ESSAYS.? 


In a very attractive volume Professor Miinsterberg has gathered 
together three of his articles recently published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and with them several other papers bearing in general on the relation, 
or rather —as it turns out—on the absence of any direct relation 
between psychology and life; and although there is a lack of uniformity 
in the manner of treatment, the chapters being addressed to different and 
at times rather widely separated publics, the result is on the whole a very 
interesting and, above all, a very timely volume. In the six chapters 
psychology is carefully separated from real in the sense of practical life, 
from physiology, from education, from art, from history, and from mysti- 
cism. Readers of the Atlantic, Wellesley students, members of the 
American Physiological Association, and of the American Psychological 
Association, the philosophical students of Princeton, and the assembled 
hearers at the Buffalo meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, and 
at the Detroit meeting of the American Drawing-Teachers’ Association, 
certainly make a mixed body of readers, but it is to be said that all of 
these, each group in its own way, have needed the plain talking which 
Dr. Miinsterberg has given, and that the many classes the country over 
which they represent will find in this book something to their advantage 
if not always to their taste. Moreover, Dr. Miinsterberg, as he tells us 
himself, has not tried to produce a work of art. “I do not want to enter- 
tain by these papers,” he says (p. x); “I want to fight; to fight against 
dangers which I see in our public life and our education, in art and 
science.” This is definite enough, and in view of it the very lack of uni- 
formity becomes a virtue, for it shows a skilful combatant meeting his 
different foes, as he should, with different weapons. 

And what dangers has Dr. Miinsterberg in mind? He sees psycho- 
logy in danger of becoming an ism (p. 33-4). “It is,” he writes (p. 267), 
“one of the greatest dangers of our time that the naturalistic point of 
view, which decomposes the world into elements for the purpose of causal 
connection, interferes with the volitional point of view of the real life 
which can deal only with values, and not with elements. I have sought 


1 Psychology and Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Pp. xiv, 286. Cloth, $2.) 
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again and again to point out this unfortunate situation, and to show that 
history and practical life, education and art, morality and religion, have 
nothing to do with these psychological constructions, and that the cate- 
gories of psychology must not intrude into their teleological realms.” 
Psychology is not life; it is not reality; it is only a “conceptual con- 
struction of an unreal character” (p. 265) ; it is “ never a mere copy of 
the reality, but always a transformation in the service of a special logi- 
cal purpose” (p. 266) ; and to try to mix the real and the logical can 
be only harmful to both. Teachers, therefore, and artists and art critics 
and historians and spiritual leaders of all sorts should abandon their 
dreams of great things from a wide learning in psychology. What can 
it profit them if they gain the whole world of psychology and lose their 
own souls! 

Such, then, is Dr. Miinsterberg’s position. It is not a novel one, but 
as he states it, with untiring repetition, it is forcible and, we repeat, it is 
timely. He seems, however, to have proved too much. In the interest 
of “idealism,” of a “heroism” and a “hero-worship” that are more 
than “empty words,” of a will that is “the bearer of all science and 
thought,” or finally, of “the real life,” he makes psychology and with it 
all the naturalistic sciences, all the conceptual constructions or logical 
transformations, altogether too unreal, and this is to turn the free will 
into a mere form, an idle conceit, and to leave to the real life only the 
reality of a ghost. It is to make reality a dogma instead of an experi- 
ence. 

Evidently Dr. Miinsterberg does not adequately appreciate his own 
assertion that science is itself a will-attitude, a will-act. His contentions 
serve an accurate, wholly objective science, and an untrammeled activity 
in practical life, being in the spirit of all who would keep science away 
from life in the fear of disturbing existing conventions or institutions, but 
they certainly do not serve a science that is really a will-attitude and a 
life that moves only through an ever clearer understanding of its condi- 
tions. Moreover, while it is lamentably true that the sciences are greatly 
abused at the present time, being the hooks for all sorts of wild and 
hurtful isms, and that psychology is more liable to abuse than almost 
any of the others, it is not a whit less true that no one can care for any 
science, not even for a psychology, that has only the truth of logic and 
the matter of unreality. Such an ideal as this can be at best purely 
regulative, representing a point of view that is valuable in any investiga- 
tion because only temporary, and to entertain it as more than the cross- 
section of a movement is to be lacking in historical sense. But Dr. Miin- 
sterberg himself is not satisfied with it. Witness his more recent 
studies and notably the book here in question. Indeed, he has already 
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escaped from the desert to which he would consign others. And as for 
the “‘ dangers,” what do they signify but this? Science needs to rise to 
new conceptions, drawing some pertinent conclusions from its logical 
constructions and actually meeting the realities of life halfway instead 
of persistently retiring into the shell of an empty atomism. In psycho- 
logy, for example, are sensations any longer even thinkable as elements ? 

Dr. Miinsterberg makes science external to life exactly as certain bio- 
logists and physiologists and comparative psychologists have wished, more 
or less consciously, to make consciousness “ epiphenomenal,” but to-day 
we are getting to think that consciousness is not only coextensive with 
life, but also so vital an incident of it as to be even one and the same 
thing, and accordingly we have both to see in science only a highly 
developed case of a vital consciousness and — which is perhaps more — 
adapt all our scientific doctrines to this larger view. Life and science or 
life and psychology are not to be identified only as home and architecture 
are not to be identified. Just as no one should imagine that the life and 
happiness of home can be made to materialize out of an architect’s plans, 
or that in the plans themselves the hopes and struggles of home can be 
exactly copied, so also no one should expect to mix psychology and life, 
but, nevertheless, house-plan and home, psychology and life, are never 
separate as Dr. Miinsterberg appears to separate them. Besides, archi- 
tecture is in reality more than plans, and psychology more than sen- 
sations. 

Conservatism, tr >a, as real among scientists as among theologians, may 
justify Dr. Miinsterberg’s position, but one needs only a slight apprecia- 
tion of history to see in his book the passing of the very kind of psycho- 
logy which he would establish more firmly. 

But, finally, to justify the separation of science and life chiefly by 
appealing to the antithesis between the causal and the teleological or the 
descriptive and the appreciative is vicious reasoning, the vicious circle. 
Popular sentiment may accept the argument without understanding just 
why it is not quite satisfactory, but serious thinking cannot accept it. 
For serious thinking the real problem is hardly touched, and the author 
of “‘ Psychology and Life” seems only to have involved himself in meta- 
physical difficulties. He may not wish to be taken metaphysically. In- 
deed, he says that he is not serious to the point of being metaphysical. 
Thus: “ We are not on the height of philosophical thinking, but on the 
low ground of observation and explanation of empirical facts.” A common 
defense, but criticism has no duty so great as to see all things from the 
summit, and also it is sure that neither Dr. Miinsterberg nor Kant can 
metaphysically eschew metaphysics. 

Still, as was said, Dr. Miinsterberg’s book is timely. It is important. 
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The author’s name will insure it a wide reading, and his fighting, let us 
say, for clearness in thought and control and dignity in life is bound to 
do good. Moreover, the criticism ventured here can take nothing and 
would take nothing from the charm and influence of a personality that 
expresses itself on every page. 


A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 





THE CRIMSON. 


No undergraduate organization has grown and developed more rapidly 
within recent years than the College daily, now published as The Harvard 
Crimson. It may be that the change has been as much for the worse in 
some respects as for the better in others; but at all events it is a change 
great enough to be called a complete alteration in the nature of the 
paper, — and probably also in the ways of carrying it on. Many of the 
articles and items that appeared in the old Herald, and its successor the 
Herald-Crimson, would now be poor “padding.” For the editors have 
got far enough to expect a certain number of “scoops” each year, and 
their difficulties lie not in filling the columns, but in squeezing into them 
each evening the news of the previous fifteen hours. In the early eighties, 
the issues of the daily —for though names have changed, and a rival 
once showed itself in the field, there has always been the one college 
newspaper — were usually filled with clippings from the professional 
journals, with semi-narrative editorials, with controversies which must 
have been amusing to the classmates of those who engaged in them, and 
with news-jottings to the effect that “there was a cut in F. A. 20 yes- 
terday,” or that “the Fitchburg Depot has a young female barber.” 
These seem to have been days of serenity and innocence. The editor’s 
work appears to have been finished by eight or nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and cannot have rested heavily on any one man’s shoulders. Much 
news was of necessity left out of the paper, the result of which was, that, 
after the admission had once been made that news in the stricc sense of 
the word was not to be considered as all-important, the tendency grew 
stronger for the daily to resemble a weekly review in its nature, more 
closely than a regular newspaper. 

But now that the primary object is to “cover” in the issue of Tuesday 
whatsoever of College interest may have happened on Monday, the man- 
aging editor and his assistant lead an arduous life. When a game or 
debate occurs at a distance, it usually happens that one or the other has 
to sit up till 2 a. m., or later, in order that a report may be in the morn- 
ing’s issue. Such, too, are the amount of material and the necessary 
limitations of space that the managing editor often ends an evening of 
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clipping and condensing by omitting some such important article as a crit- 
icism of the new Advocate, or of the first performance of the French play. 

Of a piece with this is the enlargement of quarters, and of the size of 
the paper as a business concern. Instead of the basement cell which 
used to be the editing room and sanctum some years ago, the Crimson 
now has a large office, — one of the regular stores under Hilton’s Block, 
— which has been divided into four compartments or working rooms, 
with an editing closet and sanctum behind. This sanctum is the loafing 
place and meeting room of the board. In it are preserved the relics 
and trophies of such events as the death of the Crimson’s only rival, the 
short-lived Daily News, or the victories over the Lampoon at baseball 
or football. The small library of which the Crimson boasts is kept in 
this room; and here are held, too, the beer nights, and the more serious 
meetings to discuss the policy of the paper in regard to important edito- 
rial questions, or matters of business relating to the whole board. Indeed, 
the scale on which the Crimson is now established is so great that the 
business operations demand more time and attention than could ever be 
expected of even the most efficient business manager, if it were not for 
the possibility of his making out of a good year enough to support himself 
through it. 

The work done on the “literary end” is similarly great, out of all 
proportion to the results. This is because the board changes so rapidly 
that there is no chance to organize or distribute work effectively. Many 
things are done two or three times over, and many hours are wasted every 
week which organization would save. The work of overseeing other 
people’s work often makes the managing editor’s day long past enduring, 
especially if his courses are hard, though the time spent in editing the 
copy for each issue need be next to nothing at all. Roughly speaking, 
the reporting and first-draft writing is all done by the candidates, who 
number from about forty, when a batch begins to try, to seven or eight 
when the most successful are elected editors. To be elected, a candidate 
has to convince the editors that the paper cannot get along without him, 
and for this he has to work from two to four hours a day throughout the 
three months and a half of trial. In the beginning the candidates have 
to get their own news without help from the editors. But as the poorest 
of them drop out or are dropped, the better ones are given more and 
more suggestions and assignments. This diminishes the waste of time, : 
and enables the managing editor to put them through their paces. Some 
stand the flattery of this treatment; others have their heads turned. 
Those that begin to take their ease as they grow confident are dropped 
with an alacrity which must take their breath away. For the maxim is 
that unless a man is going to have a lively interest in the paper, and be 
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willing as well as able to do its work, he has no business to be an editor. 
The deadweight of the few indifferent men who are elected is enough 
to make any managing editor take precautions. If a candidate shows 
interest and industry, however, if he is accurate and reliable in writing 
up his news, and if he has any interest, intellectual, social, or athletic, 
which brings him into contact with some of the sources of College activ- 
ity, he is pretty sure to be successful. 

But the best way to convey an idea of what undergraduate: journalism 
amounts to at present is to describe the process of getting out an issue of 
the Crimson. In doing this it will be expedient to take the point of view 
of the managing editor, the always-present, all-suffering grandmother, 
errand-boy, housekeeper, and “ boss” of the board. 

At an hour in the morning depending on the time at which he got 
to bed the previous evening, and also on his lectures, the managing 
editor comes to the office and begins his day’s work by reading the mail 
and going through the morning papers. ‘Then, after a glance at his 
memorandum books, he is ready to make out the list of assignments. 
This is the foundation of the forthcoming issue. But while laying it he 
is never free from interruptions. Editors come in to find out whether 
they are to have work given them or not, and they sit round talking, 
laughing, and poking fun at the managing editor while he tries to write 
and they wait. Often other officers of the board appear with something 
to discuss. More than one person calls with the virtuous purpose of 
pointing out that an organization in which he is interested has not been 
given enough prominence of late, or that it will deserve to be given more 
in the near future. Usually it is possible to lend a willing ear to these 
exhortations and entreaties; but sometimes it is not, and then the diffi- 
culty varies with the individual. A Freshman is easy to dispose of. 
But if the caller is an instructor or graduate, the task of pacifying him, 
of explaining the situation, or occasionally of making him see that he is 
asking for the impossible, may be both hard and unavoidable. A familiar 
classmate who rides his hobby-horse into the office is likely to be attacked 
bodily, and dumped into a huge waste-paper basket near the telephone box, 
provided enough editors are present. The most exciting of all the morn- 
ing interruptions can be caused by an angry business manager, who 
comes waving a printer’s bill for extra work. But, as no enterprise is 
likely to be well off in which the partners do not take the trouble to disa- 
gree, the squabbles within the Crimson board may be considered rather 
as signs of health and vigor than of disruption or decay. 

Before lunch-time the assignment list is made out and hung up, and 
the office can lapse into quiet until evening. Those who come to it in 
the afternoon come to write and to be let alone. 
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By half past seven the lights are lit, and the copy-box begins to bang 
its impersonal and merciless accompaniment to the printer’s sharp ery, 
“Carp-e-e.” This box is primarily an invention for conveying manuv- 
script down a shaft from the desk to the printing room; but by an impa- 
tient compositor it can be made to produce sounds that have a power of 
going on to the nerves most ruthlessly. Its first summons starts the scram- 
ble of the evening with a rush. From then on, the managing editor's 
business is to keep his head, and to see that order and reason prevail in 
all matters concerning the paper and himself. Candidates come in with 
botched “ stories” and wonderful excuses. All have to be attended to 
and set on the straight path promptly. Editors must needs be coaxed 
into getting down to their work, and then persuaded to keep at it until 
they have finished. Newspaper correspondents arrive and put the unva- 
rying question, “Is there anything to-night?” then leave for the time 
being, or go to their side room to work, according to the answer given 
by the managing editor. Invariably, bothersome people ask to insert 
two-line notices, and, after going through trouble and paper without end, 
leave sentences that have to be cut down or rewritten. More interesting 
but less common are the interruptions caused by the president of the 
board when he has some editorial question which he cannot settle alone. 
Indeed, so many and so various are the things which occur on a busy 
evening that one might say that the time which the managing editor can 
rescue from interruptions is none too much for the work of editing copy 
for the printers. 

Little by little, as the hours wear on, the hurry and worry lessen, and 
the office becomes quieter and emptier, until only the proof-reader remains 
for company. Finally the managing editor has nothing to do but to sit 
back in his chair and keep awake until he has been called up by the 
Associated Press, and the printers have told him that the paper is full 
and all is well. 

Small as it is itself, and little as the field in which it works must be 
recognized to be, the Crimson can still boast of accomplishments beyond 
its printed page, and of exciting crises without some mention of which 
no sketch would be complete. Of its noteworthy successes, one of the 
most important has been that of providing against the dangers of vicious 
or foolish reporting of Harvard news to the daily press. It has done 
this by furnishing, to any responsible newspaper correspondent who ap- 
plies, working accommodations and telephone facilities in its office, and 
also almost unrestricted access to the Crimson reports and articles before 
they are published. It has thus at once brought them into contact with 
reliable sources of information, and afforded them facilities for getting 
news which they would not care to forfeit. It cannot be doubted that 
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this arrangement has had its effect in producing a more responsible spirit 
among the reporters of College news. In addition to such larger schemes, 
certain editors and officers of the paper have done in the past, and are 
still doing, several little things which might be left untouched, but which 
it is well to have put through. So that though one can by no means say 
of the president of the Crimson, what has been observed of the editor-in- 
chief of the Yale News, that he “runs” the College, one may certainly 
say that it is inevitably his duty to shoulder countless jobs of varying 
size, and to make himself useful as a stop-gap in nearly every kind of 
juncture. This is true enough to make it a just inference that, if a 
Crimson president does not have much more than his editorial writing 
on his hands, he is either incompetent or indifferent. 

The sorts of emergency with which an editor has to deal may give 
him some excitement, and will certainly be no small part of the discipline 
of his responsibilities. For example, one evening a recent president of 
the board found himself confronted by a delegation of Seniors who told 
him to promise within fifteen minutes to print a communication, unless 
he wanted them to give it to the Boston papers. The letter was one 
which, for the time being, it was important to hold back. The only 
thing to do was to keep the delegation waiting. Much close and exciting 
maneeuvring ensued, and in the end the authors of the letter found that 
the Crimson would not publish it, and that the time for having it printed 
in Boston had slipped by. Different, but no less trying, was the break- 
down which occurred on the night of one of the recent “ blizzards.” 
The electricity was turned off the city, and the Crimson presses came to 
a standstill. The only two editors left in the office had to grope their 
way up and down snow-filled, unlighted, and unfamiliar streets until the 
owner of a steam press was found toward four in the morning and induced 
to print the paper. 

As the College has grown, and become a University in fact as well as 
in name, the Crimson has grown and become more important and more 
necessary to every student. Whatever may be its deficiencies, it is a 
thorough news-chronicler, and every morning it gives the football men 
information about the doings of the chess club, and the lacrosse players 
news of the football victories. On one side, it contributes a great deal to 
the College life of its editors, excuse enough in itself for the existence of 
an undergraduate paper. On the other, it is a daily bulletin and record, 
which, now that the University has outgrown all unity and coherence, 
can boast of being in more than one way valuable and useful to its public. 

Henry James, 2d, 99. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES, 1899. 


SAMUEL GARMAN, A. M., 


was born about 1850. He was early employed in railroad construction, 
rising from the position of adzeman to foreman; graduated from the 
Illinois State Normal University in 1870; was principal of the Mis- 
sissippi State Normal University ; then professor of Natural Sciences at 
Lake Forest ; was special pupil of Louis Agassiz, and since his death has 
been ichthyological and herpetological assistant in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, Cambridge. He has been a member of various scien- 
tific, exploring, and collecting expeditions to South America, the West 
Indies, the Rocky Mountains, and the Sierras. He is the author of 
numerous publications, nearly all of which relate to original research and 
discovery, mainly connected with Reptiles, Batrachians, Selachians, and 
Fishes. Prominent among these works are the Monographs on “ Chiamy- 
doselachus anguineus,—a living species of Cladodont Shark,” on 
“North American Ophidia,” “The Discoboles,” “The Cyprinodonts,” 
“The Lateral Canal System of Selachia and Holocephala,” and the more 
comprehensive work, recently finished, on the “ Deep Sea Fishes” of 
Prof. Alex. Agassiz’s explorations in the Panamic Region of the Pacific. 
Nearly all of Mr. Garman’s writings have been published by the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. Since 1880 he has been a frequent 
contributor to the New York Nation. He is a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; a Member of the Boston 
Natural History Society ; of the Société Zodlogique de France; of the 
Boston Scientific Society ; a Corresponding Member of the Zodlogical 
Society of London ; Member of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; of the American Fisheries Society ; a Corresponding 
Member of the Société Scientifique du Chile; Member Soc. American 
Naturalists ; of the Amer. Economical Association; of the American 
Statistical Association, and a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
(London). In 1895 he married Florence Armstrong, Neeiaeed of R. 
Sands Armstrong, M. P., of St. John, N. B. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER, A. M., 


was born at South Reading, now Wakefield, Mass., July 5, 1851. In the 
following year his parents moved to Cambridge, where he has since lived, 
and where he was educated, mainly in the public schools. In the High 
School, from which he was graduated in 1869, he took the classical course, 
with the intention of entering Harvard, but ill-health forced him at first 
to defer and finally to abandon this plan. After spending two years, 1870- 
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1871, in the banking-house of Brewster, Sweet & Co., —an experience 
which served chiefly to demonstrate his unfitness for business pursuits, — 
he devoted himself wholly to the study of ornithology, for which, from 
the days of his earliest boyhood, he had shown a strong predilection. His 
collection of North American birds with their nests and eggs — now one 
of the largest in the world — was begun in 1862, but most of the speci- 
mens were accumulated between 1872 and 1890. Since the latter year, 
Mr. Brewster’s time has been largely given to the study of the habits and 
distribution of New England birds, and to that of forestry, in which he 
has become of late much interested. To facilitate these pursuits he has 
acquired a tract of about 300 acres of woodland at Concord, where the 
birds and other wild animals, as well as the trees, shrubs, and wild flowers, 
are carefully protected and watched. In 1880 Mr. Brewster was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the department of mammals and birds at the 
Boston Society of Natural History. He resigned this position in 1885 
to take a similar one, which he still holds, at the Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoblogy. He has been President of the Nuttall Ornitholo- 
gical Club of Cambridge since its formation in 1873. He has held various 
official positions, including that of president, 1895-1898, in the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, of which he was one of the founders, and he has 
served for three years as President of the Audubon Society of Massachu- 
setts. He is a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and a member of various other scientific societies in this country and 
Europe, including the Zodlogical Society of London, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, and the California Academy of Natural Sciences of San 
Francisco. In 1880 he received the honorary degree of A. B. from Am- 
herst College. Although Mr. Brewster has not been a voluminous writer, 
he has contributed several articles and notes on birds — with an occa- 
sional review — to the Bulletin of the Nuttall Club and tothe Awk. An 
essay on Bird Migration, which appeared as one of the Memoirs of the 
Nuttall Club, is perhaps the most important of his papers. He also 
edited the second edition of Minot’s “Land Birds and Game Birds of 
New England,” as well as the chapter on birds in Mr. Adams’s reprint 
of Morton’s “ New English Canaan.” 


WILLIAM THOMAS COUNCILMAN, A. M., 


was born in Baltimore County, Md.,in 1854. He received M. D. degree 
from the University of Maryland in 1888 ; was assistant quarantine phy- 
sician for Baltimore, 1878-1889; Assistant in the Biological department 
of Johns Hopkins University, 1880; Fellow by courtesy in Biology, 
1883-1885 ; Associate in Pathology, 1885-1887 ; Associate Professor of 
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Anatomy, 1887-92. Since 1892 he has been Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy at Harvard University. He is the author of a 
number of articles on subjects in Pathology. 


IRA NELSON HOLLIS, A. M., 


was born in southern Indiana in 1856. He got his early education 
in the public schools of Louisville, Ky. Was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in October, 1874; graduated in 1878, and received the commis- 
sion of assistant engineer in June, 1880. Served on the European, 
Pacific, and Asiatic stations. Promoted to past assistant engineer in 
1889, acting as chief engineer of the Richmond, and of the Charleston 
for part of her cruise. Was ordered to the Navy Department early in 
1892 for duty in the Bureau of Steam Engineering. Resigned Oct. 1, 
1893, to accept the professorship of Engineering at Harvard University. 
Has written for periodicals and scientific societies; published lectures 
on modern navy, delivered at the Naval War College in 1892; contrib- 
uted to the late reorganization of the naval personnel. Received the 


degree of L. H. D. from Union College in June, 1899. 


GEORGE HARRIS, D. D., 


was born April 1, 1844, at East Machias, Me.; prepared for college 
at Washington Academy, East Machias, Me.; graduated from Am- 
herst College 1866, and from Andover Theological Seminary 1869; was 
minister of High Street Congregational Church, Auburn, Me., 1869- 
1872; minister of Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. L., 
1872-1883; Abbot Professor of Christian Theology in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1883-1889, and President of the Faculty, 1896-1899 ; 
elected President of Amherst College, June 27, 1899. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Amherst College in 1883, and Har- 
vard, 1899; and that of Doctor of Laws from Dartmouth in 1899. 
He was University Preacher at Harvard, 1897-1899, and Preacher to 
Dartmouth College, 1893-1899. He was co-editor of Andover Review, 
1884-1893 ; of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 1885, of “The Divinity of 
Jesus Christ,” 1892, and of “ Hymns of the Faith,” 1887, and is author 
of “ Moral Evolution,” 1896, and of “ Inequality and Progress,” 1897. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D. D., 


was born in Oswego, IIl., June 7, 1857. His early life was spent in 
Southern Ohio. He studied at Wittenberg College, in Ohio, and at 
Princeton, graduating at Princeton in 1874. Was three years in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and in 1877 was ordained by the 
Presbyters of Dayton as a minister in the Presbyterian Church. After 
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ordination he served two years under the Presbyterian Home Missionary 
Board in Nevada, preaching first in Eureka and afterwards in Gold 
Hill. From Gold Hill he was called to the pastorate of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Santa Barbara, Cal. While there he became conscious 
of a change in theological views, and in 1881 severed his connection with 
the Presbyterian Church. After a short period spent in the Harvard 
Divinity School, he became pastor of the Unitarian Church in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., in 1882. In 1882 he accepted a call to Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., where he remained till 1894. Since that time he has 
been minister of the First Parish in Cambridge. He has served three 
years, beginning in 1893, on the staff of University Preachers. 


EDWARD WILLIAM HOOPER, LL. D., 


was born in Boston, on Dec. 14, 1839. His father was R. W. Hooper, 
’30, son of John Hooper, of Marblehead. His mother was Ellen Sturgis, 
daughter of William Sturgis, of Boston, and granddaughter of John Davis 
(H. C. 1781), who was treasurer of Harvard College from 1810 to 1827, 
and a classmate of Charles Bulfinch, the architect, who built University 
Hall in 1814. Mr. Hooper was prepared for college at the private school 
of T. G. Bradford, ’22; took his A. B. degree in 1859, and the degree 
of LL. B. in 1861. Early in 1862 he went to Port Royal, S. C., under 
the orders of S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, to help in the 
care of the black people on the abandoned plantations of the “Sea 
Islands.” A few months later, when this work was transferred from 
the Treasury Department to the War Department, he was appointed by 
Abraham Lincoln additional aide-de-camp, with the rank of captain, to 
serve on the staff of Gen. Rufus Saxton, the military governor of South 
Carolina. He continued in this service until the spring of 1864, when 
repeated attacks of malarial fever caused his transfer to the staff of Gen- 
eral Dix in New York city. His duties were thus administrative rather 
than active for three years; and the brevet rank of major, given to him 
at the end of the war, was merely evidence of a clean record at the War 
Department for “ faithful and meritorious services during the war.” For 
some years after the war he was much occupied, as treasurer of the New 
England Freedmen’s Aid Society, with Southern schools, chiefly for 
South Carolina; and later with the management of trust property as 
executor and trustee; and as treasurer, or an active manager, of various 
public charities, including the office of steward, now bursar, of Harvard 
College, which he held for nearly three years until 1874. For many 
years, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Suffolk Savings Bank 
have shared much of his time with Harvard College, of which last corpora- 
tion he was treasurer from April, 1876, until July, 1898. He has also 
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been for some years a director, but never an active manager, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., and a few other business corpora- 
tions. In July, 1864, Mr. Hooper married Fanny H. Chapin, of Brook- 
line, and, after the war, lived in that town until 1873, when he built a 
house in Cambridge, next to that of Professor Gurney, who had married 
his elder sister. He lived in Cambridge for twenty-five years, until his 
resignation as Treasurer of the College, when he again became a citizen 
of Boston. His wife died in 1881, leaving him with five children, and 
his sister, Mrs. Gurney, died in 1887. Since her death he has been in 
Europe several times, with his children and with Henry Adams, ’58, who 
married his younger sister. He also went to Italy and to Vienna, in 
1894, with his cousin, Dr. W. S. Bigelow, ’71, and John La Farge, the 
artist ; and the same year to Spain, with Dr. Bigelow. Matters relating 
to the fine arts have long interested him greatly, and his intimacy with 
his classmate Richardson, the architect, brought him often in contact with 
St. Gaudens the sculptor, and other artists, to whom he is much indebted 
for knowledge of their work, and sympathy with its hardships and its 
joys. One of his daughters was married in 1898 to Bancel La Farge, 
son of the artist. As an undergraduate of Harvard College, Mr. Hooper 
laid the foundation of a liberal education, and he has had the great good 
fortune of increasing it steadily, since he took his A. B. degree, by close 
contact with the governing boards and the professors of the University, 
as well as with many other men of unusual intelligence, varied know- 
ledge, and high character. 


KENTARO KANEKO, LL. D., 


who has the distinction of being the first Japanese upon whom Harvard 
has conferred the honorary degree of LL. D., was born in 1853. At the 
age of 16 he attracted the attention of Marquis Kuroda, one of the 
richest and most powerful of the old Daimios of Japan, who, providing 
for his education, sent him in 1871 to Boston, where he studied in the 
Rice Grammar and the English High Schools. He then entered the 
law office of Messrs. Gray & Swift, his studies being largely directed 
by O. W. Holmes, Jr., 61, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
During his course in the Harvard Law School, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1878, he enjoyed the advantage of the friendship of Long- 
fellow, Holmes, R. C. Winthrop, and others of note, who with the old 
Daimio were attracted by the literary and social promise of the young 
Japanese. Returning to Japan immediately after graduation, he was in 
1880 appointed Secretary of the Senate, and had assigned to him the task 
of examining the constitutions of all the states of Europe and America, 
in preparation for the impending great change in the government of his 
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native country. Four years afterward he became a Cabinet Secretary to 
Marquis, then Count Ito, and was appointed on the commission to draft 
the new Constitution. The following year, continuing in the same line 
of work, he was on the commission to reorganize the administrative de- 
partment of the government. For the services thus rendered, on the 
promulgation of the Constitution he was rewarded with the decoration 
of the Order of the Sacred Treasure. In 1889, receiving an ap- 
pointment as Imperial Commissioner to study the actual workings of 
parliamentary institutions, he traveled extensively in Europe and 
America, and on his return, as Chief Secretary of the House of Peers, 
superintended the organization of the new Japanese Parliament. In 
1892, having been elected a member of the Institute of International 
Law, Mr. Kaneko attended its meetings in Geneva, where his plea for 
the abolition of extra-territoriality in Japan had great influence in deter- 
mining the favorable vote of the Institute. In 1894, becoming the Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, he was again honored by the 
Emperor with an appointment as Life Member of the House of Peers, 
and received an additional decoration of the Order of the Rising Sun. 
He resigned his office on a change of ministry ; but in 1898, when Mar- 
quis Ito again came into power, Mr. Kaneko entered his cabinet as 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, holding the office until the Pre- 
mier again retired. 


LEONARD WOOD, LL. D., 


was born at Winchester, N. H., Oct. 9, 1860, his family being, on both 
sides, from Massachusetts. He was educated at the common schools, 
and at Pierce Academy, Middleborough. He graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1883; but, like the other graduates who entered 
hospital service, did not receive his degree until 1884. After competi- 
tive examination, he served in the Boston City Hospital for 14 months. 
Then he practiced medicine in Boston from Sept., 1884, till April, 1885, 
when he passed his examinations for the army medical service, and was 
sent in June to Arizona. For the next two years he was engaged under 
General Lawton in the Indian campaign against Geronimo ; he commanded 
the infantry, and fora part of the time the scouts. Geronimo was 
captured, and General Wood received the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for services performed. The following winter he commanded an ex- 
pedition against renegade Indians in Mexico. He was stationed in 
Arizona till July, 1889; then served successively in California, Georgia, 
and Washington. May 8, 1898, he was appointed colonel of the 1st 
Volunteer Cavalry (“Rough Riders”); July 8, appointed brigadier- 
general; Dec. 8, major-general. From July 20, 1898, he was military 
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governor of the city of Santiago de Cuba, and military governor of the 
Province of Santiago, Oct. 12, 1898. He was mustered out as major- 
general of volunteers, May 13, 1899, and appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers in the Provisional Army to exist till July 1,1901. He 
married at Washington, D. C., in 1890, Louise A. Condit-Smith, and 
has two sons. 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL. D., 


the son of Professor Hadley, the eminent Greek scholar of Yale. Was 
born April 23, 1856; prepared for college at Hopkins Grammar 
School in New Haven; graduated at Yale, 1876; studied at Berlin in 
1877-78; has been connected with Yale as instructor since 1879; was 
appointed Professor of Political Economy in 1886; has also served as 
Labor Commissioner of the State of Connecticut, and has acted with 
more or less regularity as editorial writer for the Railroad Gazette and 
the Financial Chronicle. His chief works are, “ Railroad Transporta- 
tion: Its History and Laws” (1885), and “Economics: An Account 
of the Relations between Private Property and Public Welfare” (1896). 
He is President of the American Economic Association, and a member 
of the International Institute of Statistics. In May, 1899, he was elected 
President of Yale University. In 1887 he was University Lecturer on 
Economics at Harvard. 


WILLIAM THOMAS SAMPSON, LL. D., 
was born at Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., Feb. 9, 1840. In 1857 he 


was appointed to the Naval Academy at Annapolis by the congress- 
man of that district, the Hon. E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, New York; in 
1861, graduated from the Naval Academy with the rank of acting-mas- 
ter, and assigned to duty on the frigate Potomac ; the same year he was 
promoted to master, and assigned to the Water Witch as her executive 
officer; July 16, 1862, commissioned as lieutenant, and assigned to the 
practice ship John Adams ; 1863-1864, was instructor at the Naval 
Academy ; 1864, assigned to the ironclad Patapsco of the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and was her executive officer when she was blown 
up in Charleston harbor, Jan. 16, 1865 ; 1866, commissioned lieut.-com- 
mander, and for three years was watch officer of the Colorado, flagship 
of the European Squadron; 1867-1870, was on special service at Naval 
Academy ; 1871, assigned to steamship Congress of the European Squad- 
ron; 1874, commissioned as commander, and assigned to the Alert ; 
1876-1878, on special service at the Naval Academy ; 1879-1882, in com- 
mand of steamship Swatara of the Asiatic Squadron ; 1882-1884, special 
service at the Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C., and was in 1884 ap- 
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pointed by President Arthur a member of the International Prime-Meri- 
dian and Time Conference ; 1884-1886, was in charge of Torpedo Station 
at Newport; in 1884, was appointed by the President as member of 
the Board on Fortifications and Coast Defenses ; 1886-1890, was Super- 
intendent of Naval Academy at Annapolis; and in 1889 was appointed 
by President Harrison as delegate for the United States to the Interna- 
tional Maritime Conference. Promoted in 1889 to captain; 1890-1892, 
commander of cruiser San Francisco ; 1892, ordnance officer at Wash- 
ington Navy Yard; 1893-1897, chief of the Bureau of Naval Ordnance 
at Washington; 1897, captain of battleship Jowa ; 1898, Feb.17, ap- 
pointed by President as president of Board of Inquiry of the Maine dis- 
aster; 1898, April 20, given command of North Atlantic Squadron, 
which during Spanish war numbered 124 vessels; 1898, Sept. 5, went 
to Havana, Cuba, as member of Evacuation Commission. 


JULES CAMBON, LL. D., 


was born in Paris, April 5, 1845. He was educated and took his uni- 
versity degrees there. In 1868 he was admitted to the bar, and was 
secretary of the Society of Comparative Legislation. He served as cap- 
tain in the war of 1870-71. In 1871 he was appointed auditor to the 
Conseil d’Ktat, and at the same time he discharged the duties of secretary 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, serving under M. Jules Simon and 
M. Waddington. In 1874 he entered the administration of Algeria, and 
became in 1878 Prefect of Constantine. Having been successively Pre- 
fect of the Nord and Prefect of the Rhone, he was appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria in 1891. He quitted this post in 1897 with the title 
of Honorary Governor-General, and was sent to Washington as ambassa- 
dor. In this capacity he signed a commercial arrangement with the 
United States, May 28, 1898. Representing Spain during the late war, 
he successfully negotiated the preliminaries of peace which put an end 
to the conflict, August 12, 1898, and on April 11, 1899, exchanged the 
ratification of the treaty of peace. He is a commander of the Legion of 
Honor and an officer of Public Instruction ; among other foreign distinc- 
tions, he received, after the conclusion of peace, from the Queen Regent 
of Spain, the Grand Cross of the Order of Charles III. As a further 
souvenir of this event, President McKinley recently presented him a 
loving-cup bearing this inscription: “Presented by the President of the 
United States to His Excellency Jules Cambon, Ambassador of France, 
in token of his friendly services in the negotiation of the protocol of 
peace between the United States and Spain, August 12, 1898.” 
VOL. vil. — NO. 30. 13 
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CLASS HONORS AND ATHLETICS. 


THERE is a common impression that at some colleges athletes have 
class and social distinctions showered upon them, but that at Harvard 
they are not specially honored. The following table has been compiled 
in order to throw some light on this question. If we can discover any 
general rule governing the election of Class marshals during the past 
thirty years, we shall be able to say whether or not athletic prestige has 
influenced the result ; for at Harvard the chief prizes which a Class can 
bestow on its members are the marshalships. Election to the old socie- 
ties has hardly any Class significance; election to the small and exclu- 
sive clubs has no Class significance at all, since the electors are usually 
members of another Class or of a small clique ; but the marshals are 
supposed to be generally known, popular, and representative men. 

To make this table more comprehensive, the residence of each mar- 
shal is set down, so that readers may draw what conclusions they will as 
to the effect of locality on college popularity. It is further stated to 
which, if either, of the older clubs — the Porcellian or the A. D. — he 
belonged, in order to show how far “club men” have enjoyed the wider 
popularity which attaches to a marshalship. All but three or four of the 
men below were members of the Hasty Pudding Club. It should be ob- 
served that until 1873 a man might belong to both the A. D. and Por- 
cellian. 

The choice of 1870 as the starting-point of this survey is not purely 
arbitrary, because it was only then that athletics began to play a great 
part in undergraduate life. The contests in baseball and rowing with 
Yale had recently become established as yearly events, and the actual 
number of students engaging in sports was already considerable. Not 
until 1875 did football take rank with rowing and baseball as one of the 
three great sports. Several years more elapsed before track athletics 
were added to the list. 

In the following table, P. C. stands for Porcellian Club, and A. D. 
for A. D. Club. Wherever a marshal has belonged to a University team 
and to Class teams also, the former fact alone is stated. The residence 
given is that of the undergraduate register. Thanks are due to several 
Class secretaries for furnishing data. 


1870. 
1. Steven V. R. Thayer, Boston: Class Nine ; Class Crew. A. D., P. C. 
2. George H. Adams, Jacksonville, Ill. A. D., P. C. 
3. Willard T. Perrin, Grantville : Nine. 
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1871. 
1. James S. MecCobb, Portland, Me. : Crew ; Class Nine. 
. A. McC. Bush, Albany, N. Y.: Capt. Nine. 
3. Walter Clifford, New Bedford. P. C. 


1872. 
1. Henry St. J. Smith, Portland, Me.: Capt. Crew. A. D. 
2. Richard A. Gambrill, Baltimore, Md.: Freshman Nine. A. D., P. C. 
3. Robert S. Russell, Boston: Crew. A. D., P. C. 


bo 


1873. 
. Frederick P. Jones, Portsmouth, N. H.: Class Crew. A. D. 
. John Bryant, Boston: Crew. P. C. 
. Dudley L. Pickman, Boston: Class Crew. P. C. 


qh = 


1874. 
. Arthur L. Devens, Cambridge : Substit. for Crew ; Freshman Crew. A. D. 


. James Lawrence, Boston. P. C. 
. William G. McMillan, Cleveland, O. A. D. 


onre 


1875. 


. Vineent Y. Bowditch, Boston. A. D. 
. Abbott Lawrence, Boston. P. C. 
. Henry S. Van Duzer, New York. A. D. 


oo bd = 


1876. 


1. Edward C. Hall, Kingston : Football; Class Crew. P. C. 
2. Daniel C. Bacon, Jamaica Plain: Capt. Crew; Football. A. D. 
3. John K. Berry, Roxbury. 
1877. 
Only a Class Secretary, Wm. E. Russell, elected. 
1878. 


1. Frederick W. Thayer, Waverley : Capt. Nine ; Football. A. D. 
2. Wm. A. Bancroft, Groton: Capt. Crew. A. D. 
3. Wm. S. Otis, Boston. <A. D. 


1879. 
. John T. Bowen, Boston. P. C. 
. Alvah Crocker, Fitchburg: Crew. A. D. 
. Henry C. Mercer, Doylestown, Pa. A. D. 


oo bh = 


1880. 
1. Robert Bacon, Jamaica Plain: Crew ; Capt. Football. A. D. 
2. Charles Ware, Dorchester: Class Crew. A. D. 
3. Richard Trimble, New York : Capt. Crew. P. C. 
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1881. 
1. Edward D. Brandegee, Utica, N. Y.: Capt. Crew. P.C. 
2. Edward W. Atkinson, Brookline: Crew; Football. A. D. 
3. Wm. R. Thayer, Waverley. A. D. 


1882. 
. Wm. H. Manning, Cambridge : Capt. Football. 
. Elliott H. Pendleton, Cincinnati, O. A. D. 
. James W. Babcock, Chester, S. C. ; Class Crew. 


ob 


1883. 
1. Charles P. Curtis, Boston: Crew ; Class Football. P. C. 
2. George E. Lowell, Chestnut Hill: Class Nine. A. D. 
3. Charles P. Perin, Fort Snelling, Minn. : Class Crew; Football. 


1884. 
1. T. J. Coolidge, Jr., Manchester: Track Athletics ; Pres. H. A.A. A.D. 
2. Wm. H. Goodwin, Jamaica Plain: Track Athletics. A. D. 
3. Wm. F. Wesselhoeft, Boston: Football. <A. D. 


1885. 
. John E. Thayer, Lancaster : Football ; Capt. Fresh. Nine ; Class Crew. A.D. 
. James J. Storrow, Boston : Capt. Crew. A. D. 
. Charles H. Atkinson, Brookline : Capt. Mott Haven Team. A. D. 


ob = 


1886. 
. Wm. S. Barnes, San Francisco, Cal.: Freshman Crew. A. D. 
. Walter B. Phillips, Boston : Capt. Nine ; Football. 
. Herbert T. Allen, Somerville : Nine. 


on = 


1887. 
. Henry W. Keyes, Boston : Capt. Crew; Freshman Eleven. A. D. 
. Wm. A. Brooks, Haverhill : Crew ; Capt. Football. 
. Frederic S. Coolidge, Boston : Class Crew and Nine. 


oo bh = 


1888. 
. Charles F. Adams, Quincy : Capt. Class Crew. A. D. 
. Albert F. Holden, Cleveland, O.: Capt. Eleven ; Class Nine. 
. John W. Wood, Jr., South Orange, N. J.: Crew; Eleven. P.C. 


Co nS = 


1889. 


. Perry D. Trafford, Fall River: Crew ; Football ; Class Nine. , 
. Edward C. Storrow, Boston : Crew. 
. John T. Davis, Jr.: St. Louis, Mo. : Crew. 


1890. 
. Benjamin T. Tilton, Newport, R. I.: Crew ; Football. 
. Samuel Dexter, Chicago: Football. A. D. 
. Robert F. Herrick, Boston: Capt. Crew. 
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1899. ] Class Honors and Athletics. 
1891. 
1, Arthur J. Cumnock, Lowell: Capt. Football. A. D. 


1. 
2. 


. Dudley S. Dean, Manchester, N. H.: Capt. Nine ; Football. 
. Stephen V. R. Crosby, Albany, N. Y.: Football. A. D. 


1892. 


Neal Rantoul, Salem: Crew. A. D. 
John C. Powers,Rochester, N. Y.: Crew. A. D. 


3. John W. Cummin, Williamsport, Pa. <A. D. 
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1893. 


. Bernard W. Trafford, Fall River : Capt. Football; Nine. A. D. 
. Louis A. Frothingham, Jamaica Plain: Capt. Nine. P. C. 
. Davis R. Vail, Boston: Capt. Crew. 


1894. 


. Bertram G. Waters, Boston : Capt. Football. 
. Marshall Newell, Great Barrington: Football. Crew. 
. George C. Lee, Chestnut Hill. <A. D. 


1895. 


. Robert W. Emmons, Boston : Capt. Football. A. D. 
. Walter M. Briggs, St. Louis, Mo.: Capt. Class Crew. 
. Robert D. Wrenn, Highland Park, Ill.: Tennis Champion of America ; 


Nine. A.D. 
1896. 


. John C. Fairchild, Boston: Football ; Class Crew. A. D. 
. Edward H. Fennessey, Boston: Capt. Crew. A. D. 
. John R. Bullard, Dedham : Capt. Crew. 


1897. 


. Robert H. Stevenson, Boston : Football; Baseball. A. D. 
. Edgar N. Wrightington, Brookline : Capt. Football ; Crew. 
. James Dean, Brookline : Capt. Nine ; Class Football. 


1898. 


. James H. Perkins, Milton ; Capt. Crew. P.C. 
. David M. Goodrich, Akron, O.: Crew. A. D. 
. Norman W. Cabot, Brookline : Capt. Football. A. D. 


1899. 


- Maleolm Donald, Brookline : Football. P. C. 
. Benjamin H, Dibblee, Ross, Cal.: Capt. Football; Baseball. P. C. 
. John W. Farley, Cambridge: Football. P. C. 
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SUMMARY. 
Whole number of marshals. ; : ‘ ; 87 
Members of one or more Varsity teams. : . 55 
Members of one or more Class teams : ; ‘ 17 
Non-Athletic : ; @ 6 ‘ : . 
Captains of ’Varsity teams ° . ° . - 32 
Members of A. D. Club m . . ‘ . . 46 
Members of Porcellian Club. : - ‘ 5 18 
Non-Club.. . 24 


Residence : Massachusetts, 59 ; New York, 6 ; Ohio, 4; Illinois, 3 ; Maine, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, California, Missouri, 2 each ; Maryland, South 
Carolina, Minnesota, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 1 each. 


From this it appears that Massachusetts is to be credited with exactly 
two thirds of the marshals; that more than seven ninths of the whole 
number are to be classed as athletes, and three fifths as club men. It ap- 
pears, further, that 29 members of the Varsity Crew and 28 members 
of the ’Varsity Eleven have been elected marshals, as against only 12 
members of the Varsity Nine. In other words, a member of the Crew 
or Eleven has had more than twice as good a chance as a member of the 
Nine of being a marshal. The disproportion in favor of football is 
even greater than that, as football has been in vogue less than 25 years. 
The most cursory glance at the figures will settle once for all whether 
athletes are honored by their classmates at Harvard. 

Editor. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXPANSION OF HARVARD. 


For many years Harvard University has been like a river which is 
fed by constantly increasing affluents: though every year it 
Harvard delivers to the sea a greater contribution, yet the level of 
the waters steadily rises. There is something almost fatal- 
istic in the growth of the University, and of almost every School and 
Department within the University. Every twelvemonth, a new series 
of families, widely scattered and unconnected, is planning to send sons 
to Harvard: during the last five years, the number of June candidates for 
entrance to the College and Scientific Schools (preliminary and final) 
has risen by successive increments of 87, 72, 55, 30, and 85 from 1040 
to 1369. Every year a new detachment of promising graduates of 
colleges, hitherto unrepresented here, make up their minds to come to 
Harvard professional schools. It is this ever-widening circle of people 
who for the first time send their sons hither that gives to the Corpora- 
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tion and to the Faculty confidence that the University has still a large 
growth before it; for, in face of the keen competition of other great and 
effective institutions, no one college can hope to hold its own from the 
circle of the sons of its own graduates, or from the natural growth of the 
population of the regions interested in it. It is the ambition of some 
Harvard men to see their Alma Mater one—and not the least —of 
a dozen institutions which may reasonably claim to be national in mem- 
bership, influence, and: spirit. Hence the cheerfulness of the figures 
given in Table I, showing the registration of the University to about 
Nov. 1; they show not only large numbers, but steadiness of supply. 
At the same time, the preparation required of undergraduates has become 
more serious, and the professional schools are becoming, with few excep- 
tions, schools of graduates. The increase in numbers is not more strik- 
ing than the increase in the average attainments of persons entering the 


University. 
HARVARD STUDENTS. 
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a a % = a o BH |BS | & | aa 
Harvard College . 496 | 508 | 393] 311] 189 1897 | 1844 53) 641 
Lawrence Scientific School : 177 | 107 69 63 80 416 80} 220 
Specials, college and scientific. | 148 67 39 15 | [189] 
Graduate School ... 171 2 Be) 33 [320]; 320] 319 1} 171 
Total Arts and Sciences. . .| 992 | 764| 535] 422) 269 2713 | 2579 | 134 | 1032 
Divinity School. . ... . 10 4 4 - 2 7 27 25 2 19 
Law School . . . . . - «| 202| 191] 134 ~ 51 - 608 | 543 65 | 238 
Medical School . . . . . «| 156] 153] 116} 105 - 20} 550} 546 4) 156 
Dental School ...... 46 49 36 - - 131 | 139 -8 45 
Veterinary School. . .. . 6 7 10 - 1 24 -1 7 
Bussey Institution. . . . . 17 3 - ~ 5 25 22 3 19 
Total professional schools . .| 467 | 407 | 300} 105 59 27 | 1365 | 1300 65} 504 
Total University . - « «| 1459 | 1171 | 835] 627] 328) 353 78 | 3879 | 199 | 1536 
Summer Schools, 1898 ~ < of Coe 923 | 746) 177 
Teachers’ courses : ‘ is - 63 | (10s]) 41 
Radcliffe College (regular). . 2 E S 
Radcliffe College ree} -| (51); [25]; [ey [14] 390 | 409 19} 168 
Total teachers . . a 442 | 403 39 
Administrative officers . abe 94 9 4 
Total University influence . . | 2382 | 1256 900 | 604} 432 | 394) 5780 | 5450; 400 




















Several interesting things are brought out by the table above. One 
is the continued growth of Harvard College side by side ne table 
with a more rapid growth of the Scientific School ; and it °*Pounded. 
is plain that, for decades to come, the College will remain unassailably 
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the first in importance and interest of all the departments of the Univer- 
sity. The Scientific School gains in the face of some actual and more 
expected severity of entrance requirements ; it gains because boys and 
parents think it is a good school, fitting men well for actual life. The 
Graduate School holds its own notwithstanding strong competition. The 
Medical School falls off a little, as was expected when the course was 
made longer, and a degree was set up as an approaching condition of 
entrance. The total registration of regular students has at last forged 
across the 4000 mark; and the 923 students of the Summer School, now 
the most numerously attended of all the departments of the University 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER UNIVERSITIES. 
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Arts 901 177 | 686 791 666 | 1228 | 443 | 392 | 1221 | 1897 
Selences . . . «© « 2 «© « | 363 | 464] 795 | 569] 444 | 2 7 496 

Teachers’ Colleges. . . . «| 249 | = - - 246 - 

| —— 

Total undergraduates . . . | 1150 177 | 1049 | 1255 | 1461 | 1797 | 1133 | 694 | 1494 | 2393 
Se AM ee = ee NS RR 

Graduate Schools . . . . -| 375 188 | 145 81 170 | 283} 383 | 168 74} 320 
Theology . . . + + + + «| 205 - - - 99 - - is 27 
eis + 6 6 + # » ~ « -/|- 213 | 177{| 197] 372] 306] 800] 608 

Medicine . dere: ie arte - 267 | - - 315 | 134] 756 70 | 475 | 56 
Dentistry. . . . «+ «© « » - - - Re - s 482 | 249] 131 
Veterinary ... «ss - ass is Ps 28 a = 44 oe 24 
Other Schools - - | - 172 90 | 153 - 2 144 25 
— |—__—_— —_|-—_——_- —— —— 

Total advanced departments .| 580/ 455) 145 | 466 780 ; 866 | 1510 | 1690 | 1742 | 1685 
ee a a a en a Se 

Total regular students . . .{| 1730] 632 | 1194 1721 | 2241 | 2663 | 2643 | 2384 | 3236 | 4078 




































































Double registrations . . . . 50 0 | 0} 39} 20]; 140 0; 10 | 0 10 
j | | ae —_— . =a 
| | 
Nettotal. ... . . . «| 1680| 632 | 1194} 1682 2221 | 2523 | 2643 | 2374 | 3236 | 4068 
| | 
— | —_— A rT 
Gainin Arts. . . . - . + |f4ip | -10 53 | 7 50 -7 58 | 29 38 53 
Gain in Sciences . . . . . |)” 29) 85] -5] 49] 27 | 12} 27] 80 
Gain in advanced departments 35 | 15 13 48! 148 79 | 161 | -119 | 177 66 
“TEESE 
Totalgain .......{ 32] 5| 95) 199) 203% -20| 246] -78)| 242] 199 
a | | 
Women’s Colleges. . .. . - ee - | - - 190 | - os 390 
Summer Schools and Teachers | 
Courses. 2 2 « 0 0 0 « - -| - 343 | 424) 165] 250) 267 | 225 | 923 
Grand total of students . . ./| 1680] 632 | 1194 | 2025*) 2645 | 2688 | 3083 | 2651 | 3346 | 5250 








* Estimates. 
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except the College, represent a little university in themselves, for they 
include Arts, Sciences, Theology, and Medicine. The Summer School 
of Theology counted 105, and promises henceforth to be a large intel- 
lectual and moral force. Counting in the Radcliffe students, including 
the University teachers and officers, and subtracting duplications, esti- 
mated at about 100, the persons whose names appear in the University 
records for 1899-1900 are 5800 in number, and Harvard thus stands 
among the world’s largest universities. This growth, however, is not 
peculiar to Harvard : throughout the country, the great universities are 
gaining in number and improving in organization, as may be seen in 


Table II. 


The facts baldly set forth in this table are of much significance in 
American education, though it is difficult to make exact gomparative 
comparisons, because the different universities have very A‘endance. 
different systems of classification and organization. In some universi- 
ties, persons in teachers’ courses, and in other partial connections, are 
counted as undergraduates; in others none are included, except persons 
presumably spending their whole time in the University. For purposes 
of comparison, the figures are so arranged as to show the total of regular 
permanent students, whether men or women, who are officially classed 
as members of the University. Hence teachers’ colleges regularly estab- 
lished as a part of the University are included, on the supposition that 
the students are doing full work; while the students of separate women’s 
colleges, like Barnard and Radcliffe, and students in summer schools or 
teachers’ courses, pursued while the students have other avocations, are 
not entered in the totals of regular students. On this basis of compari- 
son, Harvard College is still by far the largest school of arts in America, 
a half larger than the corresponding departments of Yale, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania. The Scientific School is surpassed only by those of Yale 
and Cornell (as also by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, not 
shown in the table). The total of undergraduates is not far from the 
total university enrolment of Yale, Cornell, or Columbia. The Graduate 
School has been outstripped by that of Columbia, which is likely to be 
the most important rival in that field. The Law School outnumbers all 
but that of Michigan. The Medical School is smaller than those of 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, and than some separate schools not here 
enumerated, but is much larger than the Johns Hopkins School, its rival 
as a Graduate School of Medicine. The University of Pennsylvania is 
now entering on a higher standard of preparation, and hence shows a 
temporary loss. The School of Dentistry is flourishing though less in 
numbers than some of its rivals. In the total of professional students, 
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Michigan now counts a hundred more than Harvard; in fact, there is 
not a department of the University (except the College) which is not 
outstripped in enrolment by a similar department elsewhere, but in the 
aggregate Harvard is a leader with no near second ; for the departments 
fit into each other and are well-balanced and cover the whole ground. 
Throughout the universities, the humanities show vitality. Applied 
sciences show no signs of replacing languages, history, philosophy, and 
mathematics as the basis of the education of men of affairs who have no 
distinct specialty before them. Not only institutions like Princeton and 
Harvard College, with a long tradition of liberal studies, but also new 
institutions founded with a special view to scientific instruction like Cor- 
nell and Wisconsin, show a large gain in arts. The growth of American 
universities seems healthy and well-balanced. 


The changes in the teaching force in the University during the last 
year have been unusually numerous. Of the 102 members 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences a year ago, four have 
withdrawn, — Prof. A. R. Marsh, to go into business; Asst. 
Prof. G. W. Fitz, to engage in private medical practice; Dr. C. B. 
Davenport, to take a professorship in the University of Chicago; and 
Dr. R. C. Manning, to take a professorship in another college. The new 
members of the Faculty are Prof. Minton Warren, who leaves a full pro- 
fessorship and headship of a department at Johns Hopkins to take up, 
as a part of his work, some of the instruction in classical philology for- 
merly given by the lamented Prof. Allen; Dr. C. R. Sanger, ’81, is 
called from Washington University, St. Louis, to become assistant pro- 
fessor of Chemistry ; Dr. Asaph Hall, who was previously a lecturer on 
Celestial Mechanics, is now a member of the Faculty under the same 
title. Six instructors previously on annual appointment have been added 
to the Faculty, — Mr. Irving Babbitt in French, Dr. W. H. Schofield in 
English, Mr. J. B. Woodworth in geology, Mr. Charles Palache in miner- 
alogy, Mr. G. F. Newton in designing and drawing, Dr. Frank Russell in 
anthropology. Within the Faculty, the following promotions have been 
made: Asst. Prof. H. L. Warren, to be professor of Architecture; Prof. 
W. M. Davis, transferred to the Sturgis-Hooper professorship, formerly 
held by the late Prof. J. D. Whitney; Asst. Prof. de Sumichrast, to be 
associate professor of French; Asst. Prof. M. H. Morgan, to be professor 
of Classical Philology ; Dr. R. W. Willson, to be assistant professor of 
Astronomy; Dr. P. B. Marcou, to be assistant professor of Romance 
Languages; Mr. C. P. Parker, to be assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin; Dr. A. C. Coolidge, to be assistant professor of History ; Lieut. 
W. S. Burke, to be assistant professor of Mechanical Engineering; Dr. 


Changes 
in the 
Faculties. 
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C. B. Gulick, to be assistant professor of Greek ; Mr. R. T. Jackson, to 
be assistant professor of Palaeontology. The total number of the present 
Faculty is 107, of whom six — Professors James, White, Emerton, Gross, 
Wolff, and Osgood —are absent on their sabbatical year, leaving an active 
Faculty of 101 members. Both the increase in numbers and the internal 
promotions show that the Corporation has confidence in the present pros- 
perity of the University. In other faculties the changes have been 
few: Dr. A. L. Mason, former associate professor of Clinical Medicine, 
retires; Dr. A. L. T. Schaper is made assistant professor of Histology ; 
and Mr. J. I. Westengard, who last year was instructor on temporary 
appointment, becomes assistant professor of Law. The only changes in 
the administrative officers are the appointment of Dr. John Orne, Jr., as 
curator of Arabic manuscripts in the Semitic Museum; of P. H. Tufts, as 
library assistant in charge of maps; and of Mr. R. W. Coues, as assistant 
recorder. Mr. C. F. D. Belden becomes secretary of the Law Faculty 
vice E. H. Gilmore, secretary of the Law School. 


The various American universities have different units for the mea- 
surement of their academic instruction. In the University instruction 
of Chicago the unit is a “ major,” that is, a course pursued Meters. 
through a term of 12 weeks, 5 times a week. In other colleges it is 
a “term study,” pursued for one third of the college year, usually 14 
weeks. At Harvard it is a “course” normally of three exercises a week 
during the year. Under systems of absolute prescription, there is no 
need of these balancing units, the practical unit being a year’s work, in- 
cluding all the studies set down in the curriculum for that year; but 
wherever the elective system comes in, with its substitutions, there must 
be equivalents. Whatever the requirement, there will always be cases 
of absences during a part of the year; and in all the graduate schools 
there is a distinct element of extremely good students who are engaged 
in professions, and who therefore take only a course, or two courses, at 
atime. This raises the question of tuition fees for less than full work. 
At Harvard there is a provision by which, in such cases, a student pays 
for single full courses $45, for half courses $25, and for additional work 
in proportion, up to the $150 which is the annual fee. Here we have 
something not unlike the German system of a special fee for each course 
taken by a student. What shall be done, however, when a student regu- 
larly enrolled takes, not the required four or five courses, but six or 
even seven? This is a practice convenient for men working through the 
course in three years; and it has recently been suggested that students 
who take more than the normal number of courses shall be obliged to 
pay in proportion, partly as a punishment, and partly because the in- 
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creased number of students throws an increased responsibility upon the 
teachers. As one gentleman has expressed it, “a student would not 
expect to go into a bakery and pay for four loaves of bread, and carry 
away five or six. Our students are going off with more than they pay 
for.” It is of course true that no syndicate of students could hire a 
body of instructors of equal age and experience with those of Harvard, 
and pay them out of a tuition-fee of $150 a year; but it is also true 
that in 1896-97 the 4000 students paid about $540,000 in tuition, and 
the salaries directly paid for instruction were about $490,000. It is the 
running expenses, and the cost of improving and enlarging the “ plant,” 
which make the real cost of each student so far exceed what he pays to 
the University. Something might be said about the disadvantage to the 
student of trying to do too much work at once ; but five courses are not 
thought too much for Freshmen, and even law students; and five and 
a half and even six courses are carried by many excellent students. If 
it is fair to charge a pro rata fee for men who take more than the re- 
quired number of courses, the convenient principle of equality in fixing 
the dues must give way, and there must be substituted a computation 
something like the English railroad rates, part of the sum to be based 
upon “terminal charges,” incident to every transaction, and a part 
upon the local expenses, proportioned to the distance, — that is, every 
student now registered in Harvard might be charged with a fixed sum 
for the general facilities of the University, and then might pay for such 
instruction as he took. Payment by course is familiar in the Ger- 
man universities; but there the cost is about $5 per course, for four 
or five lectures a week during a half year. If such a system should be 
adopted, it might be reasonable to take the other part of the German 
system, that is, to turn the fees, or a portion of them, over to the profes- 
sors concerned, so that the harder task of teaching several hundred stu- 
dents might be duly recompensed. It is evident that the instructors in 
the less popular subjects would not favor such a division of fees ; and there 
seems to be a fallacy somewhere in the idea that college courses are 
commodities, like loaves of bread, or that we must prevent our students 
from carrying away too much from the University. The object of the 
training given in colleges and professional schools is to make strong, 
useful men. If one man is best made by four courses and another by 
seven, may not the University provide a year’s instruction for them both 
for the same fee, just as it provides the opportunities of the Gymnasium 
equally to weak and strong ? 


The question of extra courses involves another subject, which is again 
before the College Faculty, and’ also some of the professional facul- 
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ties, —the status of the three-year student. An increasing number of 
men, including some of the ablest and most promising, get pyre 
impatient of the passage of years, and by offering extra sub- Courses. 

jects on entrance, and by taking extra courses, attempt to work off the 
greater part of the four years’ work in three; this year the Faculty 
grants leave of absence to more than 50 students who have completed 
or nearly completed their course, most of whom wish to register in the 
Professional Schools. In many instances, such students do not desire to 
take the A. B. at the end of the third year, preferring to appear in the 
Quinquennial with the friends with whom they entered college. Taking 
extra courses is therefore a practical method of accomplishing the pur- 
pose of the proposed three years A. B. course; but objections are made 
from both sides. Some college instructors are inclined to look with 
doubt upon a system by which a man takes five, six, or more courses in 
a year, on the ground that he does not sufficiently intensify his work ; 
and the Law School dislikes to have students in its first year who are 
making up from one to two courses in College, and whose attention is 
therefore distracted. The Faculty has a rule against taking more than 
six courses in a year; but it is possible to accumulate 17 or 18 in three 
years, and by the abolition of required Sophomore and Junior English 
the number of courses necessary for a degree has been reduced to 17. 
It has been suggested that students who have completed 16 courses, and 
who thereafter attend the first year instruction of the Law, Medical, 
Dental, or Veterinary Schools, and pass examinations thereon, shall, at 
the end of that year, be allowed their degrees, — that is to say, a student 
who in three years, in addition to the 13 courses which are the minimum 
for those years, shall complete three additional courses, shall be allowed 
to count the work of the first year in the professional school as relieving 
him from one course of college work. The difficulty with this plan is that 
it makes no provision for Harvard students who prefer the professional 
schools of other universities, although those schools may be of the high- 
est excellence ; and it does not allow for other students who have com- 
pleted their 16 courses and go into teaching or business, and in the next 
year have an experience of life and a training of the mind as important 
as that of a professional school. The remedy is not complete or perma- 
nent, and cannot prevent the raising again of the whole question of the 
three years’ course ; for the numerous requests for leave of absence, and 
the large number of extra courses, show how many students have a dis- 
position to shorten the course even by a method clumsy and unsatisfac- 


tory. 
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One of the advantages of an ancient institution, which for many years 
The New has had large graduating classes, is the hold which it has 
— upon the community. The wealthiest and the most publie- 

spirited founder or patron of a new university is often not 
a graduate of any college; and no such institution can enjoy the accu- 
mulated affection of generations of alumni, who feel instinctively the 
needs of their beloved college and have the means of satisfying them. 
Harvard has been favored not only by men like Price Greenleaf, Henry 
L. Pierce, and Edward Austin, who left great sums behind them for spe- 
cified or general objects, but during the last forty years the University has 
never known a great need without living friends coming forward at a fit- 
ting moment with a fitting gift. When the time came to rear a suitable 
monument to the Harvard heroes of the Civil War, a broad subscription 
provided the funds. When a pension system for instructors seemed the 
best means for bringing in and holding able men, an anonymous giver fur- 
nished a large sum of money for that purpose. When it became neces- 
sary to provide facilities for large numbers of students in competitive 
athletics, George W. Weld built a boat-house, and other friends provided 
the Soldier’s Field and the necessary buildings. For some years it has 
been evident that the great social need of the College was a central meet- 
ing-place ; and by the generosity of Major H. L. Higginson the long- 
discussed Harvard Union has at last become a certainty. The thanks of 
the University are due not only to the donor but also to the commiitee 
which has kept this well before the minds of the community, and has 
shown that the plan is feasible. The $150,000 provided for the building 
will be much increased in effectiveness by the admirable site, set apart 
for the purpose by the Corporation, at the corner of Harvard and Quincy 
streets. This was the homestead of H. C. Warren, ’79. This site is 
adjacent to the College premises, is conveniently reached from all parts 
of Cambridge and Boston, is on the main avenue of student movement, 
is central to Memorial Hall, the Yard, the recitation rooms, the play- 
grounds, and the new centre of student population on and near Mt. 
Auburn Street. 


Two or three recent incidents, of no great importance in themselves, 
The Ethics  *how some of the difficulties which students experience in 
of Athletics. keeping up a proper frame of mind toward the opposing 
teams. To those who remember those entertaining games when the cap- 
tain of the Harvard Nine planted himself on the side lines when the 
bases were empty and began to roar, “ Now then, everybody run,” as the 
pitcher was about to deliver the ball, these do not seem the worst times in 
the history of athletics; and the present spirit of the students and of 
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audiences is in general considerate. Perhaps the magazine-gun volleys of 
cheers at critical moments in games are well enough understood by both 
sides to be part of the performance ; and what would become of the col- 
lege press if it could not write editorials urging men to come out and sit 
on the bleachers and “ encourage the team”? College audiences are usu- 
ally good-natured even in the defeat of their favorites. As to the players 
themselves, football, which brings in so much personal contact, and seems 
to an audience of laymen to abound in fisticuffs, is really a game in which 
the man of bad temper and the slugger is felt to be a weak spot in his 
team. Purposeful injuries on the football field are now extremely rare, 
although there are few old attendants at football games who have not 
seen them. The millennium has not come in football, and it would not 
be safe to say that any year or any college was free from trickery or 
unfair play, or from giving illegally hard knocks; but when one hears 
middle-aged men, graduates of colleges, gravely asserting that football 
games are scenes of drunkenness and rioting, from which the players 
come forth bruised and bloody, and that athletics has substituted in the 
colleges of the land a false standard of eminence, the readiest answer is 
to inquire why, if athletics have degraded the colleges, the colleges are so 
much more efficient, and so much more distinctly intellectual leaders, than 
they were before athletics grew up. The causes of the intellectual vigor 
are doubtless not to be found in the athletic fields, but there is no such 
demoralization as some good people suppose. 


No one can live in a college community without feeling that the great 
athletic contests absorb a disproportionate quantity of the wn. gooa side 
attention and vitality of large numbers of students. There ® Athletics. 
could not, however, be a greater mistake than to suppose that the leading 
college athletes are worshiped simply as the embodiment of physical 
strength, and that they are modern gladiators, trained for the kill, and 
void of literary ambitions. One of the principal reasons for the greater 
success of Harvard in the athletics of the last few years has been the 
increased intelligence of athletic men and methods. The successful cap- 
tain does not win merely because he is strong or fleet or skilful, but 
because he is a man of force, a born commander; because he shows in 
athletics qualities which mean success in life, — forethought, patience, 
quickness to seize an opportunity, endurance, and decision at critical 
moments. The best athletes are often good students and sometimes high 
scholars, because they have minds which can excel; and it would be 
unsafe to suppose that, if there were no athletics, a greater quantity of 
mind would be applied to college studies. It does not make much dif- 
ference to mankind, to the future of the College or of the members of 
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teams, whether Harvard is successful or defeated in a particular athletic 
contest ; but it does make a difference, throughout the life of Harvard 
University, whether men apply themselves resolutely and unshrinkingly 
to the tasks that they undertake. Inasmuch as the training for athletic 
contests, in the strict discipline which now prevails, requires sobriety and 
regularity, early hours and plenty of sleep, and since most of the colleges 
now decline to permit students who are deficient in their studies to take 
part in match games, the athletes are subject to both moral and intel- 
lectual influences which are very beneficial. A good captain insists that 
the men on his team shall be regular at college exercises, and prompt at 
the tests of their courses, The athlete, who gets on probation by his 
indolence, is depriving his fellows of the strength that they need, and his 
responsibility is brought home to him. Certainly there are few persons 
connected with Harvard College, whose experience has gone through the 
last twenty-five years, who do not feel that the moral and the intellectual 
life of the College would be lower if, as was threatened fifteen years ago, 
intercollegiate contests had been entirely forbidden. The interruptions, 
the over-emphasis, the excitement, the passion of intercollegiate athletics, 
are to be deplored, but the willing labors of sincere friends of athletics at 
Harvard have so far minimized these dangers that athletics have come 
to be accepted by some as an inevitable, by others as a valuable, incident 


to college life. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

In the December, 1895, Student Life article, one may read this highly 
amusing passage: “ What followed more nearly resembled an innocent 
hand-shaking than the traditional ‘rush,’ and both factions seemed 
heartily glad when an officer of the University and one or two under- 
graduates parted them. With this rather amusing burlesque, the end of 
the ‘ Bloody Monday’ tradition in student life may be chronicled.” How 
far-seeing were those bold dissenters who said, ‘“ This shall stop; we have 
had enough”! With what feelings will they now learn that the end of the 
‘Bloody Monday ” tradition not only has not come to pass, but that this 
year there actually were two “ Bloody Mondays ” ! 

Little was said or done about the “rush” by either of the two under- 
classes until the startling announcement was made that the Committee on 
Reception of Freshmen had decided to change the day of the customary 
meeting in Sanders from Monday to Tuesday. Public opinion gave, as the 
reason for the change, that the Faculty thought by this means to abolish 
the annual scrimmage. The committee, on the other hand, defended 
themselves by saying that they wished to be freed from the responsibili- 
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ties of undergraduate misbehavior. At this the knowing ones smiled, 
and recalled the fact that long ago the committee was organized, and the 
receptions planned, for the purpose of diverting the minds of Freshmen 
on the evening of the “ rush,” and of giving them an innocent but healthy 
form of entertainment. 

Sophomores and Freshmen would not be denied; and, though the re- 
ception was to be Tuesday evening, ‘‘ Bloody Monday” night had not 
grown old when cheering began in the Yard, at first intermittent, then 
swelling out constantly in ever louder “ Three this way’s!” or “‘ Two, 
two, two,” etc. The pot had been set a-brewing early by some mis- 
chievous Senior, who, under cover of darkness, cheered lustily for 
“Three,” from a four-story window in Weld. It was not over an hour 
later when the two classes drew up in close formation and prepared for 
the first shock. What followed was not “an innocent hand-shaking,” 
and no “ oflicer of the University and one or two undergraduates ” in- 
tervened to stop the disturbance. 

The Faculty had worked hard to abolish the rush, and, though it was 
not generally known among the students, they had met a score of pro- 
minent undergraduates to discuss the situation. Several suggestions were 
made, the most feasible of which was to substitute for the “rush ” a tug 
of war, to be held on Holmes Field in the afternoon. But partly for 
want of a leader to push the plan through, and partly because it was feared 
that the “rush” would be held just the same after the tug of war, prac- 
tically nothing was done to bring the affair before the student body. 

The Monday night “rush” was won by the Freshmen, who much out- 
numbered the Sophomores. Here of course was a chance for retaliation, 
and the Sophomores accepted it. Hardly had the crowd left Sanders on 
Tuesday evening when the “ Two” cheer was heard in the quadrangle. 
The Freshmen gathered again, formed a solid, heaving mass, eight or ten 
men in a row, and proceeded to rush the Sophomores. It was a second 
“ Bloody Monday,”— if anything, more spirited than the first, and harder 
fought. Up and down in front of Matthews and Massachusetts went the 
two classes, heaving and tugging to break through one another’s ranks. 
For over an hour the tussle continued. It was no “ hand-shaking ”’ affair. 
Occasionally men squared off after the true Queensberry style, and were 
only separated by more good-natured classmates ; some few were tram- 
pled on, but none hurt seriously. 

The Faculty, or the committee, or whoever it was, had changed the 
date of the reception to avoid responsibility. By so doing, they were 
treated to the novel sight of seeing the innovation of “ Bloody Tuesday ” 
spring into existence. The students naturally took the affair as a great 
joke. Some even went so far as to predict that some day we shall see a 
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whole week of “rushes,” — when the reception is finally put off until 
Saturday evening. 

In one or two particulars, the reception this year differed slightly from 
those of previous years ; for in reality it was not a “reception,” at which 
men “ would have the opportunity of meeting the President and members 
of the Faculty,” and incidentally perhaps, of feasting on ice-cream and 
cake. Another innovation was in inviting several undergraduates, con- 
nected with the various student interests, to sit with the invited Faculty 
guests on the platform. The meeting was held on Oct. 4. Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, as chairman of the Reception Committee, presided. He paid 
a graceful compliment to Dean Shaler, who held the position of chairman 
for so many years. The speakers were President Eliot, Dr. Peabody, 
Professor Baker, Professor Hollis, and W. A. M. Burden, ’00, president 
of the Senior Class. The meeting was largely attended by Freshmen and 
upper-class men. The Glee Club led in the singing of “ Fair Harvard.” 

Solution of debating problems has occupied the attention of a great 
many men during the fall term. Beginning with the higher and more 
dignified organization, the University Debating Club, and working down 
through plans for intercollegiate debating and for management of the 
four class clubs, the movement has always been one of reform. The 
University Debating Club did not fulfil its mission last year; the de- 
bates were poorly attended, and the organization could not have been 
counted as a force in developing new men, or even in sustaining interest 
in debating. It was therefore proposed to abolish the club as a debat- 
ing club, and to make its function purely executive, an honorary organiza- 
tion to supervise all Harvard debating. R.C. Bolling, 1 L., W. Morse, 
00, H. F. Wolff, 1 L., and F. C. Smith, 1 L., were appointed a committee 
to consider the details of the plan. They submitted a favorable report, 
and on Oct. 26 the old constitution was amended. Under the new con- 
stitution, the members of the Club will be intercollegiate debaters and 
alternates, and the presidents of the four class clubs. The Club will look 
after the general interests of debating at Harvard, arrange and conduct 
the intercollegiate debates, and direct the work of the inter-class clubs 
and inter-class debating. It is but natural that the University Debating 
Club should have failed under the system of class clubs which has become 
so thoroughly established here. The class organizations naturally at- 
tract the majority of men in the Class, for the simple reasons that the de- 
bates are informal, and that interest in debating is by them made pleasur- 
able. Men who did not belong to one of the four class clubs, and who 
were ambitious to become good speakers, were to be found in English 30, 
Government 6, and English 18. These two fields seem to be very in- 
clusive ; and men who were associated with either did not find the time for 
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the University Debating Club. Yet there still seems to be some difficulty 
in handling ald debaters to the best advantage. When men attain to 
great proficiency in their class clubs, there is no higher organization into 
which they can rise. The debating courses do not appeal to all men, be- 
cause of the hard work involved in them. And so we have no undergrad- 
uate organization whose function it is to take the experienced speakers 
and train them in more advanced work. 

A committee composed-of one member of the University Debating Club 
and representatives of the class clubs has been formed to supervise the 
general scheme of club debatings. An attempt will be made to secure 
fall debates between the class clubs and outside debating organizations, 
such as Tufts, Boston College, or Exeter. After Christmas will come the 
regular inter-class series, in which the Seniors will meet the Juniors and 
the Sophomores the Freshmen. The two winning sides will then meet 
to decide the championship. The committee chosen to supervise this 
work is S. B. Rosenthal, 2 L., E. E. Sargent, 00, W. T. Foster, ’01, J. 
A. Fitzpatrick, ’02, and C. H. Derby, ’03. 

An intercollegiate debating conference was held at New Haven on 
Oct. 22 to discuss many perplexing questions that have come up during 
the last year. The most important ruling of the conference was, that, in 
regard to Faculty coaching, the status quo should be unchanged. Teams 
are still free to adopt a system of Faculty, graduate, or undergraduate 
coaching. Yale favored Faculty coaching, but was willing to rule out all 
but undergraduate coaching. Princeton is peculiarly handicapped by a 
non-resident graduate body, and is thus forced to insist upon either Fac- 
ulty or undergraduate coaching. But Harvard believes thoroughly in 
graduate coaching, and was unwilling to accept undergraduate manage» 
ment of debating teams. Under these conditions, it is obvious that no 
agreement could be reached which would be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Other important rulings of the conference were, the abolishment of the 
customary banquet, a change in the order of rebuttal speeches, and rules 
of instruction to the judges. Hereafter, in accordance with procedure 
in law courts, the affirmative instead of the negative will make the last 
rebuttal speech and close the debate. It is believed that the disadvan- 
tages of the burden of proof will now be partly offset by the final rebut- 
tal. The judges are to receive, before the debate, printed slips outlining 
instructions, and during the debate they are to be seated separately. 

It seems to be a good and permanent custom that winning ’Varsity 
teams shall be given a celebration by the student body. In spite of the 
fact that the victories of last June had, by the opening of the new year, 
become associated more with history than with current events, the students 
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arranged for a procession and bonfire in honor of the Crews and the 
Nine. On the evening of Oct. 9, men assembled in the Yard about a 
barge containing the victorious athletes. Cheers were given for the 
Varsity eight and four, for the Freshman eight, the Nine, the captains, 
and for every man who helped to win the victories. Then, headed by 
the College band and the barge, the procession marched round the Yard 
to the Square and to President Eliot’s house. Fireworks, torches, col- 
ored lights, the enthusiasm of the moment, all contributed to an occasion 
of the greatest hilarity. President Eliot congratulated the men in the 
barge, and hoped to see more victories next spring. After cheering the 
President and singing “ Fair Harvard,” the procession moved along, and 
listened to some words from Professor Hollis. At Soldier’s Field the 
barge was surrounded, and speeches were made by trainer McMaster and 
the members of the Crew and Nine. The customary levity prevailed 
among the speech-makers. A large pile of barrels was lighted, and, with 
much cheering, the students danced about the fire until it became late. 

There was no corporate action of the students suggesting a welcome to 
Admiral Dewey when he came to Boston, but a Harvard man had built 
a stand on West Newton Street and Columbus Avenue, and the distribu- 
tion of many complimentary seats by him, at once made this the popular 
stand for Harvard men. There was enough cheering to gain the recog- 
nition of the Admiral, and, beyond that, little could have been desired. 
Of the Harvard men in the parade who were cheered, were Gov. Wol- 
eoti, Gen. Bancroft, E. D. Fullerton, 98, and B. Taylor, 01. 

Randall Hall, the new codperative dining association, and the out- 
growth of the old Foxcroft Club, opened on Wednesday, before the begin- 
ning of College. From the very first, the number of applicants has quite 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the management. The hall 
has steadily become more crowded, until at this writing some 800 men are 
being accommodated. The & la carte system is the most popular, although 
combination meals are served at prices ranging from 14 to 16 cents. 
Both systems have been found open to objections. Under the ordcr-list 
system, it is obvious that men will sacrifice their appetites to their purse ; 
it is equally true that the so-called “ combination meal ” does not cater to 
the stomach of the average healthy undergraduate. To be sure, no man 
need go away hungry if he but order enough of these “ combination 
meals,”’ or enough dishes from the menu card. The officers of the new 
organization might devise some method of weekly board by dividing the 
boarders into two classes, one to pay $2.75 and the other $3.25 or $3.50. 

The annual play of the Cercle Francais, this year Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Pedant Joué, will be given during the second and third weeks in Decem- 
ber. There will be three performances in Cambridge, and two in Bos- 
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ton. The French lecturer to the Cercle this year will be Henri de Reg- 
nier, who will speak on “ Modern French Poetry.” The subjects of the 
eight lectures and the dates on which they will be given are: March 1, 
“Les Parnassiens symbolistes. Les origines de la poésie contemporaine.” 
March 3, “ Villiers de l’Isle Adam et les poétes en prose.” March 6, 
“ Paul Verlaine. Le sentiment dans l’art.” March 8, “ Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, — La poésie et la musique.” March 10, “La nouvelle école po- 
étique.” March 13, “ Les poétes d’aujourd’hui. Oecuvres et portraits. 
Moréas, Kahn, Laforgue, Stuart Merrill, Francis Vi¢lé-Griffin, ete.” 
March 15, “ Le Symbolisme en Belgique.” March 17, “Les Jeunes. 
L’avenir de la poésie.” 

The Pierian Sodality contemplates opening the season with a free con- 
cert, devoted entirely to popular airs, to be given in Sanders Theatre. 
Following it there will be three or four concerts given at intervals during 
the year. The plan of holding a winter series has been finally aban- 
doned. — The two winners of the fall chess tournament will constitute 
Harvard’s team in the intercollegiate tournament. It has been further 
decided to divide the Club into two camps to play against each other, 
the side losing the most matches during the year to furnish a dinner for 
the Club. Besides the intercollegiate trophy cup Harvard has won five 
consecutive years, a new cup, the “Rice trophy,” valued at $1500, has 
been set up for a cable match between an American college team and 
an Oxford or Cambridge team. The teams will be made up of six or 
more players, who must be natives of the country they represent, and 
bona fide students of not more than five years’ standing. — The sailors’ 
reading room at T wharf, conducted by the Harvard Christian Associa- 
tion, now contains over 600 books and pamphlets, about half of which 
are in constant circulation. This year the corps of workers has been 
divided into squads, one of which will be in attendance at the reading 
room every day. An attempt will be made to enliven interest among 
the sailors by arranging musical entertainments to be given on alternate 
Saturday evenings. It is also hoped that members of the Faculty may 
be induced to speak.— Grays 17, formerly occupied by the St. Paul’s 
Society, has been fitted up as a reading room for the Cercle Francais. — 
A collection of periodicals for United States troops in the Philippines is 
being made by the undergraduates. — Class officers have been elected as 
follows: Seniors—Pres., W. A. M. Burden; vice-pres., S. W. Lewis; 
sec., W. Phillips. Juniors — Pres., J. Lawrence; vice-pres., J. W. Hal- 
lowell; sec., R. Fincke. Sophomores — Pres., E. Lewis; vice-pres., C. 
S. Sargent, Jr.; sec., B. Wendell, Jr. — Following is the first ten of the 
Institute of 1770 from 1902: J. G. Willis, Morristown, N. J.; R. S. 
Rainsford, New York; C. W. Morris, Philadelphia; C. S. Sargent, Jr., 
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Brookline; E. Lewis, Boston; C. Platt, Philadelphia; C. T. Lovering, 
Boston; A. L. Devens, Jr., Hamilton; A. Hollingsworth, Boston; J. W. 
Stedman, Brookline. Honorary — C. L. Clay, Philadelphia. — The offi- 
cers of the Hasty Pudding Club for the first half year are: Pres., F. L. 
Higginson, Jr. ; vice-pres., D. F. Davis; sec., C. O. Swain ; treas., F. E. 
Bissell; xp., J. H. Holliday; chor., H. Tappin; lib., W. Philltps. — 
Officers of the O. K.: Pres., W. R. Castle, Jr.; sec., B. F. Bell; treas., 
D. Scott; lib., R. C. Bolling. Second eight from 1900: J. G. Cole, 
A. G. Fuller, J. H. Holliday, W. Morrow, W. Phillips, H. B. Stanton, 
J. N. Trainer, Jr., H. Ward. — The following Seniors have been elected 
to the Memorial Society: B. F. Bell, M. Churchill, E. Euston, F. L. 
Higginson, Jr., J. H. Holliday, W. Jones, L. C. Ledyard, S. W. Lewis, 
H. B. Stanton, T. H. Whitney. — These are the 1901 officers of the 
Signet: Pres., J. G. Forbes; sec., W. Stevens; treas., J. R. Locke; 
lib., C. M. Clark. The second seven from the Junior Class was: W. 
Greene, J. R. Miller, G. C. Clark, Jr., H. Lyman, C. R. Saunders, F. 


R. Du Bois, R. Dexter. 
F. E. Bissell, ’00. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
‘ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

At the beginning of the year it seemed possible that there would be an 
increase in the total number of students, but as the term advanced this 
hope was not realized. It is, however, probable that the whole number 
for the entire year will be about the same as for ’98-’99. There are 390 
students and 107 professors, instructors, and assistants, against 409 stu- 
dents registered at the corresponding season in 1898, and 111 teachers. 
Of these 390, 46 hold degrees from one or another of the following col- 
leges: Boston Univ., Bryn Mawr, Central, Colorado, Converse, Earlham, 
Freiburg Univ., Univ. of Iowa, Leland Stanford Univ., Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Univ. of Michigan, Milwaukee Downer, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Purdue Univ., Radcliffe, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, Washington Univ., 
Wellesley, Wells, and the College for Women of Western Reserve Univ. 
Of the 245 undergraduates, 63 are Seniors, 50 Juniors, 60 Sophomores, 
and 72 Freshmen. There are 104 special students, 52 of whom are 
studying at Radcliffe for the first time. Of the Seniors, 5 have received 
degrees from other colleges; one holds the A. B. degree from Boston 
University ; one the Ph. B. degree from Earlham College; one the A. B. 
degree from the University of Iowa; one the A. B. degree from Swarth- 
more College; and one the A. B. degree from the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Of the 72 students in the Freshman class, 64 were admitted by 
examination in 1899, and 7 were admitted by examination in 1898. 
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For the 54 courses “ primarily for graduates” in Harvard, opened to 
competent students at Radcliffe, there are 45 applicants against 28 in 
1898, viz.: 1 in Sanskrit, 4 in Classical Philology, 6 in Germanic Phi- 
lology, 3 in History, 1 in Economics, 1 in Philosophy, 17 in Education 
and Teaching, 1 in Fine Arts, 1 in Music, 9 in Mathematics, 1 in Geo- 
logy. Of these students, 10 have had their training at other colleges 
than Radcliffe. Of the 15 courses “ primarily for graduates ” which are 
repeated at Radcliffe, 10 are taken by 53 students. The number of 
courses offered for 1899-1900 is 184 (this is against 181 in 98). In 
both cases two half courses are counted as a course, and the divisions of 
the different seminaries are equivalent in every case to a course. 

The candidates for admission examinations passed as follows : — 


Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted clear. 

BG Scie adonterwaenseseeue 98 9 107 48 
September. ...+-scccccesssseves 8 0 8 | 
106 9 115 49 


Three hundred and forty-one candidates presented themselves for 
examination; 39 were candidates for admission as special students ; 
3 who tried to enter in this way were rejected; 57 took part of the 
examination or worked off admission conditions; 130 took the prelimi- 
nary examinations; of these, 12 were rejected. Of the former specials, 
5 were admitted to the Senior class, 2 to the Junior, and 2 to the 
Sophomore. 

The endowment fund at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 1, 1899, 
amounts to $430,000. This includes a publication fund of $285, a 
library fund of $6900, and, in addition to the Barr and Austin scholar- 
ships, 7 scholarships, each of which yields at least enough income to pay 
the tuition fees of one student. The real estate which the College owns 
is valued at about $250,000. The gifts for the year amount to $54,249, 
and the income from tuition fees to $72,847. 

Scholarships for 99-00 have been awarded as follows: The Ellen M. 
Barr scholarships to Lucy K. Fuller, 00, Katharine E. Fullerton, ’00, 
Mary T. Loughlin, 00, Clara F. McIntyre, ’00, Caroline B. Shaw, ’01; 
the Ella Lowell Lyman scholarship to Helen M. F. Byron, ’00; the 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz scholarship to Cora F. Roper, 00; the Agnes 
Irwin scholarship to Elizabeth M. Gardiner, ’01; the Widow Joanna 
Hoar scholarship to Mary R. Hunt, 00; the Maria Denny Fay scholar. 
ship to Alice D. Chamberlain, 00; the Josiah M. Fiske scholarship to 
Mabel L. Abbott, ’02; the Austin scholarships to Rosalie Y. Abbot, ’02 ; 
Frances E. Park, Special, "97-99, Mabel D. Watson, ’00; the Harvard 
Annex scholarships to Ida P. Clough, 96, and Laura D. Puffer, A. M., 
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99. — At a stated meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, Oct. 
18, 1899, Ezra Henry Baker was unanimously elected an Associate with- 
out limit of term, Mary Coes, ’87, for three years, and Sarah Emma 
Yerxa, ’94, for one year, to fill the unexpired term of Grace Harriet 
Macurdy. 

On Nov. 1 the regular work of the gymnasium began, with a larger 
attendance than ever before, for 220 students had registered at that date. 
Graduates of Radcliffe are offered, for a fee, all the privileges of the 
gymnasium granted regular students. It is hoped that as many as pos- 
sible will avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Several of the special students of Radcliffe have accepted positions for 
the coming year: Edna A. Bright, 97-99, is teaching at the High 
School, Claremont, N. H. ; Mary E. Houston, ’96-99, at the High School, 
Amesbury ; Ruth M. Burchenal, ’96-99, has a private school at Red Oaks, 
Cal.; Martha Dobyns, ’98-99, is studying at the University of Chicago ; 
Lucy W. Stebbins, ’98-99, at the University of California. — On Oct. 6, 
Madeline Vaughan Abbott, "91-92, married Charles E. Bushnell; on 
Aug. 29, Emma M. Ridley, 95-96, married Chauncey P. Colgrove; on 
Nov. 1, Edith G. Kinney, 94-97, married Chester W. Doten. 


ALUMNAE. 

Abby M. Fitz, ’90, is teaching at the High School, Watertown ; Helen 
E. Harding, ’96, at the High School, Fitchburg; Carrie A. Harper, 96, 
at the Cambridge School ; Edith A. Nickels, 96, at Mrs. Dorr’s School, 
Orange, N. J.; Kathrina W. Sanborn, 96, at the High School, Dover; 
Helen E. Nagle, ’97, at the High School, Concord ; Edith T. Horne, ’98, 
at the High School, Holliston ; Bertha M. Boody, ’99, and Josephine Sher- 
wood, 99, at the Cambridge School; Mary A. Cliff, 99, at the Dalzell 
School for Girls, Worcester; Cornelia James, ’99, at the Mechanic Arts 
High School, St. Paul, Minn.; Elizabeth A. McGlinchey, ’99, at the 
High School, Winchendon ; Philinda P. Rand, ’99, in an ungraded public 
school at Errol, N. H.; Jane E. Sever, ’99, at Miss Ingols’s School, Cam- 
bridge; Harriet C. Taylor, 99, at the High School, Waltham; Amelia 
S. Watts, 99, at the High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mary A. Bowers, 
A. M., 98, is teaching at Wellesley College; Laura F. M. Walker, 
A. M., ’99, is working under the direction of the Episcopal City Mission 
at South Boston. — On Aug. 1, Alice C. Hale, 92, married William S. 
Burrage; on Sept. 12, Irma M. Clapp, ’95, married George R. White ; 
on Sept. 26, Alice H. Stratton, ’96, married Arthur P. Stone; on Oct. 
4, Eleanor Barnard, 99, married Edward C. Hinckley; on Oct. 31, 


Florence A. Locke, 98, married Frank M. Lawrence. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The facilities of the Department of Architecture were enlarged last 
year by the Corporation giving to the Department, in addition to its 
quarters in the old Hasty Pudding building, the use of the little wooden 
building on Jarvis Street lately used as a hospital. This has been 
remodeled, and provides a good studio for freehand drawing work, 
which occupies the whole of the main floor, and in the basement a room 
for clay modeling. Most of the casts belonging to the Department have 
been removed to this building. This enables the work in free-hand draw- 
ing and modeling to be carried on to much better advantage. But the 
Department looks forward eagerly to the occupation of its new building, 
which it is hoped will be begun in the spring, and is to stand on the cor- 
ner of Quincy and Harvard streets. Two hundred thousand dollars 
were given for this purpose by a donor whose name is for the present 
withheld; half of this sum is for the building, and half for its endow- 
ment. The proposed location adjoining the Fogg Art Museum, near 
the Fine Arts Department in Sever Hall, and not far from the University 
Library, is a most advantageous one, and the building promises quarters 
certainly not surpassed for convenience and completeness by those of any 
school of architecture in the country. This building will provide room for 
100 students. The main drawing-room on the second floor will be 30 x 
135. The large entrance hall will run up through two stories, so that 
casts of large size can be set up in it. There will be two lecture rooms, 
free-hand drawing room, modeling room, room for samples and models, 
and a library. Before this building is occupied, it is hoped that the 
equipment of the department in other respects may have increased. A 
larger collection of casts and a larger working library will be needed. — 
The Corporation toward the close of the last academic year established, 
from the fund left by the late Edward Austin, the Austin Traveling 
Fellowship in architecture, to be awarded on the result of examination of 
candidates who must have taken with distinction the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Architecture. — A new course on the Theory of Design 
by Dr. D. W. Ross, ’75, has been added to the courses given in the 
Department. W. L. Mowll, who took the degree in architecture magna 
cum laude at the last Commencement, won the second prize in the exam- 
inations for the Rotch architectural scholarship last spring. J. R. Har- 
ris, Jr., 96, began independent practice last September in Philadelphia. 

H. Langford Warren. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
A New Form of Photographic Telescope. 

A great number of very large telescopes of nearly the same form have 
been given to observatories during the last few years. Although such 
instruments are indispensable in a limited number of investigations, yet, 
when the latter are divided among so many telescopes, the results obtained 
by each are often disappointing to the donors. These instruments have 
been erected, with two or three exceptions, in places selected from local 
or political motives, and without regard to meteorological or astronomi- 
cal conditions. For this reason, the great observatories of the world are 
near large cities or universities, where the very conditions that have ren- 
dered the countries great have rendered them unfit for the most delicate 
astronomical research. Nine tenths of these instruments are in the tem. 
perate zone in Europe and the United States, while the southern hemi- 
sphere has been entirely neglected, and many of the most interesting 
parts of the southern sky have not yet been examined by a modern 
telescope of the largest size. 

This duplication of expensive instruments in unsuitable localities is 
rendered still more objectionable by another condition. All the tele- 
scopes are similar in form, their focal length being from 15 to 18 times 
the aperture, and therefore all are best adapted to the same kind of 
work. In view of these numerous precedents, it was a bold step to devi- 
ate from it. But this step was taken, and taken by a woman, Miss Cath- 
erine W. Bruce, of New York, who gave $50,000 to the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory to construct a telescope of 24 inches aperture, in which 
the focal length should be only six times the aperture. Fortunately, this 
experiment succeeded, and the Bruce Photographic Telescope is mounted 
in Arequipa, Peru, in a climate unsurpassed, so far as is now known, for 
astronomical work. Its immediate results are charts, each covering a 
large part of the sky, and showing such faint stars that 400,000 appear 
upon a single plate. By its aid, many new stars of the peculiar fifth type 
have been found in the Large Magellanic Cloud, showing an additional 
connection of this object with the Milky Way. A group of 40 nebulae, 
hitherto unknown, has been found in another part of the sky. The most 
important work of the Bruce telescope, however, is that every year it 
sends hundreds of photographs to the great storehouse at Cambridge. 
Besides the immediate discoveries made from these plates, they doubtless 


! Nearly a year ago the Director of the Observatory issued the following 
statement. The money required for the telescope here described has been 
contributed by an anonymous benefactor, and it is expected that the tele- 
scope will soon be ready for use. — Ep. 
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carry with them many secrets as yet unrevealed, and many images of 
objects of the greatest interest yet to be discovered. A striking example 
of this kind is found in the recent discovery of the planet Eros, which, 
next to the Moon, is sometimes our nearest neighbor in the heavens. 
Calculation showed that this planet must have been near the earth, and 
therefore bright, in 1894. An examination showed that this object, 
although not discovered until 1898, had not escaped the Harvard tele- 
scopes. Two images of it were found upon the Bruce plates, 15 upon 
the Draper plates, and 3 upon the Bache plates. It can thus be followed 
through nearly half a revolution. Six images were also obtained in 1896, 
when it was more distant and much fainter. 

These examples show the advantages of trying new forms of telescopes 
instead of duplicating those now existing. The Bruce telescope is well 
adapted to investigations in which the focal length is small. It will 
therefore be interesting to try the effect of a great focal length. It is 
proposed to build a telescope with an aperture of 12 to 14 inches, and a 
focal length of 135 or 162 feet. This telescope would probably be 
placed horizontally, and the star reflected into it by means of a mirror; 
the motion of the Earth would be counteracted by moving the photo- 
graphic plate by clock-work. It would thus become a large horizontal 
photo-heliograph. This method of mounting a telescope for use on the 
stars was advocated by the writer in 1881, and has been used here since 
then with successive telescopes of 2, 4, and 12 inches aperture. The 
instrument here proposed would be adapted to investigations for which a 
great focal length would be needed, as the latter would be more than 
one hundred times the aperture. Several such investigations may be 
suggested, any one of which, if successful, would amply justify the con- 
struction of such an instrument. 


1. The Sun. The best instrument now in use for photographing the Sun, the 
horizontal photo-heliograph, is a small instrument of this form. It is possible 
that, under favorable atmospheric conditions, finer details on the Sun’s surface 
could be obtained with a large instrument than have yet been photographed. 
It would be equally useful in photographing the protuberances. Preparations 
must soon be made for observing the Solar Eclipse of May 28, 1900. This 
instrument might be useful in photographing the spectrum of the reversing 
layer, and in showing the details of the inner corona. 

2. The Moon. The images of the Moon obtained with such a telescope 
would be more than a foot in diameter, and even if printed without enlarge- 
ment would probably surpass the best photographs yet taken. The use of a 
telescope of this form for photographing the Moon was advocated by Prof. W. 
H. Pickering in 1894 (Harvard Observ. Ann., XXXII, p. 110). It is possible 
that good results could also be obtained with Jupiter, Saturn, and perhaps 
Mars. 
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3. Eros. This planet approaches the earth so closely that its parallax some- 
times amounts to a minute of an are. The next approach, in 1900, will be more 
favorable than any other until 1927. Careful preparations should, therefore, 
be made for observing Eros when east and west of the meridian, since the dis- 
tance of the Sun can probably be determined with more accuracy in this way 
than by any method of observation yet attempted. As the distance of the Sun 
is the unit to which all astronomical distances are referred, the importance 
of its accurate determination cannot be overstated. Itis one of the great 
problems of astronomy which, though supposed in the 18th century to have 
been solved, must probably be left to the 20th century for satisfactory solution. 
To determine the parallax from the Transit of Venus in 1874, the principal 
nations of the world sent expeditions to the most remote regions. In all, about 
80 stations were occupied at an expense of more than $1,000,000. 

4. The Fixed Stars. It is expected that the positions of adjacent stars 
could be determined with this instrument with an accuracy approaching that 
of the heliometer. If so, it would have an important and permanent field of 
work in charting the coarser clusters, the double stars, and determining stellar 
parallax ; also in locating the major planets, and the relative positions of the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn with an accuracy as yet unattained. 


The very moderate expenditure of $5000 to $10,000 would permit 
this experiment to be tried here, since we already have a portion of the 
apparatus required. If successful, the name of the donor would always 
be honorably associated with a new departure in one of the most impor- 


tant branches of astronomy. 
Edward C. Pickering, s ’65. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


During the summer, Boylston Hall was once more in a state of confu- 
sion. The space available for physical chemistry was nearly doubled by 
the erection of a fire-proof partition in the large room used by Chemistry 
B. This welcome addition provides a quiet place for conductivity exper- 
iments, weighing, and other physical operations, as well as a capacious 
dark room. On the other hand, the remainder of the large room is more 
than large enough for Chemistry B, which has never filled it. This 
northwest corner laboratory now contains also a large overflow section 
of Chemistry 1; for this course has expanded beyond all bounds, and is 
far larger than ever before. The same statement may be made about 
Chemistry 4, 5, 6, and 9; and at the beginning of the year the Depart- 
ment was met by the serious problem of attempting to provide space for 
the excess. Fortunately the Director had begun to fit up one of the 
small lecture rooms as a laboratory, and the accommodation of Chemistry 
9 in this room, after a delay of three weeks, relieved to some extent the 
plethora. Several of the courses had waiting lists at the beginning of 
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the year, but now all applicants have received desks. It is very obvious 
that Boylston Hall will not hold many more students, and it is probable 
that next year both elementary and advanced students may have to be 
turned away for lack of room. Besides the changes in the building 
named above, there have been sundry improvements made in the hall- 
ways and the storeroom, and two modern exterior fire-escapes have been 
provided to take the place of the old-fashioned internal one. 
Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The Dental School opened this year with 136 students, from which 
number 4 for various reasons have withdrawn, leaving 132 as the total 
number of students in the School. A radical change has been made at 
the Medical School in the teaching of the subjects of the first year, neces- 
sitating a corresponding change on the part of the Dental School. The 
work is now more concentrated, — anatomy, histology, and chemistry 
occupying the attention of the students for the first half year; physi- 
ology, including experimental physiology, physiological chemistry, and 
bacteriology will be the studies in the second half year. 

The examination in anatomy will be given in March instead of in June 
as heretofore, and the examination in Histology will take place in Febru- 
ary. There have been appointed 5 additional instructors in Operative 
Dentistry and 2 in Mechanical Dentistry. Dr. Potter, Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry, has been granted a leave of absence for a year to 
study abroad, and his lectures will be given by Dr. Bradley. The 
library of the School is now open for the use of the students, and has 
recently been enlarged by a valuable gift from Dr. Nathan P. Wyllie, 
consisting of a complete set of Century Dictionaries and Encyclopaedia. 

Eugene H. Smith, d ’74. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The usual meeting of the Association of the Alumni of the School was 
held the day before Commencement. It was well attended. The annual 
address was given by the Rev. M. S. C. Wright, ’81, of New York. It 
was listened to with much interest. His subject was, “Tendencies to- 
wards Anthropomorphism in Recent Religious Teaching.” At the din- 
ner that followed the address, the Rev. Francis Tiffany, ’47, presided 
with wit and grace, and the speaking partook of the same spirit. — On 
Commencement Day, 2 students of the School received the degree of 
B. D., 3 that of Ph. D., and 5 that of A. M. — The undenominationalism 
of the School received this year rather a striking illustration. Of 
those who had been with us during the year, 2 were ordained in the 
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Episcopal Church, and 6 in the Unitarian. Of the two who took the 
degree of B. D., one was a Swedenborgian and the other a Baptist, both 
having graduated previously in seminaries of their own denomination. 
—In the Summer School of Theology, open this year for the first time, 
the idea of the School was carried out on a large scale. Other insti- 
tutions were called upon in part for lectures, and it is pleasant to record 
that all of the teachers thus invited accepted with apparent enthusiasm. 
Thus, in addition to the teachers of the School who took part, Harvard 
and Bowdoin Colleges, Andover, Boston, Colgate, Cambridge Episcopal, 
and Cambridge New Church Seminaries were represented. The number 
of students registered was 105. Of these, 89 were ordained ministers, of 
whom 27 were Orthodox Congregational; 17, Unitarians; 16, Episco- 
palians; 14, Universalists; 5, Baptists; 5, Methodists; and 3, Presby- 
terians. Reckoned by ages, so far as known, there were 19 between 20 
and 30; 54 between 30 and 40; 20 between 40 and 50; and 9 above 
50. Eighteen States, including the District of Columbia, were repre- 
sented. Nearly all the students attended all the lectures, instead of 
dividing themselves among the three departments in which teaching was 
offered this year; namely, Theology, Church History, and the Old Tes- 
tament. Besides the courses on these subjects, lectures of a more general 
nature were given in the evenings. A collation was given to the students 
and visiting teachers, at which the speaking was of a very high order. 
In this, and at all the gatherings of the School, the best and most har- 
monious spirit was manifested. The unexpected success of this experi- 
ment will doubtless make the Summer School a permanent feature of 
the work of the institution. —Two other new departures made by the 
School this summer should be chronicled. One of these was the fur- 
nishing, by way of experiment, of some 20 rooms in Divinity Hall. So 
many of our students have already graduated from other theological 
seminaries, and come here merely for a year, that an arrangement 
of the kind seemed specially desirable. The other was the throw- 
ing together two rooms in the Hall, to be used as a “ Common Room.” 
These are re-divided into a larger and a smaller room. The smaller, 
which by the aid of folding doors may be taken into the larger, is used 
as a reading room. The other is for social purposes. An inscription 
will state that this has been made possible by the generosity of the Rev. 
John William Quinby (Amherst, 69), who graduated from the School in 
71. Mr. Quinby was settled the same year as a Unitarian minister in 
East Bridgewater, which position he still holds. These rooms were 
appropriately opened for use by a reception, such as is given each year 
by the old students to the new-comers. If the College should later 
introduce these features into its dormitories, it will not be the first time 
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that it has followed paths which the Divinity School was the first to try, 
and never to its loss. 


C. C. Everett, t 59. 


ECONOMICS. 

The Department finds, as usual, large numbers of students to deal 
with during the current year. In the introductory course, Economics 1, 
nearly 500 students are enrolled, and once again it appears that the Uni- 
versity has no good lecture room adequate for the accommodation of such 
numbers. The system of instruction which has been in use in this course 
for several years is continued. For part of the time, lectures are given 
to all members of the course ; for the remainder of the time, it is split into 
small sections for question and discussion. So long as lectures are given 
at all, there is little gain from splitting the course into two or more par- 
allel courses, as has sometimes been proposed ; but the absence of a good 
lecture room for the whole number makes the present situation trying. 
In its advanced courses, the Department has again the services of Prof. 
Ashley, who returns after a year’s leave of absence, and finds large 
numbers enrolled in his course on modern economic history. His ad- 
vanced course, on the history and literature of economics to the close of 
the 18th century, also attracts a satisfactory number of mature students. 
Prof. Cummings omits for the year his course on the labor question ; but 
compensation for this is found in Philosophy 5, a course having a simi- 
lar range of subjects, which is again given by Prof. Peabody, who has 
returned from his year’s leave of absence. Professors Dunbar and Taus- 
sig give, without material change, the courses usually assigned to them. 
— The Department assumes some additional burden through a change 
in its plans for the publication of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
That journal, whose 14th volume begins with the opening issue of this 
year, is hereafter to appear in more ambitious form. Its size will be 
somewhat increased, the departments varied, and the elaborate biblio- 
graphy of current publication will be strengthened. At the same time 
the price goes up from $2 to $3 a year, —a change which, it is hoped, 
ean be carried out without a loss of subscribers. , 

F. W. Taussig, ’79. 


FRENCH. 

Last May the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Division of Modern Languages, to combine the departments of 
Spanish and Italian and the courses in Romance Philology and Com- 
parative Literature with the Department of French, under the title of 
Department of French and other Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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— Mr. Irving Babbitt, who has held the post of instructor in French for 
some years, has been promoted to the Faculty. — Two new courses are 
given this year: one,a course on Society in France during the 17th and 
18th centuries, by Associate Professor de Sumichrast; the other, a course 
on Literary Criticism in France during the 19th century, by Mr. Bab- 
bitt. — Mr. C. H. C. Wright, ’91, has also his B. A. from Oxford, and 
this summer received the degree of A. M. from that university. He spent 
the summer in Italy, at work on his course on the Growth of Classi- 
cism in France.— Mr. C. V. Cusachs, appointed instructor in Spanish, 
has also been assigned to work in the French courses. — The courses 
taught in French show a considerable increase in numbers this year. 


F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The increase of numbers in Prof. Shaler’s course, Geology 4, to over 
500 students has required its removal from the Fogg Museum to San- 
ders Theatre. The course in palaeontology also shows a large increase, 
and the students enrolled in the various courses on mining are about 
double the number of last year. Dr. Daly, who was in charge of 
Geology A last year, and of the corresponding course in the Summer 
School during Prof. Davis’s absence in Europe, continues to give the 
course this autumn. During the summer, most of the instructors of the 
department were engaged in field work: Mr. Woodworth conducted a 
summer course in Montana with 13 students; Dr. Jaggar was in charge 
of a field party of the U. S. Geological Survey in the gold district of the 
Black Hills, with Messrs. Boutwell and Smith as assistants; Prof. 
Shaler was engaged in economic and scientific work in the Anaconda 
copper district of Montana and in the petroleum district of New Bruns- 
wick ; Mr. Woodman was employed in geological and mining work in 
Nova Scotia; Prof. Jackson was in Europe, paying especial attention to 
the museum methods and collections, and bringing home much new 
material for his laboratory. The Chardon model of France and a large 
number of photographs for the Gardner collection were purchased by 


Prof. Davis in Europe. 
W. M. Davis, s 69. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The total registration in the Graduate School in 1898-99 was 336, an 
increase of 30 over the largest previous number, that for 1896-97. 
Students connected with the School for a merely nominal period are not 
included in the count in either case. — The enrolment on Oct. 25, 1899, 
is 318, two more than on Oct. 25, 1898; of these, 308 are resident stu- 
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dents, while 10 are studying in Europe as holders of the traveling fellow- 
ships. The average period of residence remains practically the same as 
in former years. Of 308 resident students, 170 are in the School for the 
first time; 79 are in their second year, 31 in their third, 19 in their 
fourth, 9 in a fifth or subsequent year. The elections of studies show 
that 247 students are doing full work, as against 239 last year, while 61, 
as against 65 last year, give only a part of their time to their studies. 
The latter class includes several instructors and assistants in the Univer- 
sity, and also a considerable number of teachers, clergymen, and other 
professional men residing in the neighborhood of Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, who utilize their limited time for study to the best advantage by 
attending such courses as are helpful in their work or congenial to their 
tastes. — For several years, students who have taken all or most of their 
undergraduate work elsewhere than at Harvard have constituted a large 
majority of the members of the School. Only 86 resident students, of 
300 who have degrees, hold the Harvard A. B. or S. B. as their first 
degree, and even of these several spent only one or two years at Har- 
vard as undergraduates. However, more than one half of the resident 
members of the School hold some Harvard degree: 165, that of A. B. 
or A. M.; 8, that of S. B. or S. M.; one, that of Ph. D. only. — The 
Graduate School draws students this year from English, Scotch, French, 
German, Swiss, Spanish, Indian, and Japanese universities, and from 
the usual number of American and Canadian universities and colleges. 
The following have each 4 or more representatives here : Bowdoin, Dal- 
housie, Kansas, Rochester, Williams, and Yale, 4; Boston University, 
Brown, Haverford, Leland Stanford, Northwestern, Toronto, and Wes- 
leyan (Conn.), 5; California, Michigan, and Tufts, 6; Amherst, and 
Oberlin, 7. Of the 170 new students in the School, 46 have received 
instruction in residence in the graduate departments of other universi- 
ties. — Languages, ancient and modern, history and political science, 
and philosophy, continue to be the fields of learning most attractive to the 
students of the School, as is shown by the following list of divisions and 
departments of the Faculty which show a registration of 5 or more grad- 
uate students, —some students, it should be noted, being incapable of 
classification on account of the miscellaneous character of their studies, 
while others take certain courses outside their regular field of work: 
Modern Languages, 80 (English, 45; German and Germanic Philology, 
14; Romance Philology, 13); Ancient Languages, 50 (Classics, 48 ; 
Indo-Iranian Languages, 2); History and Political Science, 50 (History 
and Government, 24; Economics, 13); Philosophy, 43 (including 5 in 
Education) ; Biology, 17 (Botany, 4; Zodlogy, 7); Chemistry, 16; 
Mathematics, 13; Physics, 10; Geology, 8. 
VOL. v1. — NO. 30. 15 
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The list of non-resident fellows for 1899-1900 given on page 134 of 
the September number may be corrected by the omission of J. E Boodin, 
Ph. D., 99, James Walker Fellow, who by advice of the Division of 
Philosophy continues his studies at Harvard, and the addition of W. L. 
M. King, A. M.,’97, Henry Lee Memorial Fellow, who has leave to study 
Economics abroad. The assignment of resident fellowships is as follows: 
James Walker Fellowship: J. E. Boodin (as above). Morgan Fellow- 
ships : C. Bonner, A. M., ’98 (Classics), A. C. L. Brown, ’94 (English), 
A. W. Grabau, S. M., ’98 (Palaeontology), F. M. Tisdel, A. M., ’94 
(English and Comparative Literature). John Tyndall Scholarship: 
G. W. Pierce (Physics). Robert Treat Puine Fellowship: F. A. 
Bushée, A. M., 98 (Economies). Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow- 
ship: W. B. Munro, A. M., ’99 (History and International Law). Henry 
Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellowship: G. H. Boke (Jurisprudence 
and Ethics). Whiting Fellowship: E. P. Adams (Physics). — Eight 
new scholarships, with an income of $250 each, have been established 
by the Corporation from the income of the bequest of the late Edward 
Austin, “to be awarded for one year to superintendents of schools, and 
to teachers in secondary schools and in colleges, who have been recently 
in service and intend to return to service.” Sixty-five applications for 
these scholarships were received, and the men named below received 
appointments, and are now pursuing their studies in the Graduate 
School: E. M. Benedict, A. B. (Kenyon), principal, 1895-99, Samuel 
Benedict Memorial School, Cedartown, Ga.; M. E. Blanchard, A. M. 
(California), teacher in the Lowell High School, San Francisco, on 
leave of absence; R. E. Gaines, A. M. (Furman), professor of Mathe- 
matics, Richmond College, on leave of absence; L. R. Hamberlin, A. 
B. (Richmond), adjunct professor of English, 1895-99, University of 
Texas; E. F. Langley, A. B. (Toronto), instructor in French, Dart- 
mouth College, on leave of absence; C. V. Piper, S. M. (Univ. of 
Washington), professor of Biology, Washington Agricultural College, on 
leave of absence; H. H. Tucker, A. M. (Bates), principal, 1894-99, 
Laconia High School, N. H.; A. R. Wightman, A. M. (Brown), associ- 
ate in Latin, Morgan Park Academy, IIl., on leave of absence. These 
scholarships promise to be of great usefulness in increasing the direct 
influence of the University on colleges and secondary schools. — For 
some years the assignment of fellowships and scholarships in the Gradu- 
ate School has been so late as seriously to inconvenience many candi- 
dates whose plans for the ensuing year depend upon the success or fail- 
ure of their applications. Accordingly, in order to make possible an 
earlier award, the final date for receiving applications to be considered 
in the regular assignment has been changed from March 31 to March 15. 
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A new edition of the General Catalogue of the Graduate School is in 
preparation, to be issued early in the winter.—The meeting on the 
second Thursday evening of the year has now become an established 
institution of the School. Members of the School, officers of instruction, 
and invited guests assembled, to the number of about 300, in the Fac- 
ulty Room on the evening of Oct. 5. Addresses were made by Prof. 
J. M. Peirce and President Eliot ; the Dean presided. 

George W. Robinson, 95. 


INDO-IRANIAN. 

The work of last year illustrates the diversity of interest in Indian 
studies. It is not long since they were cultivated primarily for the light 
they shed on the history of the related languages. This is the aspect of 
them that chiefly engaged Truman Michelson, 1901. Although a very 
young student, he has produced two creditable linguistic papers, one of 
them, on the Indo-European surd aspirates (in opposition to the views of 
Moulton, of King’s College, Cambridge), being especially noteworthy. 
With the rapid widening of the conception of philology in general, the 
centre of interest in Indian philology is undoubtedly shifting from the 
languages themselves to the literature and thought, in particular to the 
religion and philosophy, of which those languages are the vehicle. This 
part of the field is represented by Dr. James H. Woods, ’87, now a 
graduate student, who has just published a volume entitled “The Value 
of Religious Facts: a Study of some Aspects of the Science of Religion.” 
— The classes start out promisingly this term, the enrolment comprising 
mostly graduates. — Within the last few months the Indian Department of 
the University Library has been largely increased by valuable gifts from 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, ’46, and the late H. C. Warren, ’79. Dr. Hall, 
who is one of the most learned, devoted, and helpful collaborators upon 
the great Oxford Dictionary of the English language, was for nigh two 
decades in her Majesty’s service in India, and at one time professor of 
Sanskrit at Benares. His position brought him rare opportunities for 
the acquisition of rare books, and these he has now generously placed 
at the disposal of his Alma Mater. Thus it happens that very few libra- 
ries outside of the India Office and the British Museum have better 
collections of Indica than may be found at Harvard. Here we have the 
very incunabula of Sanskrit philology ; in particular, Kalidasa’s “Sea- 
sons,” Calcutta, 1792, “liber Sanscritus omnium qui typis exscripti sunt 
primus isque rarissimus,” the identical copy given by the famous editor, 
Sir Wm. Jones, to Sir Charles Wilkins, and to us by Dr. Hall; like- 
wise, A. Hamilton’s “ Hitopadesa,” the first Sanskrit book ever printed 
in Europe; and the beautiful ‘“ Bhagvat-Geeta,” London, 1785, of 
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Charles Wilkins, ‘‘Senior Merchant in the service of the Honourable the 
East India Company on their Bengal Establishment,” with a letter of the 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, —the first Sanskrit-English trans- 
lation of consequence ever published; and, besides these, many produc- 
tions of the old mission press at Serampore; and very complete sets of 
the great serials. — The class-room library has been tranferred from 
Sever 15 and set up in the west room of the second floor of Warren 
House, where Mr. Warren carried on his Indian studies. After adding 
to this collection the books from the Fitzedward Hall gifts and the War- 
ren bequest which prove to be duplicates of copies in the Gore Hall 
collections, the total of the Department Library will be about 1000. 
This class-room, with its large collection of photographs, its books, rub- 
bings of inscriptions, maps, and beautiful coins, is one of the most 
attractive which the University possesses. It is pleasant to think that so 
many of Dr. Hall’s books should find lodgment in the same house with 
the library founded in memory of his dear friend and classmate, Pro- 
fessor Child. — An account of the Oriental Series may be looked for in 


the next number. 
C. R. Lanman. 
THE LAW SCHOOL. 


Fortunately for the School, Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82, has recovered 
his health, and is carrying the normal amount of work. —J. I. Westen- 
gard, who received the degree of LL. B. with high distinction in 1898, 
and who proved himself a successful instructor in law last year, has been 
promoted to the Faculty as an assistant professor. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last five 
years, the figures representing the registration prior to Thanksgiving Day 
in each year, except the present : — 

1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 


Resident Bachelors of Law.......... 2 1 
UN ROE ATOMS 55 os ceusisinw esas 95 94 128 102 134 
8 Cee 139 180 159 170 192 
PMR OREAGOANS: 65. ci encuwesgieauees 222 169 216 219 232 
SOLER COED: 5 o's 0 su saws eseheues 9 32 40 58 51 
Li Ee a oe 465 475 545 550 609 
College Graduates. .......ccccceseee 393 415 496 523 586 
Percentage of College Graduates..... 81 84 89 95 96 
Colleges represented........+.+ee00-. 75 79 76 73 67 


Reckoning the 33 Harvard College Seniors who are registered in the 
Law School, there are 266 Harvard graduates and 320 graduates of 
other colleges. Of these other colleges, 31 have sent us 3 or more gradu- 
ates, as follows: Yale, 70; Dartmouth, 23; Brown, 19; Amherst, 16; 
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Bowdoin, 16; Princeton, 12; Boston College, 11; Williams, 10; Iowa 
College, 6; Leland Stanford, 6; Tulane, 6; Wisconsin, 6; Chicago, 5; 
Cornell, 5; Holy Cross,6; Michigan, 5; Oberlin, 5; California, 4; Johns 
Hopkins, 4; Cincinnati, 3; Colby, 3; Georgetown, 3; Georgia, 3; 
Indiana, 3; Mass. Institute of Technology, 3; Missouri, 3; New Bruns- 
wick, 3; Trinity, 3; Tufts, 3; Virginia, 3; Wisconsin, 3. 

Women are not to be admitted, for the present at least, to the instruc- 
tion and examinations of tlhe Law School. The question was decided by 
the following vote of the Corporation: ‘“ Voted that the President and 
Fellows are not prepared to admit women to the instruction of the Law 
School on the plan suggested in the vote of the Faculty of the Law 
School of June 24, 1899, and the vote of the Council of Radcliffe Col- 


lege of June 26, 1899.” 
J. B. Ames, ’68. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The conditions of the School in the year from October, 1898, to Octo- 
ber, 1899, have been exceedingly satisfactory, not only in the consider- 
able gain in the number of students registered, but more particularly in 
the provision for the physical needs of the establishment. By the action 
of the Corporation in setting aside a portion of the Pierce bequest, the 
needs in the way of housing for the Department of Engineering are to 
be well met as soon as the edifice can be constructed. A like admirable 
provision has been made for the Department of Architecture in the build- 
ing which is to be erected in the College Yard on the corner of Broad- 
way and Quincy Street. — During the year the Rotch Building has been 
in part occupied as laboratories and class-rooms for the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy. A portion of this edifice has been set aside 
for the Laboratory of Mining, which is to bear the name of the Hon. 
John Simpkins, 85, who was deeply interested in the success of the 
instruction in Applied Geology. This provision has been made possible 
by a gift of the sum of $20,000 from his sisters and brother, — the labo- 
ratory to remain as a monument to the memory of their kinsman. — The 
Simpkins Laboratory, now in preparation, will, it is hoped, be ready for 
use at the beginning of the next term; certainly it will be at the service 
of the classes at the outset of the next academic year. — The Engineer- 
ing and Architectural buildings probably cannot be occupied until Octo- 
ber, 1901. In the mean time, however, satisfactory shifts can be made 
for the accommodation of the students of this year, and the larger num- 
ber who are likely to resort to the School in 1900.— The most satisfac- 
tory experience of the School is to be found in the fact that in the first 
year of the increased requirements there has been a gain in the registra- 
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tion of about 80 students, and an increased number of preliminary exami- 
nations. This group of candidates, practically not in existence five years 
ago, has so far increased, that 90 certificates were granted to candidates 


who applied in June and September. 
NV. S. Shaler, s 62. 


LIBRARY. 


During the summer an interesting experiment was made to reduce the 
heat of the large reading room, which has been hitherto almost unbear- 
able in hot weather. In fact, it was decided at the opening of the sum- 
mer vacation to close the large reading room entirely, and open only, for 
the use of the Summer School students, the small reading room over the 
delivery room, formerly known as the art room. An attempt had been 
made at the end of the previous summer to remedy the trouble by install- 
ing a rotary fan in the attic space over the small room, which should draw 
out the air from the top of the reading room, overheated by the thin 
slate and glass roof. This fan was also adapted for introducing warm 
air into the reading room through the winter, and for this latter pur- 
pose it has been entirely successful, and has made the air in the reading 
room far pleasanter and fresher than ever before. But when the warm 
weather came and the fan was reversed, it was found to make very little 
difference in the condition of the room. At the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, and under the advice and direction of Messrs. Densmore and Le- 
clear, the engineers who have provided for the ventilation of Harvard 
Hall, the Chapel, and Sever Hall, a large awning like a tent-fly was 
spread over the entire roof of the reading room, and new window awn- 
ings were put up on the west side. The result was to improve the quality 
of the air in the reading room very sensibly, and to make the room almost 
as cool as other parts of the Library. It must be said, however, that very 
little extreme weather was experienced after the awning was spread. 

In the small space still unoccupied in the basement, a series of cases for 
shelving newspapers has been lately built, which enables the Library to 
have brought back from the basement of one of the dormitories, where 
they have been stored for some years, the great collection of old American 
newspapers formed in the early part of the century by Ebeling, and pre- 
sented to the Library by Col. Israel Thorndike in 1818. The useful- 
ness of the collection was seriously impaired by its removal from the 
Library, and students of American history will rejoice that it can be 
again restored. The cases which have been built have an iron frame- 
work and wooden shelves, and the cost of building them in this way has 
been found to be only very little in excess of cases entirely of wood. The 
shelves, however, are not adjustable, but this is of small consequence for 
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a newspaper collection, where each volume or pair of volumes has a shelf 
for itself. 

The Library has continued to receive an unusual number of interesting 
and valuable gifts in addition to those mentioned in the March number 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. During the academic year, October, 1898, 
to September, 1899, over 7000 volumes and about 12,500 pamphlets 
were given to the Library. The number of volumes given is larger than 
in any previous year in the recent history of the Library except 1889- 
90, when large bequests were received from Prof. E. W. Gurney, ’52, 
and from C. D. March, ’80. The following are among the gifts of most 
general interest : — 

The Viking Club of Boston, a society of Norwegians interested in pro- 
moting the study of their native literature, has presented to the Library 
a collection of about 150 volumes of Norwegian literature in the best 
editions, and uniformly bound. The members of the club became inter- 
ested in the College Library through Dr. W. H. Schofield, who last year 
conducted a course in modern Danish and Norwegian literature, and who 
had been invited to address the club at two of its meetings. The mem- 
bers subscribed the money for the gift, and allowed Dr. Schofield to 
indicate what books were needed to round out the Library collection. 
The gift is a very welcome one, and is valuable not only for its intrinsic 
worth, but as expressing the goodwill of the club. 

At the sale of M. Charles Schefer’s library in Paris, in May, opportu- 
nity was presented for obtaining a large number of early publications, 
largely of the 16th and 17th centuries, relating to the history of Turkey ; 
and through the interest of Asst. Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, in this sub- 
ject, the Library was enabled to take advantage of the opportunity, 
Mr. J. R. Coolidge, Z 54, presenting $3000 for the purchase of books 
relating to Turkey and the Eastern question. At the Schefer sale, 445 
volumes were bought, and the remainder of Mr. Coolidge’s gift not used 
for the purchase of these books is reserved for making future additions 
as opportunity offers. From Dr. A. C. Coolidge himself the Library 
has lately received 322 volumes relating to the history of the Slavic 
nations of Europe. 

Dr. Fitzedward Hall, ’46, of Marlesford, Suffolk, England, from whom 
the Library received a few years ago some 500 Sanskrit manuscripts, has 
lately sent us two large boxes of books relating to Oriental literature. 

From Mr. E. W. Hooper, ’59, the Library has received the remainder 
of Prof. E. W. Gurney’s library, the greater portion of which, including a 
valuable collection of Roman law, came into possession of the College at 
Professor Gurney’s death, in 1886. The portion now received is of a 
miscellaneous character, and includes about 2500 volumes. 
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Dr. Algernon Coolidge, m ’53, has given the Library 16 volumes of 
early Spanish and Mexican books, several being in the Mexican lan- 
guage, and one a book of religious instruction in the Guasteca language, 
published in 1571, being of extreme rarity and of great interest to biblio- 
graphers. 

A welcome gift has been received from Mrs. Frederic T. Philips, of 
Lawrence, Long Island, who has established a fund of $5000, to be 
known as the Kenneth Matheson Taylor fund, in memory of her brother 
of the Class of 1890, the income to be used for the “ purchase of books 
for the College Library, to increase its efficiency, so far as it may be pos- 
sible, in the department of English literature.” ‘Taylor came to Col- 
lege from Brookline, and after graduation began work with the firm of 
Bradford, Thomas & Co., in Boston, intending to become a commission 
merchant. He was an ardent sportsman, and spent his vacations in the 
woods. Returning from Maine in the fall of 1895, he started out with 
his guide on Moosehead Lake before daybreak, intending to push on to 
Kineo in his canoe. It was blowing very hard at the time, and at ten 
o’clock the same morning the canoe was found overturned on the shore of 
the cove. His class report says of him: “ Among his friends, his name 
was the synonym for loyalty, truth, and unswerving devotion to prin- 
ciple. Those who were closest to him remember something better and 
rarer still. He was never known to do one selfish thing. He never left 
undone the slightest kind one.” It is a privilege to have the name and 
memory of such a man permanently connected with the growth of the 
Library. 

Two old volumes with interesting associations have come to us. One 
is a copy of Sharp’s “ Cursus Theologicus ” of 1620, once the property 
of Leonard Hoar, third President of the College, 1672-1675. The book 
was given by President Hoar’s widow to Joseph Rowlandson, H. C., 
1652, minister, of Lancaster, whose wife was carried away into cap- 
tivity by the Indians in 1675. The book seems to have belonged after- 
wards to Jonathan Edwards, from a lineal descendant of whom it came 
into the hands of E. C. Felton, 79, who presented it to the College. 
The other book is a Hebrew Bible, printed in 1635, which has served at 
least three generations of students as a college text-book in the days when 
Hebrew was a required study. It bears many interesting autographs, 
the earliest being that of Samuel Sewall, November 26, 1687. From 
him it seems to have passed to Dudley Bradstreet, H. C., 1698, the 
grandson of Sewall’s friend, Gov. Simon Bradstreet, and of Mrs. Ann 
Bradstreet, the poetess, who was herself the daughter of Gov. Thomas 
Dudley. Bradstreet sold the book, when he graduated, to John Legge, 
H. C., 1701. Legge gave the Bible, January 4, 1707, to Benjamin Wads- 
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worth, at that time pastor of the First Church in Boston, and afterward 
President of Harvard College from 1725 to 1737. Its next mark of 
ownership is the name of Benjamin Wadsworth, H. C., 1769, a grand- 
nephew of the President, and pastor of the church in Danvers for 53 
years. The date 1767, and again the date 1813, appear in connection 
with his name. From him it passed to his grandson, John Ruggles, ’36, 
who died in 1897, and whose widow has given the volume to the College 
Library. 

From the Bureau of Naval Construction we have received 19 large 
detailed plans illustrating the construction of five of the newer war- 
ships. 

At the request of Dr. C. B. Davenport, ’89, instructor in Zodlogy, a 
circular has been sent out to all the numerous stock-breeding associations 
of the country, asking them to contribute to the Library, for purposes of 
scientific study, their record books, which give the history aud pedigrees 
of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and dogs. Dr. Davenport expects that 
these records will be of value as material for the study of heredity in 
domestic animals, and the volumes will be placed in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy, and will be open to the use of all students for 
investigation. A large number of volumes have already been received, 
and others have been promised. 

At the death of H. C. Warren, ’79, his house on Quincy St., formerly 
known as the Méring House and the Beck House, passed into the pos- 
session of the College, and has been assigned to the use of the Division 
of Modern Languages. Here the Child Memorial Library, the libra- 
ries of the French and German departments, and the Romance library, 
containing about 6300 volumes, have been installed, the rooms on the 
ground-floor being admirably adapted for this use, and having been fitted 
up with shelving and furniture during the summer. The whole is in 
charge of an attendant from the College Library staff, so that the libra- 
ries can be used to better advantage than in their former class-room 
quarters in Sever Hall. For the immediate present, this is a satisfac- 
tory arrangement and distinctly better than the former provision ; but 
whenever the College Library building can be extended, rooms for these 
libraries should be provided under the same roof with the main Library. 
In Mr. Warren’s study on the second floor, the Sanskrit collection of 
the Indo-Iranian department has been placed, many of the books being 
from Mr. Warren’s own library, and here, too, Prof. Lanman conducts 
his courses. 


William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 


This course, as outlined in the March number of the Magazine, was 
carried out materially without change during the second half term of last 
year, counting as a half course towards thedegree. This year the course 
has been extended to cover both terms, and counts as a full course. The 
subjects, as stated in the outline, will remain the same, though some of 
them will be more fully treated. The chief addition will be in tracing 
historically the changes in the tactics of military and naval forces. — 
The object of the course is not to make soldiers or sailors, but to give 
to those students who are taking it such a knowledge of our military and 
naval services, and their uses, as it is desirable that an educated man 
should possess. The modern school of professional critics considers the 
science of war to be a growth, or development, and that a knowledge of its 
state in the past is essential to a clear appreciation of its present tenden- 
cies. Science is here used as distinct from art. The former is the know- 
ledge of various guiding principles, the latter is skill from practice. The 
art is difficult, and may be mastered only by the soldier or sailor who 
makes a profession of it; the science may be mastered by any student. 
Warfare is made up of elements, some permanent, some varying; and 
of a number of principles or maxims that are the fruit of experience. 
Among the elements we may class weapons and means of locomotion. 
These exert a direct effect on tactics, or on strategy, or on both. There 
are other elements that as clearly exert an influence, each in its own 
degree. Among the maxims are, to be prepared, to strike by surprise, 
not to divide one’s forces, and, above all, the leading maxim of war, 
to be superior to the enemy at the critical point. These elements and 
maxims can be made clear only by historical study. Once clear, they 
enable the student to understand the warfare of the past and present, 
and to some extent to predict that of the future. — A line of study as 
here indicated has naturally as much to do with the naval side of warfare 
as the military. Both branches of the national services are equally 
important to the state, and both must depend for their existence on the 
intelligent appreciation of the public. The experiment of making this 
equality at Harvard has been appreciated, and it seems desirable that the 
practice may become permanent. So far, Harvard is alone in the field 
in this regard, though it must be clear that the science of warfare is not 
complete until military and naval operations are considered together as a 
harmonious whole. 


R. C. Smith, Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
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PEABODY MUSEUM. 


During the past year the Museum has received from Dr. Alexander 
Agassiz a collection of over 150 photographs of natives of Australia, 
New Guinea, Samoa, and Fiji. These photographs illustrate native 
dances and ceremonies, native fire-making, preparation of food, fishing, 
trading, painting the tapa cloth, canoeing, throwing the boomerang, track- 
ing, tattooing, tree-carving, method of burial; also the native habita- 
tions, including the marine villages and tree-houses of New Guinea. — 
From the heirs of the late Warren Delano we have received (through 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy) a very interesting collection of 
ethnological objects from the Pacific Islands and from China. These 
are of special value, as they were gathered over 50 years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballestier, then residing at Singapore. — Mr. F. A. Delano, 
85, of Clticago, a son of the late Warren Delano, has given to the Mu- 
seum 52 copies in oil of the portraits of Indians painted from life by 
E. A. Burbank. These paintings are accurate as to portraiture, and lend 
their aid to the understanding of many objects in the collections illustrat- 
ting the life and customs of Indians. Mr. Delano has added to the value 
of his gift by having the portraits appropriately framed for exhibition. 
He has also given us 34 photographs of portraits by Burbank, of which 
the originals could not be secured for copying in colors, and 61 photo- 
graphs of Indians taken during the Omaha Exposition of 1898.— A 
recent addition to the Museum comprises over a hundred specimens from 
Samoa, illustrating the home life of the natives. This collection includes 
the tapa fibre in various stages of its preparation, pieces of tapa cloth, 
with clubs for beating the fibre, paddles for marking and dies used in 
coloring the cloth. The Museum is indebted to Dr. Wm. MceM. Wood- 
worth, ’89, for securing this instructive material for the ethnological 
department while on his recent trip to Samoa.— The additions men- 
tioned above, together with the large collection from the Boston Museum, 
the several Polynesian collections received from Dr. Agassiz and the 
African collections from the Doctors Faulkner, have greatly increased 
the interest and importance of the ethnological section. All the halls of 
the Museum are overcrowded, and the collections cannot be properly 
exhibited until the greatly needed addition to the building is secured. 

F. W. Putnam, s 62. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The Psychological Laboratory has continued to combine the original 
research work of advanced students in all lines of experimental psy- 
chology with the training work of beginners. The only new feature is 
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the starting of work in the field of animal psychology ; two small rooms 
have been given over to the technical arrangements for research in this 
direction. Most of the investigations which are carried on this year 
refer to the higher mental processes of memory, imagination, judgment, 
space-and-time sense, and volition, some to sensation, and special atten- 
tion is given to problems of experimental aesthetics, which is approached 
in our workshop from several sides by psychological inquiries into sym- 
metry, composition, rhythm, rhyme, the feelings, ete. — The library of 
the Laboratory, which becomes more and more the reading place for 
the advanced students of the whole Philosophical Department, has been 
enriched by a card catalogue, made by Dr. Rand, and by the bequest of 
books of Oliver B. Henshaw, who was in earlier years a faithful member 
of the Laboratory, and who died as a soldier in the Spanish war; his pic- 
ture is the only portrait on the walls of the reading room. The partici- 
pation of graduate students in the advanced psycholological work grows 
steadily ; the seminary has 29 members, and in the Laboratory 19 men 
are engaged in original research. While the first number is perhaps 
too large for the discussions of a seminary, the second figure would not be 
objectionable if the room of the Laboratory were adequate to the demands, 
as psychological research goes on in small groups, of which any combina- 
tion could work simultaneously if a sufficient number of rooms were at 
our disposal. As the 10 rooms of Dane Hall are now overcrowded, 
everything strongly suggests the hope that the time may come when 
funds for a new building for the whole Philosophical Department will be 
available. Such a building, a little more remote from the noise of Har- 
vard Square than is Dane Hall, should have the lower floor for the 
library and the seminary rooms, while the upper floor would be given 
up to the Psychological Laboratory. 
Hugo Miinsterberg. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

The end of the last college year saw the realization of a long matured 
plan for combining into one department the various groups of Romance 
courses. The subjects of French, Italian, and Spanish, Romance Phi- 
lology, and Comparative Literature are now classed together under the 
title of “French and Other Romance Languages and Literatures.” 
This reorganization will not only emphasize the close relation and the 
interdependence of the topics concerned, but will also insure economy of 
time and effort in administration. Several minor improvements have 
been made. A new French course, called 1c, has been established pri- 
marily for scientific students; and the development of French literary 
criticism is now treated for the first time in a half course in the gradu- 
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ate group. Spanish 1 seems to have lost none of its war-time popularity, 
while elementary Italian is correspondingly less attractive. A new course 
in modern Spanish literature has drawn many students. Italian 3 is 
given this year after a somewhat protracted interval. Romance Phi- 
lology 2, which deals with phonetics, has become a full course. — Every- 
thing appeared to favor the success of the united department, when its 
prospects were suddenly darkened by the resignation of Prof. A. R. 
. Marsh. Two of the immediate results of the departure of this singularly 
gifted scholar are the omission of the recently created Dante course and 
the temporary reduction of the principal course in Comparative Litera- 
ture; but a still graver consequence is the loss of his wise counsel and 
inspiring companionship. 


C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


SUMMER scHoOoL, 1899. 


The session of the Summer School in 1899 was successfully conducted. 
The courses given differ little from those announced in the previous 
year, the only considerable addition being that on the Principles of De- 
sign, taught by Dr. D. W. Ross, which has proved an important addition 
to the resources of the School. The number of persons in attendance on 
the several classes is indicated in the following table : — 


Course. No. Course. No. Course. No. 
BMG To iis so ce ccsscccsece 22 Roman History............ TOUR sees ce dace ccccives 21 
English A............+ee0e8 67 Education I...........seee. 48 Advanced Physics......... 12 
English B........2.+-seceee 27 Education II............... ZS ASONOIAY 52 60icsecccsiee 4 
English C.......scceccceeee 11 Principles of Design........ 58 Elementary Physics....... 2 
English D.........scccsses 6 Psychology................ 1D GeOgraBhy ss, .<.cccesssccves 28 
Shakespeare .....-...-+++++ 7 Mathematics for Teachers... 6 Greek II.............-+00. 7 
Anglo-Saxon........+-++++- 6 Solid Geometry............ 9 Physical Training......... 71 
18th Century Literature.... 38 Calculus.................05 ©  Getlgey BS hisivccwcsssicvcss 22 
German T.......2.sccccceee 14 Advanced Algebra.......... If Geology 8 f..6. 2.066.000 13 
os ee er 2 Trigonometry...........00. 9 Geology S 3.........eeeeee 3 
Se ere 14 Elementary Chemistry...... 23 Engineering ..........++e- 5 
BPO Tse 6.0.80 bore sessseice 7 Advanced Chemistry....... 2 -—— 
E655 sais iss 200 sewn sere 5 Organic Chemistry......... 5 697 
American History.......... 17 


The moderate rate of increase in the number of registrations appears 
to be due to the competition arising from the establishment of schools 
having similar purpose in various parts of the country. It will be 
observed, however, that the gain, though at a somewhat less rate than in 
certain of the preceding years, has been considerable. 

For 1900 the courses, as set forth in the list as above, are likely to be 
maintained. It is hoped also that courses in Elocution and in what is 
commonly termed “ Civics” may be established. 


N. S. Shaler, s 62. 
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THE HARVARD NUMISMATIC COLLECTION. 


It may interest some readers to have the Curator of the Harvard 
Coin Collection report what success has attended his efforts to have 
represented in the collection, as many as possible of the holders of Har- 
vard degrees in whose honor medals have been struck. During the 
last year the collection has been enriched by the following: Horatio 
Gates, h 1779, from S. D. Foster, 78. (This medal was formerly the 
property of Dwight Foster, 4 1784.) Alexander Hamilton, h 1792, 
N. P. Banks, A 1858, Henry Clay, h 1825, Edward Everett, 1811, 
Andrew Jackson, h 1833, Lafayette, A 1784, four different, Washington, 
h 1775, ten different, John Adams, 1755, John Quincy Adams, 1787, 
Thomas Jefferson, h 1787, from the Curator. Washington Irving, h 
1832, G. G. Meade, h 1865, Lewis Cass, h 1836, Washington Allston, 
1800, U. S. Grant, 2 1872, Edward Everett, ’11, Daniel Webster, 
1804, by purchase. Other additions to the collection during the last 
year have been as follows: From J. H. Hyde, ’98, medal of Harvard 
Deutsche Verein and of Le Cercle Frangais; from Malcolm Storer, ’85, 
medals of Columbus and Madison; from Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, 298 
ancient and modern copper and silver coins and medals; from S. P. 
Avery, the “ Avery Medal,” by Scharff, the famous Viennese artist ; from 
J. S. White, LL. D., the “ White Medal,” by Scharff; from Prof. C. R. 
Lanman, 18 copper coins ; from Dr. E. A. Darling, ’90, 55 modern coins ; 
from Leo Wiener, 51 ancient coins; from W. C. Lane, ’81, medal of 
Dante and two coins; from Miss A. C. Storer, placque of Richard 
Wagner; from C. E. Cameron (Magill), F. R. C. S., 38 copper coins ; 
from J. H. Storer, ’82, medal in silver of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 
Association. Total additions, 500. Besides these, the Massachusetts 
Humane Society has very kindly deposited for exhibition with our col- 
lection its own of 29 medals in silver and bronze, consisting of medals 
issued at various times by itself and other humane societies. These, with 
seven other life-saving medals added by the Curator, form a group of 
exceptional interest, especially as among the lists of officers on some of 
the medals of the Mass. Humane Society occur the following holders of 
Harvard Degrees: Francis Parkman, 1807 ; David Sears, 1807 ; John 
Homans, 1812 ; E. H. Robbins, 1812 ; W. Amory, 1823; S. K. Lothrop, 
1825; F. R. Crowninshield, 1829; G. R. Upham, 1849; R. G. Shaw, 
1860 ; J. Mason Warren, M. D., 1832 ; Charles Amory, M. D., 1832 ; 
Abbott Lawrence, A 1854; S. Hooper, h 1866; Nathaniel Thayer, h 
1866. The additions to the collection during the past year have been so 
interesting and numerous that the Curator hopes for even better things 
in the year to come. Medals are especially desired of the following who 
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are as yet unrepresented: John Hancock, Joseph Warren, John Trum- 
bull, Charles Bulfinch, Wm. Ellery Channing, S. H. Tyng, E. H. Derby, 
Winslow Lewis, Wendell Phillips, C. T. Brooks, C. A. Dana, C. W. Eliot, 
R. B. Hayes, C. T. Jackson, John Sullivan (2 1780), James Monroe, John 
Davis (Gov.), Charles Lyell, Louis Agassiz, Francis Lieber, Joseph 
Henry Guizot, J. A. Andrew, J. S. Mill, A. A. Humphreys, Carlyle, Lord 
Dufferin, G. W. Curtis, Seth Low. 
Malcolm Storer, ’85, Curator. 


MAJOR HIGGINSON’S GIFT—THE HARVARD UNION. 


For graduates and undergraduates of Harvard, the most important 
event of the quarter is the gift, by Major Henry L. Higginson (’55), of 
$150,000 to provide a building for the purposes of a University Club. 
The Corporation have assigned for the building the land at the corner of 
Quincy and Harvard Streets, recently bequeathed to the College by 
Henry C. Warren, ’79,—a large, finely situated lot, extending from 
Quincy to Prescott Streets, and affording sufficient area for an ample 
building. 

On Monday evening, Nov. 13, a mass meeting was held in Sanders 
Theatre. Students, graduates, and ladies filled all the seats. Prof. I. N. 
Hollis presided, and after giving a brief account of the movement for a 
Union — beginning in 1880, and actively taken up in the autumn of 
1895 — he introduced Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’*70. Governor Wolcott 
described eloquently several of the ways in which the Harvard Union 
may be most useful to undergraduates, to the instructors in the Univer- 
sity, and to the alumni. President Eliot, the next speaker, eulogized 
Major Higginson as the man who knew Harvard College through and 
through; as one who foresaw needs, —as in the case of the Soldier’s 
Field — and had sympathy to meet them. President Eliot cited the 
Harvard and Randail Dining Associations, as evidence that students can 
manage successfully such an institution as the new Union. He also 
spoke favorably of the smaller clubs which have their place in the life 
of the students. Class spirit, he said, was being replaced by something 
better, — university spirit, which this new organization will foster. 
When he had ended, Major Higginson gave the following address. Pro- 
fessor Hollis announced, in the course of the meeting, that J. H. Hyde, 
98, had given $20,000 to equip the library of the new building, and 
that Augustus Hemenway, ’75, had given $10,000 towards furnishing 
the building. Throughout the evening there was great enthusiasm. All 
the speakers were cheered, — Major Higginson many times, — and the 
Glee Club, at the conclusion, sang “ Fair Harvard.” 
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MAJOR HIGGINSON’S GREETING. 

Harvard College is not the corner-stone of the Republic, but it tries to 
furnish fit material for the building up of the Republic, — men of eduea- 
tion, of high purpose and power to execute, men of character who will 
look their fellows in the face and speak the truth, — good public and 
private citizens. Such is the task of every university in our beautiful 
land, and for this task Harvard must be thoroughly equipped. For this 
equipment is needed, beside teachers, lectures, and books, the freest and 
fullest intercourse between the students. 

When I was a small boy, a companion said to me one day, “ Father 
says that if he can ever help Harvard College, he will do it.”” The 
father died long ago, having fulfilled his promise, and his son’s name 
stands first’ on the tablet on Soldier’s Field. His words and thoughts, 
with those of my other friends over there, have rung in my ears and 
remained in my heart during all these long years, —a precious leg- 
acy of early friendship. What good luck, then, to have the chance and 
power to help Harvard College! Whatever we may do for her, it will 
not equal what she has done for us; and be sure also that no Harvard 
man will outstrip the, limit of his duty towards his University or his 
country. 

Thinking of these friends, many faces of their College cronies and 
friends and mine rise before me, and I would say a few words of them 
to show you what earnest effort and free companionship has done for 
them, and how they have used their powers : — 

John Ropes, — indefatigable student and writer, founder of the Mil- 
itary Historical Society of Massachusetts, — once Overseer of the Univer- 
sity; honest, fearless citizen; cheerful, affectionate friend, whose hospi- 
tality was boundless; whose chair at the “Pudding” may be empty, 
but whose place in the hearts of many young fellows — ay, and old 
fellows, too — will always be warm. 

Phillips Brooks, — with his splendid gifts of head and of spirit, heated 
by his great heart to noble work,—a great preacher, whose glowing 
thoughts and words inspired and comforted hosts of men and women 
wherever the English tongue was spoken, —a man of God, simple as a 
child, yet doing the work of ten men. 

Our own Chief Justice, with his abundant knowledge, his upright, 
fearless mind, and his eloquent, charming tongue. 

A noble physician and able servant of Harvard, Dr. Walcott, who has 
given us the admirable systems of water-supply and of drainage in Mas- 
sachusetts, and who has tended and mended the hospital service of our 
Commonwealth. 

John Gray, a great lawyer and teacher of law, who has instructed and 
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guided our students, and has been the counselor and mainstay of his 
many friends, both in joy and in sorrow. 

Edward Hooper, our late Harvard treasurer, wise and sagacious, both 
in the field of finance and in the councils of the College, during a service 
of twenty-five years. 

The president of the first committee for the University Club, —a 
chronicler of early New England times, — an Adams, who has been true 
to the traditions of his family for hard work and plain speaking in the 
public service. 

His brother, John Adams, and Martin Brimmer, pilots of Harvard, 
sterling friends, and leaders in all public affairs, — men who have 
thought only high thoughts of their college and their country, and whose 
words and actions have kept step with their thoughts. 

A gallant fellow, Theodore Lyman, who, graduating from College 
with abundant means, chose a serious life of study and of service to 
science, to his State, to his country, until beaten down by a terrible 
lingering illness and death. 

James Peirce, an ardent student, teacher, and friend, who has served 
the College well during forty-five years, from the office of proctor to that 
of Dean of the University. 

One man — only, by adverse chance, not a Harvard man—a great 
railroad president, who, in a very troubled time, quietly and cheerfully 
sacrificed one half the earnings of a long life in order to avert a severe 
catastrophe to our land, — a deed close hidden under a bushel for all time. 

A genuine Harvard man of international name and fame, who has 
developed a great scientific industry on true business principles, and who 
has poured out without stint his own earnings and his whole life to 
promote science and to build up the Zodlogical Museum, where you will 
find written only this inscription : — 


“TLudovici Agassiz Patri Filius Alexander.” 


And, lastly, one man who has toiled without cessation for thirty-five 
years to achieve his own boundless hopes and aims for our University 
and for the education and welfare of our country; who each day grows 
fuller of zeal for his work, and of hope and sympathy for the students 
and teachers of the University which he has so ably guided, — a great 
university president and public citizen. 

Finally rise up the faces of our Harvard women, — of that dear lady 
who, her own life-work accomplished, espoused the cause of woman’s 
education, and, with friends and neighbors holding the same faith, 
founded Radcliffe College. 

And yet one more daughter of the University, who has spent her years 
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and her strength in the cause of education, and who, among her countless 
benefactions, founded with her own head and hands and means the sys- 
tem of kindergarten for the poor, and carried it on her shoulders until 
it was adopted by the city of Boston. 

Such have been the lives of the friends left to us, and, thinking of my 
comrades across the river, and remembering how quietly and happily, 
with their eyes fixed on the sun, they rode into the valley of death and 
never came back, I mourn their absence, — not for the pain, the void, the 
loss of their sunshine and of their dear companionship, but for the loss 
of the deeds which they would have given to us and to our country. 
These friends, living and dead, one and all wrote on their banners: 
‘Honor, truth, love and service to our fellow-men and to the Republic,” 
and, holding their banners high, they carried them to the front. If you 
would know the life of a great public citizen, read the “ Life and Letters 
of John M. Forbes,” and see how, in the hour of our greatest national 
peril and suffering, no scheme was too daring, no task too great, no cost 
of life-blood or treasure too much, if only he could help his country and 
serve his fellows, clinging always to the cause of the many as against the 
few, insisting on the spirit of true democracy, and declaring that it did 
not matter who did a good piece of work, so it was done. 

To all these men and women, close companionship and friendship were 
essential, both as a joy and as a power to mould their lives and deeds, 
and, in our simple college life forty years ago, this friendship came per- 
force and bred mutual reliance. Is there a better or sweeter thing on 
earth than the free and close intimacy of young fellows, discussing every- 
thing on earth and in heaven, tossing the ball from one to another, lifting 
each other to a higher plane, as healthy, earnest boys will, and thus learn- 
ing to know their comrades and themselves? This great blessing and all 
others the University earnestly seeks for you, and in due course it will 
require of you full results. The government of the University has stead- 
ily striven to offer the largest opportunities for instruction, — lecture- 
rooms, dormitories, athletic buildings and grounds, — and thus has drawn 
an ever-growing stream of students to its doors. And by this very action 
it has unwittingly imperiled the comradeship and social life of the Uni- 
versity. The old clubs with their happy traditions are delightful, but 
their membership is small, and entail expenses too large for most young 
men. Thus have crept in habits of exclusiveness and of luxury in living, 
which hurt our democratic university. President Hadley of Yale, in his 
inaugural address, noted well this fact as a serious evil at New Haven. 

In latter years, many a boy has lived through a lonely course here, and 
gone away as lonely as he came. We cannot bear such a result, cannot 
tolerate this sense of isolation; and, further, we must see to it that young 
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men entering our University stand on a footing equal in all respects, 
until they themselves, by their merits or faults, have raised or lowered 
it. Any other basis implies a failure in the system of our University, 
which in the name of true civilization we will strive to avert. A Har- 
vard student needs and has the right to every advantage which the gov- 
ernment of the University can give. Neither books, nor lectures, nor 
games can replace the benefits arising from free intercourse with all his 
companions, — the education of friendship. The proverb says, “We 
have as many uses for friendship as for fire and water.” 

Therefore we will build a great house on College grounds, and vest it 
in the President and Fellows of the Corporation. We will call it the 
Harvard Union, and it shall be the meeting-house of all Harvard men, 
—alumni, students, teachers. It shall pay tothe University a full rental 
for its land, and meet its own expenses as a condition of its being, and it 
shall be beholden to nobody but to Harvard men and Harvard lovers. 

It shall have large, simple, comfortable rooms, — ample space for 
reading, study, games, conversation, — and a great hall where all may 
meet and hold the freest talk in public. In this house should centre all 
the college news of work, athletics, sport, of public affairs ; and there we 
hope may be found a corner and a chair, and a bit of supper, for the old 
and homeless alumni from other cities. If you choose, we will place in 
our great hall a memorial to the Harvard men who died in the Cuban 
war. ‘To me, such a memorial seems most fitting and welcome. 

The Harvard Union will in no way antagonize the other clubs, which 
are so pleasant and so useful, but it needs the support of our whole uni- 
versity world. Note well that fact. Therefore we will urge every living 
Harvard man to join us for his sake and ours. The setting up of such a 
meeting-house is a little matter, but the holding up of it on a large- 
minded, generous, lasting basis is a great matter, and is impossible unless 
you, one and all, make it easy. Change it, develop it, do with it what 
you will, so you keep its character, but use it constantly and in a kindly 
spirit, and in later life come back to it as to your home. 

Just one more point. To whom the conception of a Harvard Union is 
due is beyond my knowledge, but we owe the fostering of the idea to 
many men, and we owe the grounds to the Corporation. As you see, it 
is the result of Harvard team-work, of mutual reliance, the future abiding 
place of comradeship, and therefore let it never, and in no place, bear 
any name except that of John Harvard. We will nail open the doors of 
our house, and will write over them, “The Harvard Union welcomes to 
its home all Harvard men.” 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 

Football practice began Sept. 18, 
when 35 men reported to Captain Bur- 
den. The old ’Varsity players to re- 
turn were Boal, Warren, Hallowell, 
Daly, Reid, Burnett, Sawin, Parker, 
Eaton, and Swain. Later on, Donald, 
who is in the Law School, was per- 
suaded to come out; and about the 
same time Merriman, who played 
tackle in some of the games three 
years ago, joined the squad. With 
the opening of the University, the 
number of candidates increased so 
rapidly that much difficulty was en- 
countered in handling so many men to 
the best advantage. A second eleven 
was at once formed, and put in charge 
of E. Gray, 00. The men who found 
places on neither eleven were coached 
separately, with a view to picking out 
the most promising candidates. 

B. H. Dibblee, ’99, and J. McMas- 
ter assumed their responsibilities as 
head coach and trainer respectively 
from the very start. W. C. Forbes, 
92, coach of last year’s winning 
eleven, was called upon to consult 
with Dibblee at intervals; and besides 
lending his services in this way, he 
played no small part in helping out with 
practical demonstration on the field. 

Briefly, this was the policy pursued 
in the development of the ’99 team. 
A determined effort was made to bring 
out the best ability that the University 
afforded, and to ascertain the qualifi- 
cations of men of inexperience. This 
succeeded to a wonderful extent. When 
the squad had been reduced and the 
games came on, the men were drilled 
in straight, hard, and simple football. 
Few trick plays were developed, and 
the mass plays with guards or tackles 


back were by no means intricate. The 
physical condition of the men was care- 
fully watched, and indication of the 
slightest injuries was considered suffi- 
cient reason for withdrawing a man 
from a game. In spite of these pre- 
cautions, there were at one time many 
cripples, and in one or two games the 
team was greatly weakened by the 
absence of several of the regular play- 
ers. Following out the system pursued 
last year, the coaches aimed at form- 
ing the eleven leisurely, and not set- 
ting the men on too fine an edge early 
in the season; for the Yale game is 
the objective point of the season. 

One of the most pleasing features 
of the development of Harvard’s 
eleven is to be found in the great 
number of coaches who assisted Dib- 
blee almost daily. Among these were: 
J.S. Cranston, ’91, J. S. Mason, ’95, J. 
C. Fairchild, 96, W. H. Lewis, I ’95, 
E. N. Wrightington, ’97, J. D. Upton, 
93, A. E. Doucette, ’95, B. G. Waters, 
94, J. L. Knox, ’98, J. A. Sullivan, 
97, G. W. Bouvé, 798, N. W. Cabot, 
98, F. W. Hallowell, 93, W. L. Gar- 
rison, Jr., 97, J. E. N. Shaw, 798, P. 
D. Haughton, 99, R. W. Emmons, ’95, 
and many others. Dibblee was par- 
ticularly qualified to coach the backs 
on running with the ball, on defense, 
and in back-field work; but when it 
came to teaching the line-men the 
finer points of play, men were needed 
who had specialized in this department 
of the game. W. H. Lewis and B. 
G. Waters were selected to do this 
work. Lewis had had experience as 
a coach last year, when he built up a 
defense so strong that it met the so- 
ealled “irresistible guards-back” of 
Pennsylvania without a repulse. He 
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found the same task outlined for him 
this year; and he succeeded in giving 
Harvard a defence which was never 
battered down, even by Pennsylvania 
or the Carlisle Indians. Waters spent 
most of his time on the tackles, which 
at the begiuning of the season were 
considered the vulnerable positions in 
Harvard’s line. 

After a month of hard work, it was 
seen that the line positions were prac- 
tically settled. Behind the line there 
was a spirited contest for places among 
Kendall, Reid, Sawin, Warren, Ellis, 
Gierasch, and Parker. 

The following men played with the 
*Varsity in one or more games: Ends, 
J. W. Hallowell, 01, D. C. Campbell, 
701, A. W. Ristine, ’02, L. Motley, 
02, O. F. Cooper, 02, E. Gray, ’00; 
tackles, M. Donald, 1 L., J. Lawrence, 
01, C. O. Swain, 700, W. D. Eaton, ’02, 
C. Blagden, 02, E. Lewis, 02 ; guards, 
W. A. M. Burden, ’00 (Capt.), W. A. 
Boal, ’00, A. Hollingsworth, 02, A. 
R. Sargent, 00, C. A. Barnard, ’02, 
R. S. Rainsford, ’02, J. N. Trainer, Jr., 
00 ; centres, F. L. Burnett, ’01, C. S. 
Sargent, 02, B. Z. Kasson, ’01, E. H. 
Greene, 02; quarter-backs, C. D. Daly, 
01, G. A. Sawin, ’01, R. Fincke, ’01; 
backs, E. H. Kendall, ’02,G. A. Sawin, 
01, S. G. Ellis, 01, G. S. Parker, ’00, 
C.C. Brayton, ’01, L. Warren, ’00, A. 
L. Devens, 02, W. S. Gierasch, ’02, 
W. T. Reid, ’01, T. C. Hurley, ’02. 

The season’s scores up to the time 
of going to press follow: 

Sept. 30, H. 29; Williams, 0. 

Oct. 4, H. 13; Bowdoin, 0. 

Oct. 7, H. 20; Wesleyan, 0. 

Oct. 11, H. 41; Amherst, 0. 

Oct. 14, H. 18; West Point, 0. 

Oct. 18, H. 29; Bates, 0. 

Oct. 21, H. 11; Brown, 0. 

Oct. 28, H. 22; Carlisle Indians, 10. 

Nov. 3, H. 16; Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), 0. 


Nov. 11, H. 11; Dartmouth, 0. 
Nov. 18, H. 0; Yale, 0. 
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Class Games. 


For the first time in several years, 
the class football championship was 
won by the Freshmen. The scores of 
the games were: 1900, 15; 1901, 0; 
1903, 12; 1902, 5 ; 1903, 12; 1900, 5. 

Freshman football started well on 
September 29, when 135 men handed 
in their names as candidates for the 
team. The coaching was put in the 
hands of J. E. N. Shaw, ’98. He was 
succeeded after a short time by J. L. 
Knox, 98. The material was on an 
average very light, and it was some 
time before the team struck anything 
like a winning gait. Out of the first 
four games played, three ended in ties 
and one in a defeat. The class games, 
however, proved conclusively that the 
Freshmen were gaining rapidly. On 
Nov. 4, in the first of its big games, 
1903 defeated U. of Pennsylvania, 
1903, 41 to 5. The best men on the 
team are D. A. Baldwin, quarter-back, 
and captain, A. Stillman, full-back, 
and W.G. Nickerson, tackle. Follow- 
ing is a list of the regular players and 
substitutes: D. A. Baldwin, L. J.Daly, 
W.S. Sugden, F.C. Riggs, T. H. Gray- 
don, W. G. Nickerson, D. W. Knowl- 
ton, J. D. Clark, E. Bowditch, A. Still- 
man, R. Derby, J. A. Knowles, W. A. 
Hersey, A. W. Swann, P. Fox. 


Golf. 


Harvard won the intercollegiate golf 
team championship, which was held on 
the Garden City Links, beginning Oct. 
24. In the previous tournaments Har- 
vard had won the cup once and Yale 
twice. A victory for either Harvard 
or Yale next year will thus mean per- 
manent possession of the trophy for 
the winning team. The entries in the 
tournament were Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia. In the first round Harvard 
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defeated Columbia 29 holes to 0, or, 
according to the new system of scor- 
ing, by 14 points to 0. Princeton de- 
feated Yale 11 holes to 7, or 7 points 
to 4. The deciding match gave Har- 
vard the victory over Princeton, 21 
holes to 2, or 9 points to 1. Harvard’s 
team was composed of G. G. Hubbard, 
00, C. T. Richardson, ’02, G. C. Clark, 
Jr., 01, J. G. Averell, 1G, C. R. Hen- 
derson, Jr., 03, and W. Wadsworth, 
02. 

In the individual championships, P. 
R. Pyne, 2d, of Princeton, defeated 
J. G. Averell, 1 G, of Harvard, in 
the championship match. Averell had 
broken the record of the course the 
previous day, making the 18 holes in 
79. It was thought he would be an 
easy winner over any other man, but, 
though he always played good golf, 
his form was not so good as it had 
been on other days. The match was 
one of the most exciting ever played 
in an intercollegiate tournament, the 
score being tied at the finish of the 18 
holes. The deciding hole was played 
when darkness was fast coming on. 
Both men went to the green in two, 
but Pyne scored on the put in 4-5, 
thus winning the hole and the match. 


Crack Sports. 


Roche, Fox, and Quinlan are the 
only members of Harvard’s team 
which competed in England who are 
not in College this year. D. Grant, 
M. S., will again be available in the 
distance runs, and it.is safe to say 
that his return to College will make 
Harvard’s team stronger by several 
points. It is doubtful whether Burke’s 
health, which has been poor for some 
months, will permit his running this 
year. 

From the present outlook, it does 
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not seem that the Freshman Class will 
contribute much to the team. The 
Freshman track games were held on 
Oct. 30, and were successful mainly 
in bringing out a large number of 
men. The best events on the pro- 
gramme were the 100 and 220 yard 
dashes, both of which were won by 
B. C. Lancy, the former in 10 m. 3 s., 
the latter in 22 m. $s. After the 
games, D. Grant ran an exhibition two 
miles in 10 m. 62 s. 

The fall handicap games were 
largely a repetition of the Freshman 
games. Few of the ’Varsity athletes 
entered, and as a result the times and 
distances made were far from bril- 
liant. The best performance was that 
of H. F. Cochems, 3 L, who put the 
shot 42 ft. 4 in., thus breaking the 
previous Harvard record 40 ft. 10} 
in. Cochems, however, is ineligible 
to compete in intercollegiate games 
on account of the four-year rule. 

The summary of the games follows: 
100 yds. dash: 1, J. E. Haigh, ’03, 
2 yds.; 2, R. W. Robbins, ’02, 5 yds.; 
3, B. C. Lancy, 703, 1 yd. Time, 
104s. 220 yds. dash: postponed; un- 
finished at time of going to press. 
440 yds. dash: 1, W. A. Applegate, 
701, 30 yds.; 2, C. J. Swan, 01, 40 
yds.; 3, G. E. Behr, 40 yds. Time, 
1 m. 593s. Mile run: 1, F. C. Wil- 
liams, ’01, 80 yds.; 2, H. B. Smith, 
00, 60 yds.; 3, E. Randolph, ’03, 80 
yds. Time, 4m. 35s. 120 yds. hur- 
dies: 1, R. Wellman, ’03, 8 yds.; 2, 
F. C. Ware, ’01, 3 yds.; 3, R. Aber- 
crombie, ’03, scratch. Time, 18} s. 
220 yds. hurdles: 1, F. C. Ware, ’01, 
5 yds.; 2, E. H. Webb, ’01, 5 yds. 
Time, 30 s. Shot put: 1, H. F. Co- 
chems, 3 L., scratch, 42 ft. 4 in.; 2, 
H. J. Brown, ’02, 2 ft., actual put of 
38 ft. 92 in. High Jump: 1, P. Bart- 
lett, 02,4 in.; 2, F.C. Ware, 01, 3 in.; 
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3, N. F. Glidden, Jr., ’93, 2 in. Height, 
5 ft. 6 in., actual jump. Three men 
tied. Broad Jump: 1, N. F. Glidden, 
Jr., 03, 1 ft; 2, A. P. Young, ’01; 3, 
H. B. Horwitz, 03. Best jump, 20 ft. 
1} in. 


Tennis. 


In the Longwood tennis tourna- 
ment, D. F. Davis, ’00, challenger, 
was beaten by W. D. Whitman, ’99, 
holder of the cup, in straight sets. 

At Newport, in the national cham- 
pionships, D. F. Davis, 00, and H. 
Ward, ’00, won the finals in doubles 
by defeating L. E. Ware, ’99, and 
Sheldon, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. In the singles 
Davis, by steady, aggressive play 
worked his way through the field to 
the final round, in which he exhibited 
his poorest form of the season and 
was beaten by J. P. Paret. Whit- 
man successfully defended his title by 
beating Paret three out of four sets. 

Harvard won both the singles and 
doubles in the intercollegiate tourna- 
ment which was held at New Haven 
the first week in October. In the 
singles, the victories of Davis and 
Ward over Hackett of Yale and Lit- 
tle of Princeton brought together 
these two Seniors of the College in 
the finals. Davis defeated Ward in 
a hard match, 6-3, 7-5, 7-5. On the 
same day Davis and Ward, the na- 
tional champions, easily defeated 
Hackett and Allen of Yale in the 
doubles, 6-1, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. No 
trophy was contested for, as Har- 
vard’s victory last year brought the 
old cup to Cambridge. 

In the fall tennis tournament H. 
Ward, ’00, defeated J. A. Roche, ’03, 
in the finals by the scores 8-6, 6-4, 
6-2. E.R. Marvin, 1 L, successfully 
defended his title by defeating Ward, 
6-8, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. This is the fourth 
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year that Marvin has held the Uni- 
versity championship in singles. 


Rowing. 

The fall season at the rowing clubs 
is interesting mainly in determining 
whether the Newell Club will take a 
firm hold on the College in this its 
second year. The club has at last 
freed itself from debt, and has en- 
gaged a,good coach, Mr. Glendon, 
who was formerly with the B. A. A. 
So few Freshmen joined the Newell 
that it was found necessary to force 
many of them to go there. Few vol- 
unteered, and accordingly lots were 
drawn. Most of the men rowing from 
the Newell float are men who have 
always used the boat-house when train- 
ing for ’Varsity or class crews. A 
few eights have been formed, but in- 
terest is lacking in barge-rowing and 
in rowing for recreation. 

At the Weld, one can seldom pass 
the float without seeing many boats 
being launched. It is here that men 
go during the bracing days of autumn 
to get their stint of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. Crews are constantly being 
formed and reformed, men are con- 
stantly advancing from a lower stage 
to the one next above. It is a splen- 
did training-ground for the ’Varsity, 
and one appreciated by an extraordi- 
narily large number of men. 

Paramount in interest at the Weld 
during October was the annual fall 
regatta. The course for all the races 
was the third of a mile straightaway 
above the Boylston St. bridge. The 
period of training was so short that it 
was deemed best to make the races 
short spurts, rather than long, ex- 
hausting rows which would react 
seriously on many men in poor phy- 
sical condition. In the compromise 
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singles, W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, won 
ona foul. The four-oared shells went 
to Tilton’s four, made up as follows: 
Stroke, N. W. Tilton, ’00; 3, H. B. 
Stanton, 00; 2, F. C. Kidner, ’00; 
bow, K. Sherbourne, 00; cox., H. A. 
Wadleigh, ’00. The Law School easily 
won the race of the eight-oared shells. 
The order was: Stroke, R. F. Blake; 
7, C. M. Sheafe; 6, H. Bancroft; 5, 
C.B. Wood; 4, L. P. Marvin; 3, W. E. 
Griswold; 2, L. T. Shepard; bow, A. 
DuBois; cox., H. A. Wadleigh, ’00. 

After the regatta, graded crews 
were picked at the Weld to race cor- 
responding crews at the Newell about 
the middle of November. 


Athletic Committee Rules. 


The following changes and additions 
to the regulations on athletics have 
recently been made: — 

‘‘ ARTICLE II. Rule 2a. A student 
who is ineligible by reason of proba- 
tion, or of deficiency in his studies, 
shall not become eligible by transfer 
to another department of the Univer- 
sity until after one academic year’s 
residence in that department. 

* Rule 10. No student shall be a 
member of a University team in case 
he owes money for his share of the 
training-table expenses of a previous 
team. 

“Rule 11. No student shall be a 
member of a class team unless he is 
eligible to membership in the Univer- 
sity teams, except in case of the Fresh- 
man class, for which provision is made 
in Rule 8. 

“ARTICLE IV. Rule 9. A student 
who is not eligible to the University 
teams shall not be admitted to the 
training-table without special permis- 
sion from the Athletic Committee. 
Insert the following 


“ ARTICLE V. 
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statement after the clause, ‘The Use 
of the “H,”’ ‘For the sake of uni- 
formity in the use of the “H,” the 
following rules are suggested by the 
Athletic Committee.’ 

“ARTICLE VI. Rule1. No person 
shall assume the functions of trainer 
or instructor in athletics, upon the 
grounds or within the buildings of the 
University, without authority in writ- 
ing from the Committee; and no 
trainer or coach shall receive any com- 
pénsation for his services unless regu- 
larly appointed by the Athletic Com- 
mittee.” 


Notes. 
The Royal Phelps Carroll Cup, 


which was offered for single sculling 
in the 80’s, and which has been lost 
for more than ten years, is now known 
to be in the possession of J. R. Finlay, 
’91, who won it last. When the cup 
is returned to Cambridge, it will prob- 
ably be set up as a trophy under the 
same conditions which were stipulated 
before: “It shall be a perpetual chal- 
lenge cup, to be held one year, and to 
be open to all members of the Univer- 
sity. In the event of the holder’s 
leaving College, the cup shall be re- 
turned to the boat club.””— P. Ban- 
croft, ‘99, who won permanent pos-: 
session of the Founder’s Cup last 
year, has offered in its place a new 
cup to be shot for under similar con- 
ditions. — The old launch John Har- 
vard has been sold to the University 
of Wisconsin navy. — P. D. Haugh- 
ton, ’99, captain of last year’s Univer- 
sity nine, and tackle on the football 
team, coached the Cornell eleven this 
fall. — A flag designed by Mr. Pierre 
la Rose has been raised over the Weld 
boat-house. It is banner-shaped, and 
represents the three books of the 
University seal on a crimson field, 
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Inside the white chevron is the black 
of the Weld colors, with the letter 
“W” in gold. The Weld has elected, 
as a governing board, H. Bancroft, 2 
Gr., C. H. Morrill, 00, D. D. Evans, 
01, G. Bancroft, ’02. — Following are 
the officers of the Newell Boat Club : 
Pres., C. L. Harding, ’00; gov. board, 
F. O. Byrd, 00, H. C. Hawkins, ’01, 
E. Lewis, 02, G. O. Clark, 1 M.S., 
and F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, member 
at large. — While the Harvard-Yale 
track team was in London, the grad- 
uate officers of the University Track 
Athletic Association, G. B. Morison and 
E. J. Wendell of Harvard, and H. S. 
Brooks, Jr., and Walter Camp of Yale, 
completed the arrangements under 
which competition for the new dual 
games cup will take place. The cup is 
to become the permanent possession of 
the University which wins it five 
times, beginning with the meet in 
Cambridge next May. Few changes 
were made in the constitution. A two- 
mile run was added and the list of 
events was altered. The proposed 
rule, suggesting exclusion from com- 
petition of any student who has com- 
peted for any other college before 
entering Harvard or Yale, was voted 
down as being unnecessarily severe. 
— At a meeting of the Harvard 
Athletic Association on Oct. 11, the 
officers handed in their resignations 
and the organization was abolished. 
The old system of stewards had be- 
come so cumbersome, involving a 
superabundance of red tape, that it 
was deemed best to place the track 
team on a common footing with the 
other athletic teams. The team will 
accordingly be run by the captain and 
his manager. The election of A. N. 
Rice, ’00, as captain, was allowed to 
stand. A. G. Mason, ’00, was ap- 
pointed manager. It was proposed 
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to issue season tickets which shall 
admit to all the meets, including the 
dual games. — Officers of the Shoot- 
ing Club: Pres., H. Sanford, ’00; sec. 
and treas., B. Blake, ’00; captain, E. 
Mallinckrodt, ’00.— The Lacrosse 
team has been given the exclusive use 
of Holmes Field for practice. —67 
men began training for the Freshman 
Crew on Oct. 9.— Dr. Darling, who 
examined the members of the Crew 
last spring, with the object of noting 
the physiological effects of athletic 
training, pursued the same system 
with this year’s eleven. A dozen of 
the hardest-worked men on the squad 
were regularly examined, particular 
pains being taken to note the diet, 
weight, and physical condition of the 
men. It is expected that the conclu- 
sion which was reached on crew train- 
ing may be corroborated by an exam- 
ination of other types of athletes. — 
The undergraduate members of the 
Athletic Committee are: S. W. Lewis, 
700, R. C. Bolling, ’00, and J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01.—The Athletic Com- 
mittee has given small silver cups to 
the members of last year’s victorious 
University, four-oar, and Freshman 
crews. — 103 men joined the fall base- 
ball squad. The number was reduced 
gradually until only enough men were 
left to form four nines and substi- 
tutes. Two nines played regular 
games on alternate days, players be- 
ing substituted until every man had 
been given a chance to play.— The 
Harvard Gun Club defeated the 
University of Pennsylvania on Nov. 4 
by 121 to 116. Each man shot at 30 


birds, unknown angles. The team 
scores were: — 

HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mallinkrodt........ FO COOGEE icnciccns sacs 25 
Pbatceccecscce i ee 25 
Sanford .......c00+ 20 Baldwin ...cccscses 22 
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Cochrane ........++ 20 Singer.........-+0- 21 

Blake ......s.cceee 25 Carlisle...........- 23 
Total «+121 Total ......... 116 


F. E. Bissell, ’00. 


Athletic Expenses, 1898-99. 


To THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGU- 
LATION OF ATHLETIC Sports, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. 

Gentlemen: I give below a report 
of the receipts and expenses of the 
various Harvard Athletic Associations 
for the year ending June 30, 1899, 
also a supplementary report for the 
two months of July and August, mak- 
ing the report cover, altogether, four- 
teen months to September 1, 1899. It 
has been thought best to change the 
end of the fiscal year from July 1 to 
Sept. 1, as there can then be included 
a number of items from the under- 
graduate managers which it would be 
impossible to obtain before July 1. 
The report this year contains the com- 
plete statement of the finances of the 
various organizations. 

During the present year a distinct 
advance has been made in the method 
of selecting undergraduate managers. 
The assistant manager and second 
assistant manager now advance to the 
position of manager and _ assistant 
manager respectively. This gives the 
various undergraduate managers a cer- 
tain amount of training, which is of 
very great value in making them effi- 
cient managers. 

The Football Association closed the 
season with a surplus of $27,745.96. 
This amount, together with a surplus 
of $686.00 from the Baseball Nine, 
has supported all the other branches 
of athletics in the University, and en- 
abled the management to expend on 
permanent betterments and improve- 
ments over $13,000.00. 
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The expenses of the Boat Club have 
been much larger this year than in 
former years, owing to the change in 
system by which a larger number of 
crews are kept on the river, and a 
larger number of men in training 
throughout the spring. The added 
expense has been more than made up by 
the added receipts in subscriptions for 
rowing from members of the Univer- 
sity, so that the year ended with about 
the same deficit as in former years. 

The policy of having in the Track 
Team a President, Secretary, and 
other officers, instead of a regular 
undergraduate manager, has _ been 
harmful to economic management in 
the past, and this year closed with a 
larger deficit than usual. A change 
to the same organization as the other 
teams possess would simplify the man- 
agement. 

The Freshmen organizations were, 
as usual, supported in a great measure 
by subscriptions from members of the 
class, and show only a small deficit. 

The Tennis Associations had larger 
receipts than for former years, but the 
expenses increased in like proportion, 
and the deficit for the year is about 
the same as last. The interest in ten- 
nis, however, has been growing very 
materially, and to supply the increased 
demand five new courts should be 
made in the spring, in addition to 
those already on Jarvis Field. 

During the year the graduate man- 
ager has been assisted by a book- 
keeper, and the change has been 
found to be most beneficial, both in 
the systematic keeping of accounts 
and through the savings that have 
been made possible by a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the expenses of the 
various teams. Respectfully, 

S. L. Fuller, 
Graduate Manager. 
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FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 





Gate receipts............... 500.70 

Season tickets............. 4,485.00 

Salary of trainer........... $640.50 
Labor and care of grounds. 1,433.80 
Outfits and supplies....... ‘ 2,534.86 
Doctors, rubbing and med- 

ical supplies............+ 1,135.85 
Training table.........-..+. 1,854.61 
Traveling and hotel ex- 

POMBE, 2.00 cecccccsccece 1,825.91 
Printing. ......00--+ececeee 180.24 
Expenses incurred by 

COACHES. ..0.0.cccccccece 305.91 
Sundries..........seeesees 328.06 

$37,985.70 $10,239.74 
Balance profit......--.+.++ 27,745.96 





$37,985.70 $37,985.70 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Gate receipts.........+.. + « - $9,936.66 

Season tickets...........+-. 1,341.00 

Sundry receipts..........++ 86.99 

Salary of trainer........... $640.50 
Outfits and supplies........ 1,248.07 
Doctors, rubbing and medi- 

cal supplies..........-++- 440.40 
Training table..........++++ 1,244.68 
Traveling and hotel ex- 

BENNER ows cesses osicesce 3,504.80 
Printing.......+.ssccccose . 256.11 
Expenses of coaches and 

batting practice.......... 765.00 
Sundry expenses and old 

DR ocivseccvnscnceucouns 1,556.02 
Labor and care of buildings 

and grounds............. 1,022.19 

$11,364.65 $10,677.77 
Balance profit.........+++++ 686.88 





$11,364.65 $11,364.65 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 





OGGOUOE «0 <0 cccecssseses $976.00 
ROD QUER. . 0606s vtec vccseess $54.89 
Traveling and tournament 

a, PRE ere 106.00 
Labor and care of grounds.. 786.50 
TINIE 6 vs Sons 5050408 was 47.10 
PURE hated cccecscceuee'ec 6.25 

$976.00 $1,000.74 

Deficit...... Pecceccecccccce 24.74 


$1,000.74 $1,000.74 
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HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
(TRACK TEAM.) 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Receipts from games....... $61.20 
Subscriptions .............. 694.93 

Sundry receipts............ 7.30 

Outfits and supplies ........ $233.50 
Doctors, rubbing and medi- 

OU GENE. oo cccccccsees 587.72 
Training table ............. 1,021.10 
Traveling and expense of 

GAINES: oc ccccccccvccccece 1,670.57 
EMI sos nccccccessccscs 82.78 
BRETINS onc ccwececcccscccs 25.26 
Coaching expenses......... 385.00 
Labor and care of track.... 239.54 

$823.43 $4,245.47 
Deficit........ @cccccceccece 3,422.04 





2245.47 $4,245.47 


UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 








Subscriptions .............. $4,035.10 
Net receipts from boat-races 486.00 
Class crews, boat-house 

NL piacas aoe egacen es 320.00 
DI ccccccccceccccces 306.00 
Outfits and supplies ........ $428.22 
Boats and oars............. 1,496.92 
Expense of launch.......... 1,794.48 
Janitor, boat-house rent, etc. 1,173.28 
Training table.............. 1,623.08 
New London expense....... 1,656.76 
Doctors and rubbing....... 187.45 
eas os cnsce dgcsncesee 16.75 
Traveling. ..0.00cccccovces 230.01 
DIN c ivecsaceves 733.13 
Coaching expenses 1,190.00 

$5,147.10 $10,530.08 

Deficit......... ama saeus 5,382.98 





$10,530.08 $10,530.08 


1902 BOAT CREW. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions.............. $2,250.00 
Outfits and supplies........ $277.63 
Boats and oars...........+. 500.00 
ON OUEE 50 ks 0cccsvccse 80.00 
Training table.............. 550.50 
Traveling expenses......... 84.68 
Coaching expense.......... 196.00 
Printing.....ccccsccssecece 10.00 
BIOS isc. cis cinsctccsece 26.00 
New London expense....... 801.25 
$2,250.00 $2,526.06 
Deficit. ...ccccccccceee eocee 276.06 


$2,526.06 $2,526.06 
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Norse. —Since the above statement was com- 
pleted, cash to the amount of $182.04 has been 
received on this account, reducing the deficit to 
$94.02. 

1902 FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 











Subscriptions .............. $511.40 
NEE 5a.GGesencvancnnteshen 934.96 
ONO So ceécscccccoces = 48.01 
Outfits and supplies........ $463.40 
Doctor and rubbing ........ 34.14 
URN GHRED, 6 o.0555000008 264.58 
Games and traveling ....... 1,195.08 
Labor and sundries......... 26.14 
Coaching expense.......... 18.00 
PUUNNM So so csicwescdec<aecs 9.65 
$1,494.37 $2,010.99 
a eee 516.62 
$2,010.99 $2,010.99 


1902 BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions.............. $1,137.75 

GN, vn Sv nscasvonsevecess 371.00 

Outfits and supplies........ $438.02 
Games and traveling ....... 470.07 
Training table.............. 245.72 
ee 12.7 
Batting practice............ 28.00 
SIND sis 580583 saninmes 34.75 








$1,508.75 
FRESHMAN CLASS ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


(SUMMARY. ) 








Gain. Loss. 
REE hSs kbiconsadonn ecuah $279.41 
a ere $516.62 
Boat crew ....... cas huae 276.06 
Ee 513.27 

$792.68 $792.68 


HARVARD SECOND NINE. 
Receipts. Expenses, 


eee $16.59 
SS céssuksssanesnb awk $111.83 
PRincnssstecveesscveces 95.24 


$111. 83 $111.83 


CRICKET CLUB. 


Deficit, cash advanced by Association.. $208.90 


WELD & NEWELL BOAT CLUBS. 


Deficit, cash advanced by Association $1,465.86 
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LACROSSE ASSOCIATION, 


Deficit, cash advanced by Association... $50.75 
1899 BOAT CREW. 

Balance due Association................ $80.00 
1900 BOAT CREW. 

Balance due Association................ $80.00 
LEITER CUP FUND. 

a eee $25.00 


Balance from 1897-98....... 
Locker building receipts ... 
ONS sas cab waeadenescse 





Supplies and repairs. ....... $1,649.63 
Office rent and expense.... 1,687.20 
Managing expenses......... 179.81 
Manager’s salary...........+ 1,150.00 
Old bills and sundries...... 1,449.56 


$6,116.20 





Deficit 3, 
$6,116.20 $6,116.20 





PERMANENT BETTERMENTS, 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Grounds and buildings. ..... $5,367.44 
Balance to profit and loss ac- 
Pe prey errr $5,367.44 





$5,367.44 $5,367.44 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Freshman athletics......... $513.27 
RAR GOED ooo enccccnccecs 24.74 
PE MI sn vccweccccduensss 5,382.98 
PRE DORN. cs ccccsscccces BARBS 
General account............ 3,595.34 
College nine... ........... 95.24 
CG SOE cicnesnsssesee 208.90 
Weld-Newell boat clubs.... 1,465.86 
1900 boat crew............. 80.00 
1899 boat crew. ..........06 80.00 
Lacrosse team .... dé ipee 50.75 
Permanent betterments. .... 5,367.44 
| ee eee $27,745.96 
a re eee 686.88 
Ee ee 296.73 
Leiter Cup Fund........... 25.00 











$20,286.56 $28,754.57 
Balance carried to perma- 
nent betterments......... 
Balance carried to profit and 


loss account.........++... 468.01 





$28,754.57 $28.754.57 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


Receipts. Expenses, 









Balance from ’97-’98....... $1,522.16 
Gate receipts............... 45,780.52 
Season tickets.............. 5,826.00 
Subscriptions 329. 
Boat Race tickets........ - 486.00 
ee eee 16.59 
Lease of lockers....... 390.45 
Leiter cup fund 25.00 
SR ee PET eT 296.73 
Sundries 1........... 






weve 1,436.55 


Outfits and supplies.. $7,011.83 
Doctors and rubbing........ 2,385.56 
Training table.............. 8,253.83 
Traveling of teams and ex- 

penses of games.......... 9,087.12 
| Pre rer ere rey 574.56 
Sundry expenses of various 

SINE ace soins. vas sana en 3,178.54 


Harvard Clubs. — New York City. 











THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual meeting was held on 
Oct. 31 at the Minnesota Club in St. 
Paul. The Secretary reported that 
since the annual meeting in 1898 the 
Club had lost 6 members by removal 
from the State. The loss of Rev. H. 
P. Nichols, ’71, and of Prof. C. L. 
Wells, ’79, the former of whom has 
gone to New York city and the latter 
to New Orleans, reduces to 12 the 
number of members who graduated 
from the College before 1880. This 
is perhaps the most serious loss the 
Club has suffered in any one year. 
Their absence from our future gather- 
ings will be keenly felt by those who 
have learned to delight in their com- 
panionship. During the same period 
the Club has welcomed 18 new mem- 
bers. Among these are C. K. Bart- 
lett, m ’52, the Rev. C. L. Diven, t ’83, 


1 This item includes amounts returned from 
advances made to Undergraduate Managers. 

2 This item includes costs of grand stands and 
special work done for various teams. 
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Care of grounds............ 3,508.17 
CORGMIDG <ocickcccccsoarsces 2,887.91 
Boats and oars. ............ 1,996.92 
Expense of lunches......... 1,794.48 
Janitor and boat-house...... 1,253.28 
New London expenses...... 2,458.01 
Office expenses. ...........- 1,687.20 
Expense of Managers....... 179.81 
Permanent improvement... . 13,367.44 
Salary of trainer........... 1,281.00 
Salary of Manager.......... 1,150.00 
Cricket Chib..<<.....5.0008. 208.90 
Weld-Newell Club.......... 1,465.86 
LaCrosse Team...........-- 50.75 
po tn reece ere 80.00 
TUN SO iss 6 si6 cvsccvesecer 80.00 
$64,409.18 $63,941.17 

468.01 

BNR ins escscasesccas $64,409.18 $64,409.18 
and C. M. Flandrau, ’95. A commit- 


tee was appointed to select a delega- 
tion to represent this Club at the next 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs on Dee. 2. The old offi- 
cers were reélected. 

In former years the meeting pre- 
ceded the dinner. This year the order 
was reversed, and the meeting was 
held after dinner. This plan proved 
a decided improvement. A good din- 
ner was not spoiled by waiting for the 
conclusion of a protracted meeting, 
nor was the interchange of opinion on 
some question of interest shortened be- 
cause of the men’s hunger. The sing- 
ing of “ Fair Harvard” and “ Auld 
Lang Syne” brought to a close one 
of the most enjoyable gatherings the 
Club has had for several years. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

There is promise of a considerable 
increase in the membership of the 
Club this year. At the two meetings 
of the Committee on Admissions held 
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in September and October, the follow- 
ing 64 new members were elected, 
namely: Class of 1864, E. R. Blan- 
chard ; 1871, W. Tudor; 1874, W. 
A. Burnham and C. S. Tuckerman ; 
1876, T. T. Gaff; 1887, A. C. Cool- 
idge and Elisha Flagg ; 1889, Thomas 
Talbot ; 1890, J. S. Codman and Wy- 
ley Clarke ; 1891, J. R. Finlay, Hay- 
den Richardson, and J. T. Burnett ; 
1892, H. R. Wadleigh ; 1893, Calvert 
Brewer, F. H. J. Gade, J. C. Hoppin, 
and A. N. Wolfson; 1894, T. L. 
Livermore, Jr., and H. L. Newman, 
Jr. ; 1895, Pierre la Rose, Louis How, 
H. H. Chamberlin, A. J. Russell, and 
E. L. Adams, Jr.; 1896, Wirt Howe, 
J. D. Greene, R. G. Valentine, W. 
Greenough, Jr., Archibald Cox, and 
R. E. Mac Alarney ; 1897, Edward 
Sandford, P. K. Walcott, R. H. Hart, 
R. L. Scaife, R. L. Barstow, Jr., W. 
W. Lancaster, and Bertram Gardner ; 
1898, Alfred Hodder, O. S. Seaver, 
G. C. Ward, P. D. Rust, D. M. Good- 
rich, E. A. Waters, Arthur Du Bois, 
J. R. Proctor, Jr., H. F. Lunt, L. S. 
Butler, and H. M. Adams ; 1899, L. 
B. Preston, Henry Talmadge, 2d, G. 
W. Thompson, Henry Sampson, Jr., J. 
C. M’Call, W. C. Gerrish, H. B. Hay- 
den, Frank Lawrence, H. C. Hasel- 
tine, Pierpont Davis, E. H. Angert, G. 
F. Baker, Jr., Marshall Stearns, W. 
G. Morse, and F. C. Sutro. One mem- 
ber of the Club has died since May 
Ast, viz., J. L. Bullard, 1861. 

There is always a good attendance 
at the club-house during the football 
season. This year the interest in the 
progress of the Harvard “Eleven” 
is unusually great, resulting in a 
marked increase in attendance. The 
daily average at the club dinner in 
October was 49. 

At the regular monthly meeting 
of the Club, held on Oct. 14, Prof. 


Harvard Clubs. — Philadelphia. 
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Hollis, Captains Higginson, Burden, 
and Reid, of the Crew, Eleven, and 
Nine respectively, Manager Mason of 
the Track Athletic team, and Messrs. 
Forbes and Dibblee, were present, 
and told us of the present situation 
of athletics at Cambridge, and of their 
plans for the ensuing year. We were 
much impressed by the fine manly 
presence and clean-cut appearance of 
these representatives of Harvard ath- 
letics. 

The Club was the scene of two en- 
thusiastic celebrations last spring, one 
immediately after the victories on the 
water at New London, and the other 
after the Harvard Nine won the tie 
game from Yale at New York on 
July 3. Many members of the vic- 
torious crews were in New York for 
the game, and joined in the festivities 
in the evening. 

The New York Harvard Club will 
send a very large delegation to the 
football game with Yale on Novem- 
ber 18. 

A Princeton Club of New York has 
been organized, and has taken a club- 
house on 34th Street and Park Ave- 
nue. The Harvard Club, being the 
senior college club of the city, will 
give a reception at its club-house to 
the Princeton men in January, to wel- 
come them into the world of college 
clubs. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
University Club on April 8, with the 
Vice-President, Mr. Chas. Chauncey, 
in the chair. It was the most suc- 
cessful dinner ever held by the Club. 
There were present about 80 Harvard 
men, in addition to guests from Haver- 
ford, Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylva- 
nia, and a triple quartet from the 
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Orpheus Club to lead in the singing. 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, answered to 
the toast of “Fair Harvard,” and the 
toasts of Yale, Princeton, and of the 
University of Pennsylvania were an- 
swered by Mr. Leoni Melick, Mr. P. 
W. Miller, and Judge W. W. Porter, 
respectively. Speeches were made by 
Dr. J. M. Da Costa, who has recently 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Harvard, and the Rev. Floyd Tom- 
kins, ’72, the recently appointed rec- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church. 

The annual meeting was held im- 
mediately before the dinner. The 
only vacancies to be filled were those 
of two members of the Dinner Com- 
mittee, whose terms had expired. R. 
D. Jenks, ’97, and Stevens Heckscher, 
96, were elected to fill these vacan- 
cies. The officers of the Club are as 
follows : Pres., Hon. C. B. McMichael, 
"70; +vice-pres., Charles Chauncey, 
59; treas., H. L. Clark, ’87; sec., R. 
D. Brown, ’90. 

H. L. Clark, ’87, Secretary of the 
Meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The 17th annual meeting and din- 
ner took place at the Newport Casino 
Aug. 25, the President, Dr. Frederick 
Bradley, d ’86, occupying the chair. 
The customary appropriation for sup- 
plying copies of the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine to certain libraries in 
the State was voted. A committee 
was appointed to draw up resolutions 
on the death of the Hon. Amos Perry, 
37, a member of the Club since its 
foundation. Three new members were 
elected, — Amory Austin, ’71; F. L. 
Fullom, s ’94; and H. B. Faber, s ’98; 
and the resignations of two members, 
the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, ’72, and A. 
M. Eaton, Jr., 97, were accepted. 

The Club then proceeded to the 
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election of officers for the ensuing 
year, with the following result : Pres., 
J. P. Farnsworth, ’81 ; vice-pres., H. 
W. Gillett, d ’85; sec. for Provi- 
dence, L. F. Snow, ’89; sec. for New- 
port, Amory Austin, ’71; treas., R. 
M. Franklin, ’91; cor. sec., G. T. 
Swarts, m 79; poet, W. W. Bailey ; 
librarian, W. W. Covell, 792. 

The Club, with its guests, the Rev. 
H. M. Stowe (Brown, ’92), rector 
of Trinity Church, Newport, Lieut.- 
Commander C. P. Rees, U. S. N., and 
Dr. C. A. Siegfried, U. S. N., num- 
bering in all sixteen persons, then 
adjourned to the dining-room, where 
the table had been most tastefully 
arranged with flowers, — Harvard’s 
crimson predominating, — which had 
kindly been furnished for the occasion 
by the Hon. D. B. Fearing, ’82, and 
E. R. Wharton, ’73. An unknown 
friend had also sent the Mandolin 
Club to play during the dinner. In 
the absence of our newly - elected 
President, Mr. Farnsworth, the new 
Vice-President, Dr. Gillett, presided 
at the table, gracefully and wittily 
introducing the various speakers, the 
first of whom was Dr. C. A. Brackett, 
d ’73, who spoke for the University, 
dwelling particularly upon its growth 
and progress. Mr. Stowe responded 
for Brown University, his speech being 
an eloquent and earnest plea for the 
retention of the poetry of life in uni- 
versity affairs. Dr. Siegfried spoke 
for the medical profession, and the 
Rev. G. H. Patterson, / 63, for the 
Law School. The retiring President, 
Dr. Bradley, spoke for the Dental 
School. 

As the North Atlantic squadron lay 
at that time in Newport harbor, in- 
vitations to the dinner had been ex- 
tended to Rear-Admiral Sampson and 
to several of the captains of the war- 
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ships; but the uncertainty of the move- 
ments of the squadron, and the exi- 
gencies of the service, had obliged 
these officers to decline. We were 
fortunate, however, in having with 
us Lieut.-Commander Rees, who had 
served as executive officer on Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia, 
during the battle of Manila Bay. 
He spoke eloquently, though briefly, 
of the events of the late war with 
Spain, and concluded his remarks by 
reciting two original poems, descrip- 
tive of the great naval victories at 
Manila and at Santiago. 

Among the other speakers were 
Prof. Snow, Dean of the Women’s 
College at Brown, who spoke for the 
higher education of women ; and Mr. 
Fearing, who spoke for St. Mark’s 
School. During the dinner the health 
of Dr. E. L. Cunningham, ’29, the 
oldest living Harvard graduate in 
Rhode Island, was proposed, and was 
drunk standing by the assembled com- 
pany. 

The dinner was in every respect a 
delightful one, and was brought to a 
close at a late hour in the good, old, 
time-honored way by the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Amory Austin, ’71, Sec. for Newport. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Alexander Agassiz, ’55, sailed from 
San Francisco on the Albatross on Aug. 
22, on a scientific expedition to the 
South Pacific Ocean. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. W. MeM. Woodworth, 
’88, and A. G. Mayer, S. D., ’97. 

The quarterly meeting of this Club 
being always a movable feast, the date 
of the meeting, which is usually held 
in July, was postponed this year until 
Aug. 21, in order that it might take 
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the form of a dinner to Mr. Agassiz. 
The dinner was attended by 54men, of 
whom 29 were members of the Club. 
Among the Harvard men present, be- 
sides Mr. Agassiz, Dr. Woodworth, 
and Mr. Mayer, and the members of 
the Club, were: J. W. Taylor, ’66, 
Dr. J. S. White, ’70, G. H. G. Me- 
Grew, ’74, W. E. Ritter, p ’91, K. C. 
Babcock, p ’95, F. H. Bartlett, ’95, W. 
W. Symmes, [’96], E. C. Stowell, 98, 
B. H. Dibblee, ’99, and W. T. Reid, 
Jr., 01. Mr. Agassiz was elected an 
honorary member of the Club, and the 
following were elected regular mem- 
bers: Dr. T. W. Huntington, m ’76, 
C. C. Bull, 98, and W. D. M. How- 
ard, ’88. Speeches were made by 
Messrs. Agassiz, J. W. Taylor, ’66, 
Horace Davis, ’49, F. H. Wheelan, ’80, 
V. Stow, ’80, B. H. Dibblee, 99, F. J. 
Symmes, s 66, W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01, 
and Dr. J. S. White, ’70. The toast- 
master was S. C. Bigelow, / ’47, the 
president of the Club. 

On Oct. 26 the Club held its an- 
nual meeting and dinner, at which the 
guests of the Club were: H. M. Tick- 
nor, 56, and Prof. J. E. Keeler, direc- 
tor of the Lick Observatory. There 
were 26 present, of whom 16 were 
members of the Club. Among the 
others were J. F. Davis, ’81, and Mor- 
gan Miller, ’97. 

Four of the members of the Club 
were candidates at the municipal elec- 
tion held in San Francisco on Nov. 7, 
the first election under the new char- 
ter of the city: Horace Davis, ’49, was 
the Republican candidate for mayor, 
and A. Comte, Jr., 63, Osgood Put- 
nam, ’83, and H. U. Brandenstein, ’90, 
were candidates on the Democratic 
ticket for the office of supervisor. 


Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

1837. 
Henry WILLIAMs, Sec. 
18 Concord Sq., Boston. 

Amos Perry died at New London, 
Conn., Aug. 10. He was the son of 
Elijah and Mary (Jones) Perry, and 
was born in S. Natick, Aug. 12, 1812. 
He was a descendant in the 7th gen- 
eration from John Perry, who came 
from England in 1631 in the ship 
Lion with John Eliot, and was a mem- 
ber of his church in Roxbury. On 
the mother’s side he was descended 
from Lewis Jones, an Englishman, 
who settled in Roxbury in 1640, and 
in Watertown about 1650. He was 
fitted for college in the Rev. Daniel 
Kimball’s school at Needham, and 
partly at Milford Academy. He en- 
tered Harvard in 1833, taught school 
for 34 weeks of his college course, and 
graduated in 1837. Since then he has 
lived in Providence, R. I., with the 
exception of two years at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and nine years in the old 
world. He spent 20 years or more in 
teaching, —a private school for four 
years in Providence, a public gram- 
mar school for 12 years in the same 
city, and thereafter a public high 
school in New London. For 8 years 
he was inspector of public schools in 
Providence County. He was one of 
the founders of the R. I. Institute of 
Instruction; an active member of the 
American Institute of Instruction, 
and for many years one of its vice- 
presidents. He visited Europe for 
the first time in 1852, one of his lead- 
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ing aims being to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the systems of edu- 
cation abroad. He took with him an 
influential letter to our then ambassa- 
dor in London, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 
who, on learning the objects he had 
in view, handed Mr. Perry 18 of his 
official cards introducing him to the 
heads of colleges at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, to both houses of 
Parliament, and to many institutions 
and places of instruction. The sight 
of one of these cards would secure 
for him, Mr. Perry says, almost any 
privilege he might ask; and through 
Mr. Lawrence he was enabled to see 
Lord Wellington, and hear his last 
speech in the House of Lords. Aside 
from the usual European tour, he 
visited Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. 
He was gone from home 15 months, 
but within a few months after his re- 
turn he had an opportunity to visit 
Europe a second time as companion 
to a relative, which he enjoyed the 
more, he says, “from knowing where 
to go and what to see.” In a year’s 
time he was home again. After an 
interval of five years in teaching, and 
one year spent in New York in look- 
ing after the interests of a coal mine 
in Virginia, he set off on his third 
European tour, traveling as tutor to 
the son of one of his kinsmen. It was 
while abroad on this mission that he 
received an appointment from Presi- 
dent Lincoln as Consul for the City 
and Regency of Tunis. He enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of seeing and 
knowing many famous personages, 
and on his return home was compli- 
mented by Mr. Seward “as having 
communicated more information about 
that country during his five years in 
Tunis than all his predecessors in 
more than half a century.” Indeed, 
during his stay in Tunis he began a 
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history of that region, which was pub- 
lished at Providence in 1869, and en- 
titled “ Carthage and Tunis, Past and 
Present” (8vo., pp. 560), of which it 
was said at the time: “Mr. Perry has 
shown great research, learning, and 
observation in his book.” After he 
had passed his 80th birthday he pub- 
lished “An Official Tour along the 
Eastern Coast of Tunis,” a supplement 
to the book above mentioned. During 
his incumbency in the consular office 
he caused the bones of his predeces- 
sor, John Howard Payne, to be re- 
moved to this country. In 1885 Mr. 
Perry was employed in taking the 
state census of Rhode Island; and 
his labors in this work were so 
thorough and satisfactory that the 
General Assembly voted him an extra 
compensation of $2000 for his ser- 
vices. For the last 20 years Mr. 
Perry’s chief work has been in con- 
nection with the R. I. Historical So- 
ciety, of which he was the secretary 
and the curator of its valuable cabi- 
net. The Providence Journal says of 
Mr. Perry: “ Even his services to the 
nation as consul to Tunis — and they 
were notable — were perhaps of no 
greater consequence or productive of 
more lasting good than his years of 
unobtrusive but effective work as sec- 
retary of the R. I. Historical Society. 
Such a man, even if he were less emi- 
nent or less accomplished than Mr. 
Perry, would be a distinct power for 
good anywhere.” He received the 
degree of A. M. from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1841, and of LL. D. from Gris- 
wold College (Ia.) in 1888. He was 
a corresponding member of the Mass., 
New York, Chicago, and Virginia His- 
torical Societies, and corresponding 
and honorary member of many other 
minor institutions. He married, Aug. 


20; 1838, Elizabeth A. Phetteplace, of 
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Gloucester, R.I. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter, and a granddaughter. 


1838. 


Judge Charles Pinkney James, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, died near 
Leesburg, Va., Aug. 9. He was born 
at Cincinnati, O., May 11, 1818. He 
was a native of Ohio, and his judicial 
appointment was made by President 
Hayes in 1879. In December, 1892, he 
retired. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of a commission engaged in the 
revision of the laws; he also practiced 
law in Washington, his partner being 
James H. Saville, formerly chief clerk 
of the Treasury Department. He was 
professor of law in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, which conferred on him the 
degree of LL. D. in 1870. 


1841. 
S. F. McCieary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

Edward Newton Perkins died at 
Jamaica Plain, Sept. 12, 1899, in his 
79th year. He was born in Boston 
April 18, 1820. His grandfather, 
James Perkins, established and en- 
dowed the chair of Astronomy and 
Mathematics at Harvard College, and 
he was one of the originators of the 
Boston Athenaeum. His uncle, Col. 
T. H. Perkins, founded and _ richly 
endowed the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in that city. His brother, 
C. C. Perkins, 43, was a munificent 
benefactor of the Art Museum. Of 
similar tastes and disposition was the 
subject of this sketch, who, having 
inherited a fortune, generously gave 
his time and money to many literary 
and charitable institutions. He was 
a trustee of the Boston Athenaeum 
and of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and of St. Paul’s School at 
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Concord, N. H. In disposition he was 
gentle and amiable, in demeanor al- 
ways kindly and courteous. He was 
a devoted member of the Episcopal 
Church. His funeral at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, on Sept. 15, was attended 
by the bishops of three States and 
other clergy. 


1843. 
Tuos. B. HAtt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

William Bordman Rice died at Bar 
Harbor, Me., Sept. 19. He was born 
in Boston, Feb. 19, 1824, the son of 
Henry S. Rice. Without pretensions 
to scholarship or other special dis- 
tinction in college, his genial qualities 
made him a favorite; and the same 
characteristics endeared him through 
life to many friends. Soon after grad- 
uating from Harvard he went to the 
Sandwich Islands on business of his 
uncle’s, and remained there several 
years, making many friendships which 
he retained after leaving the islands. 
He then traveled in the East, and 
later was in California in its early 
days, having many adventures while 
there, being a man of personal strength 
and courage. In 1853 he returned to 
Boston and remained some years, till 
he went to reside with a brother in 
Baltimore, being there when the civil 
war broke out, but moved soon after 
to New York, where he remained the 
rest of his life, with occasional visits 
. abroad. In 1869 he was married to 
Miss Gertrude Stevens, daughter of 
the late J. A. Stevens, who survives 
him. Four years later he retired from 
business. In 1881 he discovered the 
attractions of Bar Harbor, where he 
bought land and built four houses; one 
of which he has since made his sum- 
mer home, and in which he died. He 
left no children. 
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1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Ephraim Wood Young was buried 
at Baraboo, Wis., on March 25, 1899. 
Being admitted to the bar soon after 
graduation, he moved with his family 
to Wisconsin. He was a trustee of 
the Wisconsin State Asylum for the 
Insane from 1860 to 1874, and was 
probate judge in Baraboo for 17 years 
prior to his death. He was also for 
several years a member of the City 
Board of Education, and also of the 
board of trustees of the Free Congre- 
gational Church. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, See. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

In the copy for the notice of H. Al- 
ger, sent for insertion in the Septem- 
ber number, the Secretary stated that 
he was born “Jan. 13, 1832 (several 
works of reference give the year 
wrongly as 1834).” This statement 
was omitted, and the date “Jan. 13, 
1834,” was printed; 1832 is right. — 
Russell Sturgis, who died of heart 
failure at Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 14, 
though a non-graduate, had five sons 
on the roll of graduates. He was born 
in Boston, Oct. 3, 1831, son of R. 
Sturgis, ’23, great-great-grandson of 
E. Parkman, 1721, for nearly 60 years 
minister of Westborough, and great- 
great- great-grandson of R. Breck, 
1700, for many years minister of Marl- 
borough. He left college in the fresh- 
man year, and went for a short time to 
an institution in Maine. He was for 
some years in business in Manila and 
in Shanghai, and for a short time in 
Boston. He afterwards gave most of 
his time to the interests of the Epis- 
copal Church, and to the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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During the Rebellion he recruited 
Company A of the 45th Mass. Regi- 
ment, and was its first captain, soon 
becoming major of the regiment, shar- 
ing most of the active work in which 
it took part. He married, first, Susan 
Wells, by whom he had four children; 
and, second, Margaret McCullough, 
who, with four children, survives him. 


1856. 
W. W. BurraceE, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

John Edward Gardner died Aug. 
21 at his home in Exeter, N. H., leav- 
ing a widow and three sons. He was 
known to his classmates as one of the 
most genial and popular of their asso- 
ciates. He was one of the most prom- 
inent and respected citizens of Exeter. 
The business in which he was engaged 
as dealer in hardware and other goods 
had been kept in the same family, 
and carried on in the same location, 
for 129 years, having been established 
by his great-grandfather in 1770. He 
had been treasurer of the town of Ex- 
eter, and of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
treasurer and a trustee of the Robin- 
son Female Seminary, a police com- 
missioner, and a director of the Exeter 
Banking Co. He had of late years 
acted as moderator at all the annual 
town meetings, and had served the 
First Parish in almost every capacity. 
A sketch of his life will appear in the 
Class Report which is soon to be dis- 
tributed. — C. F. Adams has written 
a memoir of his father, which is to be 
published in the Proceedings of the 
Mass. Historical Society. Before that 
society he has also read a paper on 
the detention of the “ Laird Rams” by 
the English government in Oct., 1863, 
embodying many new details derived 
from original sources. He has been 
reélected secretary for domestic cor- 
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respondence of the American Anti- 
quarian Society.—R. E. Babson, head- 
master of the English High School of 
Boston, has a leave of absence for a 
year. —Stephen Salisbury has been 
reélected a director of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Co., and also re- 
elected president of the American 
Antiquarian Society. — Recent news 
has been received from G. C. Little 
of Paris, France, J. W. Merriam of 
Chile, David Casares of Yucatan, and 
Jeffries, Parsons, and Vaughan of 
California. — Eighteen were present 
June 27th at the Class Dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston. Stephen Salis- 
bury presided. G. B. Chase and F. P. 
Nash were able to be present after 
several years’ absence. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

John Codman Ropes died in Boston 
on Oct. 28, after a few days’ illness. 
He was the son of Wm. and Mary 
Anne (Codman) Ropes, and was born 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, April 28, 
1836. His father removed to London 
in 1837, where the younger brother, 
the late Dr. F. C. Ropes, was born, at 
Islington, and later both boys were 
brought home to Boston and fitted for 
Harvard at Chauncy Hall School, both 
entering Harvard with the class of 
1857. In March, 1858, Mr. Ropes en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, and 
continued till March, 1859. In April 
of that year he sailed for Europe with 
his father. Returning in November, 
he entered the law office of P. W. 
Chandler and G. O. Shattuck, ’51. 
He again returned to the Law School, 
receiving his LL. B. in July, 1861. 
The Bowdoin prize for resident grad- 
uates was awarded him in that year 
for an essay on “The Limits of Re- 
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ligious Thought.” He returned to the 
office of Chandler & Shattuck, and 
remained with them until admitted to 
the bar, Nov. 28, 1861. Since that 
date he had practiced law in Boston, 
and had been at the head of the firm 
latterly known as Ropes, Gray & Lor- 
ing, since 1865, when J. C. Gray, ’59, 
was taken as a partner, followed by 
W.C. Loring, ’72, in 1878. In 1876 
Mr. Ropes took a very active part in 
the Republican party for the nomina- 
nation of B. H. Bristow for president, 
and was himself president of the Bris- 
tow Club of Boston. In November, 
1876, he was a speaker at the Epis- 
copal Church Congress in Boston on 
“The Relation of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to Freedom of Religious 
Thought.” In June, 1878, President 
Hayes appointed him a member of the 
board of visitors to the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. In 1881 he 
contributed his first military work 
on the “Army Under Pope” for 
Seribner’s “Campaigns of the Civil 
War,” and concisely analyzed the 
operations of that general. He also 
wrote another criticism in the Atlantic 
for April, 1887, on “The Peninsular 
Campaign of General McClellan in 
1862.” In 1887 his “Likenesses of 
Julius Caesar ” attracted much atten- 
tion. He also contributed a review to 
the Atlantic on “ The Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” December, 1886. “The War 
as We Now See It,” was printed in 
Scribner’s for June, 1891, and “Gen- 
eral Sherman,” in the Atlantic for Au- 
gust, 1891. In 1888 he was made an 
honorary member of the U. S. Cavalry 
Association, and in the same year a 
fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
of London. Mr. Ropes was elected a 
member of the Union Club of Boston 
in April, 1864, and has been director, 
treasurer, and vice-president of that 
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institution. He was made a compan- 
ion of the third class of the military 
order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, June 2, 1868, and 
elected a member of the Mass. His- 
torical Society, June 10, 1880. He 
was the founder of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts. In 
1866, when Little, Brown & Co. began 
the publication of the American Law 
Review, Mr. Ropes and his partner, J. 
C. Gray, were the original editors, 
and they retained the control of the 
Review until 1870. In 1868 Mr. Ropes 
was elected an Overseer of Harvard, 
and served for the full term until 
1876. In 1885 he delivered before 
the Lowell Institute seven lectures on 
Napoleon, which at once attracted to 
him the attention of all students of 
Bonaparte and his empire. In Jan- 
uary, 1893, Mr. Ropes’s “Campaign 
of Waterloo,’’ accompanied by an at- 
las of fourteen maps, was published 
by Scribner. In 1894 a third edition, 
with important revisions and correc- 
tions, was printed. That same year 
appeared the first volume of “ A Story 
of the Civil War,” to be completed in 
four volumes; the second volume was 
issued in 1898. Besides all these, Mr. 
Ropes had contributed essays to vols. 
i, ii, and x of the papers of the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts. 
He also furnished a memoir for the 
“QOrations and Addresses” of Gen. 
Charles Devens, 1891. He was a de- 
voted member of Trinity Church, and 
a vestryman for many years. A life- 
size portrait of Mr. Ropes, painted in 
1894 by F. P. Vinton, belongs to the 
Mass. Military Historical Society, hav- 
ing been placed there by the members 
of the society as a testimonial to their 
esteemed colleague. He made many 
journeys to Europe, and was familiar 
with most of the battlefields he de- 
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scribes. For many years he stood first 
among civilian military experts in the 
United States. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
Mason Building, Boston. 

George Edward Pond died at his 
summer residence, Como, N. J., Sept. 
22, of heart failure. He was born in 
Boston, March 11, 1837, and was pre- 
pared for college in the Boston schools 
and at Pierce Academy, Middlebor- 
ough. He took high rank in the class, 
and delivered the salutatory Latin 
oration at Commencement. He was 
president of the Institute of 1770, and 
he received the Bowdoin first prize for 
a dissertation in 1858. After gradua- 
tion he entered the Law School, and 
received the degree of LL. B. in 1860. 
He afterwards practiced law in Bos- 
ton. In August, 1862, he recruited a 
company for the 45th Mass. Vols., and 
was commissioned second lieutenant 
Aug. 27, and first lieutenant Oct. 14, 
1862, and served with his regiment in 
North Carolina until it was mustered 
out of service in July, 1863. In 1864 
he removed to New York, and became 
associated editor of the Army and 
Navy Journal, for which he wrote 
many editorial articles. Subsequently 
he became a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. From 
1870 to 1877 he edited the Public 
Record in Philadelphia. Then he re- 
turned to New York, resumed his con- 
nection with the Army and Navy 
Journal, and became an editorial con- 
tributor to the Times and the Sun of 
New York, and then a member of the 
staff of the Sun, which position he 
held until his death. An editorial in 
that paper states that “he was one 
of the most useful men in American 
journalism, and during a service of 20 
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years to the Sun was one of its most 
valuable assistants. Modest to an 
extreme that permitted the full rev- 
elation of his ability only to those who 
knew him intimately, conscientious, of 
the most sensitive honor, faithful to 
every duty, there has departed in 
George Pond one of the best types of an 
American gentleman.” For ten years 
he contributed each month the “ Drift- 
wood ” essays in the Galaxy Magazine, 
over the signature “ Philip Quilibet.” 
He also wrote at times for Harper’s 
Weekly, The Nation, The Round Ta- 
ble, ete. In 1866 he wrote six of the 
twelve essays in William Swinton’s 
“ Decisive Battles of the War,” and 
afterwards, jointly with Mr. Swinton, 
“The History of the Seventh Regi- 
ment.” In 1882 he wrote “ The Shen- 
andoah Valley in 1864,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons as a volume 
of their “Campaigns of the Civil 
War.” He married, May 29, 1866, 
Emilie Guerber, of Brooklyn, who died 
Jan. 14, 1880. Four daughters sur- 
vive him.— Gen. A. S. Hartwell has 
been requested by the Hawaiian 
government to represent Hawaii at 
Washington as an unofficial territorial 
delegate at the coming session of Con- 
gress.—S. S. Green has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Free Public Library Com- 
missioners. — E, F. Bliss has accepted 
an appointment by the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati, O., as one of the trus- 
tees of the University of Cincinnati. 
Two other members of this board are 
E. H. Pendleton, ’82, and M. B. May, 
p’90. 
1863. 
ArtHuR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Dr. J. C. Warren has resigned as 
president of the Mass. Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. — Col. Nathan 
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Appleton went to Egypt in October to 
attend the dedication at Port Said of 
a monument to De Lesseps; 30 years 
ago he represented the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the opening of 
the Suez Canal. — C. P. Bowditch has 
been elected a member of the Mass. 
Historical Society. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. S. Peabody is one of the jury on 
architecture at the Paris Exposition. 
— Dr. F. A. Harris was the first Har- 
vard volunteer in the Spanish war. — 
T. F. Wright is honorary secretary 
for the United States of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

John Cotton Jackson died at La 
Cuesta de Castillo, Sonora, Mexico, 
Sept. 22. He was of pure New Eng- 
land stock, being descended from 
Abraham Jackson, who came to Ply- 
mouth in the Little James in 1623, 
and the Rev. John Cotton of Boston. 
He was the son of Dr. Charles T. and 
Susan [Bridge] Jackson, and was born 
in Boston, Oct. 8, 1845; attended the 
Mayhew School in Boston, and was 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School; entered with the Class in 
1863; during the winter vacation, in 
1865, he was in the service of the 
Christian Commission to the Army of 
the James, teaching negro soldiers; in 
college he was a member of the Natu- 
ral History, St. Paul’s, and Pi Eta 
societies; became a life member of 
the Boston Natural History Society 
before leaving college, and a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1866. His intention was to go 
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abroad after graduation and study 
metallurgical engineering, but he 
changed his plans and turned his at- 
tention to the manufacturing business 
and became connected with the Bos- 
ton Flax Mills. Here he remained 
for ten years, and then became the 
treasurer, secretary, and general agent 
of the American Linen Thread Co. 
in Mechanieville, N. Y. In 1880 he 
gave up mercantile pursuits and went 
to Europe to study metallurgical en- 
gineering, thus taking up the work he 
had intended to devote himself to 
earlier in life. After completing his 
studies he returned home and estab- 
lished himself in Chicago. His pro- 
fession took him often into the min- 
ing regions of Mexico and California. 
While on one of these trips he was 
taken with pneumonia and died. He 
was twice married. — J. R. Carrét is 
a director of the Mass. Single Tax 
League. 
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1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 
Moses Williams has been elected a 
director of the Fitchburg R. R. Co. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

J. J. Meyers has been reélected to 
the Mass. legislature. — Prof. F. G. 
Peabody has resumed his duties at 
Harvard after a year’s absence. — F. 
D. Millett is preparing a book on the 
Philippine Expedition, the first part of 
which he saw as war correspondent. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sce. 
18 Highland Street, Cambridge. 
The Rev. W. T. Perrin, of Dor- 
chester, is presiding elder of the 
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Boston District of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference. — Roger Wolcott 
retires from the governorship of Mass. 
at the end of thisterm. He served as 
lieutenant - governor in 1893-95, as 
acting governor at the death of F. T. 
Greenhalge, 1895, and as governor 
by election, 1596-99. 


1871. 
A.M. Barngs, Sec. 
1294 Mass. Avenue, Cambridge. 

Jabez Fox is chairman of the finance 
committee of the New England Free 
Trade League.— Prof. E. Emerton 
is spending his sabbatical year in 
Europe. 


1872. 
A. L. LINcoLn, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

W. C. Loring has been appointed a 
justice of the Mass. Supreme Court. 
—The Rev. F. W. Tomkins is rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 

F. H. Bigelow received the honor- 
ary degree of L. H. D. from Colum- 
bian University at its last Commence- 
ment. — J. F. Jackson is chairman 
of the Mass. Railroad Commissioners. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
ms) Re 


sioner at 


Spinney, customs commis- 
Mengtsz, China, was unin- 
jured by the serious outbreak there 
last summer. — George Warner White 
died at Melrose on June 24. He was 
born May 3, 1851, in Charlestown, 
being the son of George Warner and 
Harriet Randall (Farrar) White. His 
ancestors came from England and 
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settled in Plymouth, Mass., in 1630. 
White was fitted for college in the 
Charlestown High School. During bis 
Freshman year he was a member of 
the Freshman crew that won the race 
at Ingleside July 21, 1871. He was 
stroke of the winning crew at the 
annual Harvard fall regatta of 1872. 
He was a member of the Institute of 
1770, president of the Phi Alpha So- 
ciety, and the treasurer and one of 
the founders of the College Telegraph 
Company. After leaving college he 
became associated with his father and 
brother in business; then he entered 
the law office of the Hon. C. J. Noyes, 
in Boston, and was admitted to the bar 
at the Supreme Judicial Court for 
Suffolk County, May 15, 1878, and at 
the U. S. Cireuit Court for Mass., 
June 5, 1878. He continued in active 
practice down to the time of his last 
He was married Jan. 28, 
1882, to Emma Louise Adams, a 
daughter of W. T. Adams (“Oliver 
Optic”) and Sarah Jenkins Adams. 
The death of his wife two years later 
was an irreparable loss to him, from 
He 


belonged to many Masonic societies of 


sickness. 


which he never fully recovered. 


nearly all degrees, and to other socie- 
ties “too numerous and unimportant 
to mention,” as he used to designate 
them. 
Europe in 1892 and in 1896, making 
most of the journeys on his bicycle. 


He traveled extensively in 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes has been superin- 
tending another archaeological expe- 
dition in Arizona. — W. S. Cutler has 
removed from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Portland, Ore.— William MceCrillis 
Griswold died at Seal Harbor, Me., 


Aug. 3. He was born at Bangor, 
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Me., Oct. 9, 1853, the son of Rufus 
W. and Harriet S. Griswold, and 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After graduating from 
Harvard he spent several years in 
Europe, learning foreign languages 
and meeting men of note, among 
whom was Turguenief. On his re- 
turn he was employed in the copy- 
right department in the Library of 
Congress, and then in the State De- 
partment. But his characteristic work 
was along new lines. He originated 
the Q. P. (quarterly periodical) In- 
dexes. Among these were the index 
to The Nation (1865-1885), to the 
Nouvelle Revue, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly, Con- 
temporary, International and North 
American Reviews, Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s, 
Eclectic, Littell’s Living Age, and Scrib- 
ner’s (first 22 vols.); “A Record of 
Politics and Politicians in the United 
States (1865-1882);” a series of an- 
nual indexes, also of Cumulative In- 
dexes, including one to Harper’s 
Weekly (1857-1887); a “ Directory of 
Authors, including Writers for Lit- 
erary Magazines,” and another of 
writers for the literary press in the 
United States. He then put forth 
condensations and terse descriptions 
of “Novels and Tales,” illustrating 
city life and country life in North 
America, also dealing with life in 
Russia, Norway, France, Germany, 
and Italy. He dealt in the same way 
with “Romantic Novels,” “Interna- 
tional Novels,” and “ British Novels.” 
Next he published compilations of 
“ Travels,” relating to France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, intended in 
effect to be guide-books, in which the 
charm of the original books of travel 
had been retained. His last recent 
publication was from the correspond- 
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ence and papers of his father, Rufus 
W. Griswold, whose memory, espe- 
cially in his conduct towards Edgar 
Allan Poe, is still subject to harsh as- 
saults by the latter’s friends. Mr. 
Griswold, however, produced a frank 
book, of permanent value for students 
of American literary history. He mar- 
ried at Bangor, Me., Sept. 14, 1882, 
Anne Deering Merrill, who survives 
him with two sons and two daughters. 
For ten years past his home was at 
25 Craigie St., Cambridge. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dr. J. E. Giles has been elected 
surgeon in the Ophthalmic Department 
of the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospi- 
tal, New York, and member of its 
board of directors. —T. C. Williams 
is principal of Hackley Hall, a Uni- 
tarian preparatory school, at Tarry- 
town-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.—J. H. 
Flint is judge of probate for Norfolk 
County. — Henry Hobart Brown died 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Aug. 17. He 
was born at Radnor, Pa., March 6, 
1854. In college he was a member 
of the Hasty Pudding and other socie- 
ties. After graduating he returned 
to Philadelphia, and, from small be- 
ginnings against many obstacles, he 
established a fitting-school for boys. 
This has latterly been known as the 
De Lancey School, having high rank 
among preparatory schools of its class. 
Brown attended carefully to all de- 
tails, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
his work highly appreciated. At his 
death, the press and public of Phila- 
delphia bore witness to the high influ- 
ence he had exerted on education in 
that city. He married in 1879 Miss 
Pease, who died several years ago, 
leaving one daughter. 
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1877. 
Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

C.S. Bird was the Democratic nomi- 
nee for State Senator from Norfolk 
County. — Prof. Irving Stringham, of 
the University of California, is spend- 
ing this year at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
— H. C. Leeds sailed on the Columbia 
in the International Yacht Races. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Charles Moore received the degree 
of A. M. from the School of Graduate 
Studies of the Columbian University 
in 1898.—Gen. W. A. Bancroft is 
president of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co.— Dr. W. H. Potter has been 
reappointed lecturer at the Dental 
School for three years, with leave of 
absence this year. — Dr. John Homans 
is president of the Mass. Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
718 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of G. F. Cook, John Vaughn, 
and R. T. Wilton. — Dr. Frank Don- 
aldson was appointed in August first 
lieutenant of the 45th Infantry.— 
The Secretary’s post-office address is 
changed as above. — W. M. Lancaster 
has resigned as an editorial writer on 
the Worcester Spy. —C. H. Blood has 
been reélected to the Mass. legislature 
from Fitchburg. 


1880. 
JOHN Wooppury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
C. H. Benton, whose permanent 
residence is Leeds, England, visited 
Cleveland during the summer. — W. 
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A. Gaston has resigned his office as 
president of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road Co. to accept the new office of 
chairman of the Board of Directors. — 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt has made a 
series of speeches on the stump in Ohio 
and Maryland, and was one of the 
principal speakers at the Republican 
dinner in Boston Nov. 1.—C. G. 
Washburn, Rep., was renominated and 
reélected as state senator from Worces- 
ter. — Josiah Quincy will not accept a 
renomination as mayor of Boston. — 
Robert Bacon is treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Cuban Orphan Fund. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
107 Walker St., Cambridge. 

E. H. Baker is an associate of Rad- 
cliffe College. — Fred. Joy, Rep., has 
been reélected to the Mass. legislature 
from the 15th Middlesex district. — 
G. M. Lane is again treasurer of the 
Boston Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America.—J. P. Farns- 
worth is president of the Rhode Island 
Harvard Club. — F. W. Sharon is liv- 
ing at 82 Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
Paris, France. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGHaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Frank E. Heywood died suddenly 
at his home in Worcester, on Oct. 25, 
at the age of 40. He was vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Heywood 
Boot and Shoe Co., and was a member 
of the Worcester Club, the Quinsiga- 
mond Boat Club, and Tatnuck Country 
Club, and also of several Boston clubs. 
He took part in politics, and was for 
a time chairman of the Republican 
city committee, and for two years was 
a member of the Republican state 
central committee. He married, in 
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1884, Harriet Dodd Jennings, who 
survives with four children. — Wood- 
bury Kane sailed on the Columbia in 
the International Yacht Races with the 
Shamrock. 
1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

J. M. Burch has changed his ad- 
dress to 462 Locust St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. — R. G. Butler has resigned his 
position as lieutenant in Company D 
of the Twenty-second Regiment (Col. 
Franklin Bartlett, 69, commanding) 
of the New York National Guard, in 
which he has served for ten years. 
He entered the regiment as a private, 
and has served as corporal, battalion 
sergeant-major, regimental sergeant- 
major, second lieutenant, and also as 
a regimental adjutant with the rank 
of captain.— H. B. Cabot has been 
elected a director of the State Street 
Trust Co. of Boston. — J. R. Coolidge, 
as one of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, was assigned to supervise the 
decorations of certain sections along 
the route of the Dewey parade in 
Boston, Oct. 14.— Waldo Fuller is 
helping to superintend the construc- 
tion of the new bridge over the Har- 
lem River on behalf of the New York 
contractors, Holbrook, Cabot & Daly. 
— Prof. C. H. Grandgent has been 
appointed by the Overseers a member 
of the Administrative Board for Har- 
vard College during the year 1899- 
1900. — The Rev. P. S. Grant, in com- 
pany with Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York, started in October on an 
extended journey to the Philippines, 
including a visit to Honolulu on the 
way. — The Hon. C. S. Hamlin was 
one of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Mass. Reform Club on Sept. 29, 
relating his personal experiences with 
the Civil Service system, and con- 
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demning the President’s recent order 
in relation thereto. He has been ap- 
pointed, by the Mass. Board of Paris 
Exposition managers, a member of 
the local art juries on painting and 
sculpture, established by the board 
at Boston, to represent the Common- 
wealth in looking after the interests 
of the artists of the State.— Ass’t 
Prof. A. R. Marsh has resigned the 
Chair of Comparative Literature at 
Harvard to take a position with the 
Planters’ Compress Co. —S. B. Pear- 
main’s wife was the chief marshal of 
the academic procession at the inau- 
guration of the new president of 
Wellesley College. —C. P. Perin, 
after closing out his interests in the 
Watts Iron and Steel Syndicate at 
Middlesboro, Ky., and in his other 
Southern enterprises at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and elsewhere, sailed in Au- 
gust for Europe with his wife. He is 
established in Paris for the winter, 
and intends to remain abroad for an 
indefinite period. — Ass’t Prof. H. L. 
Smyth has been appointed by the Over- 
seers a member of the Administrative 
Board for the Lawrence Scientific 
School during the year 1899-1900. — 
E. W.S. Tingle, who has been actively 
interested in the question of improved 
trade relations between the United 
States and Germany, is assistant direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. He was chairman of the 
German-American committee of the 
recent International Commercial Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, which body dis- 
cussed illegal consular fees and other 
sources of irritation and complaint in 
the business intercourse of the two 
nations. 
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E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 
Prof. T. S. Simonds of Hobart Col- 
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lege has taken the place of Prof. Hart 
of Trinity College, Hartford, for the 
year. He received the degree of Ph. 
D. from Johns Hopkins, and studied 
afterwards at Christ College, Oxford, 
and at Bonn. 


1885. 
Henry M. Writs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

C. W. Ayer, who has been for some 
time connected with the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Brockton 
Public Library. — Eben Sutton is vice- 
president and one of the directors of 
the Commonwealth Zine Co. — The 
name of the law firm of which Gor- 
ham and Boyden are both partners 
has been changed, owing to the eleva- 
tion of W. C. Loring to the Supreme 
Bench of Massachusetts, from Ropes, 
Gray & Loring to Ropes, Gray & 
Gorham. — Dr. Theodore Dunham has 
built a summer cottage at Seal Har- 
bor, Mt. Desert, and has a summer 
practice there.— Dr. G. A. Craigin 
is the regular summer physician at 
Beach Bluffs, as is Dr. J. G. Mum- 
ford at Nahant. —S. P. Read has re- 
turned to Tien Tsin, China, at which 
port he was formerly United States 
consul. He is now engaged in the 
commission business, exporting and 
importing. — The Rev. L. W. Batten 
has removed from Philadelphia to 38 
Stuyvesant St., New York city. — W. 
C. Smith has changed his office from 
712 to 1026 Exchange Building, 53 
State St., Boston. —J. E. Thayer was 
active in the race meetings at the 
Readville Trotting Park at Readville, 
of which he is one of the officers. — 
Joseph Marquand died at New York, 
Oct. 31; he was born in Brookline, 
Nov. 26, 1861. He had been in ill 
health for a long time. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

C. C. Whitman has gone abroad for 
the winter. — The Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham has been appointed one of the 
five University preachers for the pre- 
sent year. — W. V. Judson has been 
assigned to duty in Porto Rico; his 
address is.care of the adjutant-gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C. — A. P. Gard- 
ner was nominated for the Mass. Sen- 
ate by the Republicans of the 3d 
Essex district. — J. H. Payne is still 
assistant surgeon on the Indiana. — 
O. A. Mygatt and S. M. Scott have 
returned from London, and have an 
address at 1425 Broadway, New York. 
—J.F. McClure’s present address is 
181 West 87th St., New York. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, See. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Causten Browne, Jr., is with the U. 
S. Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
he is also president of the University 
Club in that place. — R. T. Paine, Jr., 
was the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Mass., and received more 
votes than preceding Democratic can- 
didates for several years. 


1889. 
JAMES H. Ropes, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

R. S. Baldwin is studying in the 
Harvard Graduate School this year. — 
G. D. Chase, Ph. D., has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Compar- 
ative Philology at Cornell University, 
to take the work left by the election 
of Prof. B. I. Wheeler to be presi- 
dent of the University of California. 
—J. H. Sears was recently made 
editor of Harper’s Bazar.— G. H. 
Maynadier has been appointed in- 
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structor in English at Harvard, and 
R. G. Leavitt assistant in Botany. — 
W. G. Green has left his parish at 
Dighton, and is a member of the 
Junior class of the New York State 
Library School, Albany, N. Y.— 
Members of the Class, under the lead 
of Trafford and Prescott, have pre- 
sented to Storrow a tall clock, bear- 
ing on a brass plate the following in- 
scription: “Given to Edward Cabot 
Storrow, Esq., by ninety-six class- 
mates of the Class of 1889, Harvard 
College, as a slight token of their ap- 
preciation of his services in coaching 
the University crews, and making pos- 
sible three victories over Yale, on June 
29th, 1899.” With the clock went a 
letter of friendly congratulation and 
gratitude, signed with the names of 
the contributors. 


1890. 
JoserH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Charles Nutt, formerly editor of 
the New Rochelle Paragraph, has 
purchased and is now editing the 
Worcester Spy. — W. E. Fiske is in- 
structor in physics at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — J. B. Scott has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Law School of 
the University of Illinois, at Cham- 
pagne, Ill.— Russell Tyng Walker 
died at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 3. — F. K. 
Ball is instructor in Classics at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Secretary’s third report will be 
out shortly.—J. A. Avery has been 
appointed headmaster of the Somer- 
ville English High School.—C. K. 
Morrison has formed a partnership 
with G. A. Morrison, Jr., ’87, for the 
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general practice of law, under the firm 
name of Morrison & Morrison, 43 
Cedar St., New York city. —G. C. 
Mead’s address is 213 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.—J. A. Lowell 
has removed his law offices to 32 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. — Thomas 
Barron is in the real estate business at 
51 Liberty St., New York, under the 
firm name of Samuel Frothingham. 
— K. McKenzie has been appointed a 
full professor, and is on a six months 
vacation in Europe. — H. R. Bishop, 
Jr., has left the Schenectady, and is 
now at the Boston office of the General 
Electric Co.—R. J. Clark has gone 
to Pepperell, in the paper business. — 
W. M. Randol has returned to New 
York ; address 48 Wall St. — Roger 
E. Tileston has returned to his office, 
153 Congress St., Boston. — Howells 
and Stokes won the second prize 
(34000) for the Phebe Hearst Com- 
petition of drawings for the State 
University of California. — The Secre- 
tary has moved his residence to 848 
High St., Dedham, where as usual he 
welcomes his friends at all times. — 
Nicholas Longworth has been made a 
member of the Board of Education of 
Cincinnati, O.—J. A. Parker has re- 
signed his position as assistant counsel 
to the Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
New York to enter the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, as legal adviser ; 
his office address is Ames Building, 
and his residence 483 Beacon St. —The 
Rev. M. O. Simons has accepted a call 
to Unity Church, Cleveland, O., be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1900. 
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A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 
Dr. A. R. Crandell’s address is 67 
Spring St., Taunton. — Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Copeland are at home, after 
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Nov. 1, at 629 South Negley Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa.— The Secretary’s re- 
cords show that about one third of the 
members of the class have married. — 
J. G. Moulton is librarian of the 
Haverhil] Public Library, having re- 
signed a similar position at Brock- 
ton. — Dr. J. H. Gerould has resumed 
his work at Dartmouth after a year’s 
absence. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHeLper, Sec. 
Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

The new Secretary in entering on 
his duties would remind the Class that 
to keep anything like their complete 
record up to date depends more on 
them than on him. He hopes to re- 
ceive whatever newspaper clippings, 
business cards, or other announce- 
ments concern them, or, better still, 
an occasional postal card, of their 
doings and movements. To refrain 
from this assistance must be set down 
either to a lamentable indifference or 
to the falsest kind of modesty. — P. 
L. Atherton has returned from travel- 
ing and studying abroad, and is 
teaching musical theory and composi- 
tion at the Chickering Building, Bos- 
ton. — Walter Ayer has opened a law 
office at 100 Washington St., Chicago. 
— S. F. Batchelder is in the law office 
of Myers & Warner, Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston. — C. S. Butler, M. D., 
has opened his office at 257 Newbury 
St., Boston. — E. R. Coffin made a 
series of extended trips in the West 
during the spring and summer, going 
as far as San Francisco. — F. S. Con- 
verse conducted his “ First Movement 
from a Symphony” at the Worcester 
Musical Festival in September. — W. 
H. Davis, M. D., has just returned 
from a year’s tour abroad, including a 
course of special study at Vienna. — 
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R. G. Dodge, who last year gave the 
course in Second Year Property at the 
Harvard Law School, is delivering a 
series of lectures on the same subject 
at the Law School of the Y. M. C. A., 
Boston, where he also lectured last 
year. — Robert Emmet received his 
degree of A. B. as of 1893 at Com- 
mencement, 1896. (Omitted from the 
second class report.) —Clarence Falk 
occupies an important position in 
Tracey & Co.’s Stock Agency, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — R. D. Farquhar, H. 
C. Southwick, and C. P. Huntington 
are still in Paris at the Beaux Arts. 
—C. M. Gay has returned from 
abroad, and is with Carrére & Hast- 
ings, architects, New York. — J. H. 
Hickey, formerly with Hayes & Wil- 
liams, has opened a law office at 728 
Exchange Bldg., Boston. — J. C. Hop- 
pin has been promoted to the chair of 
associate in Classical Art and Ar- 
chacology at Wellesley. — E. L. Hunt, 
M. D., after three years’ practice in 
the New York hospitals, including the 
post of house physician at St. Luke’s, 
has opened an office at 51 West 55th 
St.— W. A. Lecompte, M. D., is at 
present pursuing his medical studies 
at Vienna. Address IX Lakiergasse, 
7.—R. Macallister is with the Luther 
W. Lee Co., real estate and insur- 
ance, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — Per- 
cival Manchester is with the Sargent 
Iron and Steel Foundry Co. of Chi- 
cago. — R. G. Miller has left Bowers 
& Sands, and is now with Page & 
Conant, counselors at law, New York 
city. He married Alice Bowers Lee, 
Sept. 30, 1896. (Omitted from second 
class report.) —J. L. Nichols spent 
last winter in Brussels. —C. R. Nutter 
is teaching at Groton for one year 
more. —J. H. Parker’s architectural 
offices are at 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
He is building the new A. D. club- 
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house at Cambridge, and several apart- 
ments, restaurants, ete., in Boston. — 
C. H. Slade is settled at Giverny, 
near Paris, studying sculpture with 
Macmonnies. —F. J. Taussig, after 
graduating from the St. Louis Medical 
College and serving for a year as as- 
sistant physician at the Female Hospi- 
tal there, has been appointed its assist- 
ant superintendent. — E. H. Vickers 
has for the last year been occupying the 
chair of Political Economy, on the ap- 
pointment of Pres. Eliot, at Keirogi- 
juku University. Address 71 Isarago 
Machi, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. —C. E. 
Whitmore is with the Fire Extin- 
guisher Co. of New York, at Battery- 
march St., Boston. 


1894. 
FE. K. Ranp, Sec. 


Care Morgan, Harjes & Co., 31 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris. 


H. C. Metcalf (Ph. D., Berlin, 
1897,) has been appointed professor of 
Political Science in Tufts College. — 
F. H. Kent was installed in October 
as pastor of the Parkside Unitarian 
Church at Buffalo, N.Y. W. Everett, 
59, and the Rev. Edward Hale, ’79, 
assisted in the _ installation. — The 
Memorial Gate to Marshall Newell, 
which forms the entrance to Soldier’s 
Field, is completed.— A. P. Carter 
has removed his law office to 38 Equit- 
able Building, Boston. —C. N. Bar- 
ney is A. A. Surgeon at the U. S. 
Central Hospital, Manila.—C. Season- 
good has opened a law office with 
F. B. Harrison & W. H. Leonard at 
45 Cedar St., New York.— W. J. 
Lewis is with the N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co., 
125 Milk St., Boston; residence, 15 
Whitley Terrace, Dorchester. — A. V. 
W. Leslie is professor of English at 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. — 
The Rey. P. Gordon is assistant at St. 
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James Church, Cambridge; address, 
15 Arlington St. — T. J. Cushing was 
married Jan. 29 to Ethel Pittman, 


not Ethel Pittman Foggan, as stated 
in a previous number. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

M. A. Aldrich gave up in October 
his appointment as instructor in Eco- 
nomics at Harvard, to become assist- 
ant professor of Economics at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. — A. W. K. Billings has been in 
Havana, Cuba, since June as en- 
gineer on the reconstruction and elec- 
trical equipment of the street railway 
lines of that city. His address is, 
care Havana Electric Railway Co., 34 
Empedrado, Havana. — E. B. Church 
is a member of the firm of Lounsbury, 
Holbrook & Church, counselors at 
law, with offices in the Equitable 
Building, Boston. — A. L. Cross has 
been appointed instructor in History 
at the University of Michigan. — 
Goldmann Edmunds is practising law 
with an office at 721 Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston. — Dr. J. C. Hancock is 
practicing medicine in Dubuque, Iowa. 
—T. R. Kimball and H. R. Talbot 
are assistants to the rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston. — W. R. 
Peabody is a member of the Cam- 
bridge Board of Health. — R. L. Ray- 
mond and Austin Potter have formed 
with J. I. Westengard a partnership 
for the general practice of law under 
the firm name of Raymond, Potter 
& Westengard; their offices are at 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. — Jerome 
C. Smith has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 721 Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston. — Thorndike Spalding 
has been reélected to the Republican 
State Committee, and is now assistant 
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secretary. — Thomas Weston, Jr., is 
a member of the firm of Weston & 
Weston, attorneys at law, 42 Court 
St., Boston. — W. L. Van Kleeck is 
principal of the Medfield High School. 
— Howard Whitmore, attorney at 
law, has opened an office at 1004 
Tremont Building, Boston.—R. F. 
Woodward has spent the past four 
years in Honolulu, and now plans to 
study medicine at European univer- 
sities for the next two years. His per- 
manent address is care Thos. Cook & 
Son, 1 Place de l’Opéra, Paris — W. 
A. Lackey is sub-master of the High 
School, Pawtucket, R. I.—W. B. 
Noyes is principal of the High School 
at Whitefield, N. H.— A. C. Johnson 
has been elected associate principal of 
Gould’s Academy, Bethel, Me.; he has 
taught one year as sub-master in the 
Attleboro High School, and three years 
in the Hamilton High School, Phila- 
delphia. — The following are at Har- 
vard this year: R. W. Coues, assistant 
recorder; E. H. Goodwin, assist- 
ant in History; W. E. McElfresh, 
in Physics; D. G. Mason, in English; 
E. R. O. Von Mach is instructor in 
Greek Art; C. E. Noyes, in English; 
H. W. Prescott, in Classics; P. la 
Rose, in English; E. H. Warren, in 
Pol. Economy; J. K. Whittemore and 
J. L. Coolidge, in Mathematics. — H. 
W. Brown has opened an office for 
the general practice of law at 507 
Exchange Building, Boston. — I. H. 
Brumbaugh is president of Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. 


News from 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
134 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 

Willis Munro has entered the law 
office of Moot, Sprague, Brownell & 
Marcy, Buffalo, N. Y.—S. F. Sears 
is instructor in English in Cincinnati 
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(O.) University. —R. W. Cone has 
been appointed instructor in Political 
Economy at Kansas State University. 
— Dr. C. H. Swan has an office on 
Bartlett St., Beverly. —C. B. Glenn 
is teaching in the Paul Hayne School, 
Birmingham, Ala. — Addresses: F. B. 
Chamberlain, 19 Congress St., Boston; 
C. E. Bryan, Buxton, Baltimore Co., 
Md.; H. L. Blanchard, who is en- 
gaged in real estate and insurance, 
Home Bank Building, Brockton. — 
E. W. Ames is taking a course at the 
Columbian University, address 717 
10th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 
—J. L. Ketcham, Jr., who was first 
sergeant in Co. D, 168th Indiana Vols., 
during the war with Spain, has been 
appointed captain in the U.S. army. 
He has been assigned to the 44th 
U.S. Vols., and is now on his way to 
the Philippines. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

Samuel Morrill has been appointed 
a secretary of the United States Em- 
bassy at Paris, his address being 18 
Avenue Kléber. He informed the 
Class Secretary by letter that he 
would be glad to do what he can for 
any classmates who may be in Paris 
for the Exposition next year. — F. G. 
Shaw is also in Paris, where he is re- 
presenting the D. M. Osborne Co. of 
Auburn, N. Y.—H. A. Phillips is in 
the same city, 3 Rue Soufflot, studying 
architecture. —C. B. Barton is in Ber- 
lin, N. H., acting as superintendent of 
the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co. — P. L. 
Shaw is on the staff of the New York 
Evening Post, 210 Broadway, New 
York city. — A. A. Sprague, 2d, is 
with Sprague, Warner & Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill.— S. W. Sleeper is with W. 
F. Beal & Co., real estate brokers, 











1899. } News from 


Boston. — W. B. Cutting is an instrue- 
tor at Groton (Mass.) School. — W. 
E. Dexter’s present address is 39 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — The Sec- 
retary would be greatly assisted if 
those men who have recently changed 
their address would notify him at 
once. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

H. Sayre has been commissioned 2d 
lieutenant in the 43d Regiment, U. S. 
A. He left for the Presidio, Cal., 
Nov. 1, and will go to Manila. — E. H. 
Bumpus has been sent to the hospital 
at Manila because of fever. Before 
his sickness came on, he was advanced 
to first lieutenant and transferred to 
the 9th Regular Infantry. —J. W. 
Kilbreth has been advanced to a first 
lieutenancy in the Third Artillery, and 
from last accounts was acting as cap- 
tain, owing to the sickness of the regu- 
lar captain. —G. H. Scull has given 
up his newspaper work in New York, 
and has gone to the Transvaal as cor- 
respondent for the New York Evening 
Post. He sailed on Oct. 25. — D. M. 
Goodrich has returned from Paris and 
is in the Harvard Law School. — M.S. 
Greenough has left the Cleveland, O., 
Gaslight and Coke Co., and is now at 
the Harvard Law School. —C.C. Bull 
is studying mining, and is with “The 
Mutual” (Gold Mining Co.), Sutter 
Creek, Amadore Co., Cal. — E. G. 
Burgess has left Strong & Sturgis, 
bankers and brokers, and is thinking 
of going to a rubber plantation in 
British Honduras. — P. D. Rust is 
with Edgerly & Crocker, note bro- 
kers, State St., Boston. — J. Dumaresq 
has left E. R. Morse & Bro., and 
is now traveling round the world. — 
M. Robinson is in the real estate busi- 
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ness in New York city. — Chas. Grilk 
has left the Law School, and has gone 
abroad as a tutor for two years. — F. 
H. Bigelow is with the Sherman Enve- 
lope Co., of Worcester ; his home ad- 
dress is 21 Institute Road. —J. R. 
Proctor, Jr., is a 2d lieutenant in the 
regular army, and is at present sta- 
tioned at Fort Hamilton, New York 
harbour. — S. L. Fuller is busy with 
his work as graduate manager of 
athletics at Harvard. — F. Jordan is 
connected with the branch office of Me- 
Fadden Bros., wool merchants, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; his address is 270 Benefit 
St. —C. Gaw is connected with the 
Worcester Gazette. —C. C. Stillman 
is with Harris & Co., bond brokers, 
Liberty St., New York city. — F. 
Dobyns has taken up first-year work, 
W. K. Otis second, and E. L. Millard 
third, at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School. —J. De K. Towner 
is in the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
R. R.— H. McBurney and P. Player 
are studying at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — F. S. Arnold, G. T. 
Morse, S. O. Dexter, A. Jacobs, W. 
H. P. Hatch, and E. M. Waterhouse 
are at the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, Cambridge. — The address of D. 
D. Lloyd is Pleasantville, Westchester 
Co., N. Y.— The following men have 
still failed to send their addresses 
to the Secretary: David P. Barnitz, 
Willard G. Bass, Milton E. Fish, 
H. De W. Fuller, Philip J. Gentner, 
Donald F. Gross, Howard L. Gray, 
Alfred Johnson, F. P. Kidder, How- 
ard §S. Reynolds, David Sessler, 
Henry P. Stephenson, Nelson W. 
Willard. — J. L. Knox is again coach- 
ing the Freshman football team. — 
E. L. Pruyn is superintendent of the 
testing department of the Helderburg 
Cement Co., of Albany, N. Y. — The 
following men are registered in the 
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Law School: 1st year, D. M. Good- 
rich, M. S. Greenough, W. B. Lloyd, 
D. P. Hawkins, W. E. Waterhouse, 
R. S. Warner; 2d year, K. Adams, 
H. Bancroft, S. E. Beer, H. K. Brent, 
L. E. Bristol, L. A. Brown, F. T. Case, 
F. G. Chisolm, C. W. Cutter, L. Le 
B. Dexter, W. B. Donham, W. E. 
Dorman, A. Du Bois, C. J. Flagg, H. 
W. Fowler, E. D. Fullerton, F. P. 
Garland, R. S. Goodrich, L. E. Guil- 
low, F. L. Hanson, W. H. Hawkins, 
D. M. Hill, T. Hoague, S. H. Hollis, 
P. M. Hubbard, R. M. Johnson, H. 
C. Kahn, J. L. Knox, E. L. Logan, 
L. P. Marvin, T. Morse, G. Newhall, 
R. Paine, R. T. Parke, J. C. Rice, 
S. B. Rosenthal, J. E. N. Shaw, C. M. 
Sheafe, S. and J. Smith, H. R. Stanley, 
T. Stensland, R. B. Stone, E. W. Stout, 
J. J. Teevens, E. S. Thurston, C. S. 
Tilden, G. O. Toby, G. C. Ward, W. 
E. Weaver, C. B. Woods, W. Wood- 
ward ; 3d year, H. R. Bygrave, W. 
L. Harrington, J. B. Sullivan. — The 
following men are registered in the 
Medical School: 2d year, J. W. 
Bail, H. I. Bowditch, R. L. De Nor- 
mandie, A. B. Emmons, H. O. Feiss, 
F. E. Garland, F. W. Gay, F. J. 
Goodridge, L. J. Henderson, E. St. 
J. Johnson, C. H. Keen, R. McPherson, 
F. W. Palfrey, H. D. Prescott, A. H. 
Rice, W. F. Roberts, S. Robinson, 
-R. Spaulding, R. T. Stearns, F. H. 
Thompson, B. Vincent, R. A. Whit- 
ford; 3d year, H. A. Gale, H. F. 
Holmes, T. F. Seen, W. H. Lowell, F. 
H. Packard, R. Putnam, C. H. Tozier, 
S. G. Underhill.— The following are 
in the Graduate School: 1st year, J. 
E. Lansing, P. W. Long, K. L. Mark, 
A. H. Newhall ; 2d year, W. W. Baker, 
J. N. Boutwell, J. T. Clark, W. J. 
Hale, W. H. P. Hatch, G. W. Heim- 
rod, C. Hernsheim, C. N. Jackson, W. 
Koch, H. P. Philbrick, W. H. Reed, 
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J. C. Shortlidge, O. S. Tonks, E. M. 
Waterhouse, R. M. Yerkes, A. P. 
Zeller. — The following men are proc- 
tors: H. K. Brent, 43 Ware, W. J. 
Hale, 42 Kirkland St., O. S. Tonks and 
R. M. Yerkes. — O. Ames is an assist- 
ant and also assistant director of the 
Botanic Garden. — W. B. Donham, 
W. E. Dorman, C. N. Greenough, 
F. L. Kennedy, K. L. Mark, A. H. 
Newhall, and J. B. Swan are assist- 
ant instructors in different university 
courses; H. E. Millard is continuing 
his studies at the Scientific Schoo] and 
the Bussey Institution. —S. P. Negus 
is at the Bussey, and F. A. Vaughn at 
the Scientific School. — E. L. Logan 
is a candidate for reélection to the 
Boston Common Council. — R. S. 
Boardman is teaching mathematics 
in Henry College, Campbell, Tex. — 
Whitman Mitchell Chandler died in 
Boston on Sept. 27. He was born on 
April 2, 1876, the son of Horace P. 
and Grace W. Chandler. He entered 
college from the Roxbury Latin School, 
and immediately came into prominence 
by reason of his good fellowship 
and suecess in athletics. During his 
first year at Harvard he played right 
field on the Freshman nine, and the fol- 
lowing year at left field on the Varsity. 
In his Junior year he was moved 
into the infield and played short- 
stop, and the Senior year he played 
again in the outfield. Chandler was a 
member of the Deutscher Verein, In- 
stitute of 1770, and the Hasty Pudding 
Club, in which he took a prominent 
part in the public performance of Bos- 
cabello. Throughout his college course 
his versatility and frankness won for 
him a high place in the thoughts and 
hearts of all his friends. — John 
Walker Stewart died in Hookstown, 
Pa., on Aug. 14. He was born on 
July 6, 1873, the son of James Roy 
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and Eleanor Eliza Stewart. While in 
college he devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of English, finally gradu- 
ating with honors. In the fall of 1898 
he accepted the position of professor 
of English at Grove City College, Pa., 
and remained there up to the time 
of his death. — Edward Winslow 
Fox was born in Portland, Me., Feb. 
27, 1876, the son of Edward Winslow 
and Anna Fox. He died of typhoid 
fever at Rockport, Me., Sept. 18, 
1899. — H. F. Kendall was a member 
of a scientific expedition which visited 
the Arctic regions this summer. A re- 
port reached the Secretary, which as 
yet has not been confirmed, that Ken- 
dall and the other members of the ex- 
pedition were lost in a hurricane. — 
H. W. Woodruff is acting in Papa’s 
Wife — F. L. Ames is with the Ames 
Corporation, North Easton, Mass. — 
The Bohemian Club Congress, of East 
Boston, has elected W. C. S. Healey 
as its speaker. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

There are still about 100 men who 
have not sent in their addresses to 
the Secretary. He earnestly requests 
them to do so at once, that his address 
book may be issued complete. — E. A. 
Boardman, Jr., is messenger for the 
Merchants’ National Bank, 28 State 
St., Boston. —L. E. Ware is with 
Bond & Goodwin, brokers, Devonshire 
St., Boston. —G. A. Cole is clerk in 
the office of his brother, C. H. Cole, 
Jr., treasurer of the U. S. Oil and 
other mining companies.—E. P. 
Davis is in the office of Laurence 
Minot, trustee, 39 Court St., Boston. 
— R. W. Baker is in the office of the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Ames 
Building, Boston. —M. S. Savage is 
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with Maynard, Small & Co., publish- 
ers, 6 Beacon St., Boston.—J. F. 
Brice has returned to the Harvard 
Law School.—G. McC. Sargent has 
gone abroad with his family; he will 
spend most of the winter in Egypt. 
His address is care Tiffany & Co., 
36 bis Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, 
France. He expects to return next 
year to continue his course at the Law 
School. — Pliny Jewell, 2d, is a re- 
porter for the Boston Journal, and 
J. B. Holden, Jr., is reporting for the 
Record and Advertiser. — Julius Lucht 
is a teacher in the High School at 
Racine, Wisconsin; his address is 927 
College Ave., Racine, Wis.— P. S. 
Brayton is teaching science and mathe- 
matics at Nichols Academy, Dudley. 
—J. F. Perkins, H. H. and R. G. 
Shaw, Jr., are on a tour round the 
world.—R. P. Bellows is draughts- 
man for Peabody & Stearns, archi- 
tects, Boston. — H. H. Fish is tempo- 
rarily a clerk in the Parker House, 
Boston. — Arthur Adams is with Al- 
fred Bowditch, ’76, trustee, 28 State 
St., Boston. — P. L. Brown is with Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Washington St., Bos- 
ton. — R. B. Baker did not return to 
the Law School, but went inta busi- 
ness with Lombard Williams, 27 State 
St., Boston. — P. D. Haughton has 
been head coach of the Cornell Univer- 
sity football team at Ithaca, N. Y. 
At the end of the season, he expects to 
return and enter the cotton business 
with Haughton & Co., 70 Kilby St., 
Boston. — T. H. Endicott is in the 
Medical School. — A. S. Eyre is in the 
Law School, and is also engaged in 
newspaper work.—L. G. Coleman, 
L. T. Baker, W. P. J. Dinsmor, and 
O. F. Richards have returned to Cam- 
bridge for their degrees. — James No- 
well is with S. D. Loring & Son, bank- 
ers, Devonshire St., Boston. —C. C. 
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Mann is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
State St., Boston. — E. H. Sears, 2d, 
has given up his position in a shoe 
factory in Campello, and has entered 
the wool business in Boston. — W. S. 
Fitz, 2d, is in the wholesale silk de- 
partment of C. F. Hovey & Co., Bos- 
ton.—S. V. Morse, M. B. Holmes, 
C. M. Patten, and Pierpont Davis 
have returned to the Law School. — 
C. D. Huntington is in the Medical 
School. — T. S. Watson is in a cotton 
mill in Fitchburg; his address tem- 
porarily is 18 Fox St., Fitchburg. — 
F. R. Nourse is with R. L. Day & 
Co., Boston. —G. D. Hall is traveling 
in China on his way round the world. 
—E. L. Oliver is in the Harvard 
Medical School. — Blair Fairchild has 
returned to this country; his address 
is 29 Wall St., N. ¥. — Carleton Cook 
has entered the law office of Moot, 
Sprague, Brownell & Marcy, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—F. V. Stoddard is with the 
Sherwood Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
injectors, lubricators, and engine sup- 
plies, New York. — H. H. D. Sterrett 
has returned to Harvard to study for 
the degree of A. M.— H. B. Dean is 
teaching History and Government in 
the Evansville, Ind., high school. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


J. E. George, A. M., ’97, some time 
Paine Fellow in Social Science, is en- 
gaged on an inquiry on improved hous- 
ing in Chicago, under the direction of 
the managers of the Hull House Set- 
tlement in that city. He received the 
degree of Ph. D. at Halle last sum- 
iner. 

Montague Chamberlain has resigned 
as secretary of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. 

Dr. J. N. Boyer, m 99, has an office 
in Fuller Building, Springfield. 


Non-Academic. 


[ December, 


William Henry Carson, /’94, was as- 
sassinated by his brother-in-law, Sam- 
uel A. Sheets, at Belmar, N. J., on 
Aug. 12. Sheets then shot himself 
and died soon after. He had for a 
long time threatened to kill Carson, 
because of some family difficulty. Mr. 
Carson was brought up in Camden, 
N. J.; took the degree of A. B. at 
Johns Hopkins in 1890, and gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1894. Then he spent some time at 
Seattle, Wash., with the firm of Burk, 
Shepard, & Wood. Returning to the 
East, he was assistant prosecuting 
attorney at Camden, and lecturer at 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. He married in 1898 Hattie 
Sharp, of Camden. 

Col. James Fowler Dwight, L. S., 
’50, formerly a lawyer in New York, 
died Sept. 22 at Stockbridge, where 
he had been ill for several months. 
He was born in 1829, was graduated 
from Williams College, studied at the 
Harvard Law School, and began the 
practice of law in New York city in 
the office of the late Francis Bowman. 
In the civil war he served as adjutant 
of the cavalry regiment which was 
commanded by the late Col. G. E. 
Waring. He resumed law practice 
after the war, and was made register 
of bankruptey. A wife and one daugh- 
ter survive him. 

F. B. Sanborn, Gr. Sch., ’97, has 
been elected assistant professor of civil 
engineering at Tufts College. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 
’87, at the Thayer School of Civil En- 
gineering in ’89, and studied at Har- 
vard in 1897-98. For the past nine 
years he has been employed as in- 
spector for the Factory Mutual In- 
surance Companies. 

E. L. Walling, / ’99, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar at Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Horatio Nelson Slater, L. S., ’54, 
died at Magnolia, near Gloucester, 
Aug. 12. He owned and operated 
four large mills, three in Webster and 
one in Wilkinsonville, and employed 
some 2500 hands. Nearly a quarter 
of Webster’s population worked for 
him. He furnished the capital and 
built the branch of the Boston and 
Albany Road from Worcester to Web- 
ster. He was born in Providence, 
R. I, in March, 1834, and was the 
son of the late J. F. Slater. His 
grandfather was Samuel Slater, the 
first cotton manufacturer in America, 
who also founded Webster. In 1854, 
having graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity, he attended the Harvard Law 
School. He went to Webster about 
25 years ago, and in 1888 succeeded 
his uncle, Samuel Slater, in the bulk 
of his property. He was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Elizabeth 
Vinton, of Providence, who died in 
1880. She bore him two children, 
Samuel Slater, of Boston, and the wife 
of C. G. Washburn, ’80, of Worcester. 
His second wife was Mabel Hunt, 
daughter of W. M. Hunt, ’44, the 
celebrated painter. These children 
were born: Esther, Horatio N., Mabel, 
and W.M. H. Slater. All of the chil- 
dren are alive. 

Dr. Theron Harlow Carter, m ’95, 
assistant superintendent at the Boston 
City Hospital, died suddenly Oct. 14. 
He was born in Boston, and was 41 
years old. He graduated from Brown 
University in 1890, and from the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1893. Shortly 
after, he was appointed house physi- 
cian at the City Hospital, and was 
recently promoted. 

J. A. Walz, p ’95, who has been 
studying two years in Europe, is in- 
structor in German at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O. 


Non-Academic. 
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Dr. Herman Wadsworth Hayley, 
p ’88, committed suicide at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, on Sept. 25. He 
attended the Lowell public schools; 
graduated from Amherst in 1887; took 
his A. M. at Harvard in 1888; tray- 
eled on a fellowship in Europe; re- 
turned to Harvard and took his Ph. D. 
in philology in 1890; from 1890 to 
1893 was instructor in Latin, and then 
tutor. Ill-health, which temporarily 
affected his mind, caused his retire- 
ment. On his recovery, he was em- 
ployed for a time in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, and during the past two 
years he taught Latin in Wesleyan 
University. 

Judge George White, 1 ’50, of 
Wellesley, died July 29. He was born 
in Quincy; graduated at Yale in 1848, 
and from the Harvard Law School in 
1850. He was president of the con- 
vention that nominated N. P. Banks 
for governor, was appointed judge of 
probate and insolvency for Norfolk 
County in 1858, and held the position 
at the time of his death. He leaves 
a widow and three children. 

William Penn Ryman, L. S., 771, 
died at Wilkes Barre, Pa., July 31. 
He was born in Dallas, Pa., Aug. 23, 
1847, of German descent; was pre- 
pared for college in the public schools 
of Dallas and at Wyoming Seminary; 
graduated B. S. at Cornell in 1871; 
studied a year at the Harvard Law 
School; and was admitted to the bar 
of Luzerne County, Pa., in 1873. He 
established a large practice, and was 
prominent in the great corporations 
of Wilkes Barre, being president of 
the Algonquin Coal Co. and of the 
Wilkes Barre and Eastern R. R. Co., 
being also counsel for the latter. He 
married Dec. 17, 1879, Charlotte M. 
Rose, of Freeport, Ill., who survives 
him with two daughters. 
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C. W. Mixter, p 93, is instructor in 
Political Economy at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Laurence Grafton Kemble, m 
’83, died at Bristol, R. I., Aug. 7. 
He was born in Beverly, June 10, 
1861; was educated at the Salem pub- 
lic schools, and after taking his degree 
at the Harvard Medical School he 
settled in Salem. He leaves a widow, 
the daughter of W. H. Wilder, of 
Brookline. 

E. N. Chase, / ’99, has entered the 
law office of Huntington & Rhine- 
lander, New York city. 

R. B. Stevens, L. S., ’98, is practic- 
ing law at Lisbon, N. H. 

Dr. W. T. Crosby, m 99, who served 
last summer on the Boston Floating 
Hospital, has begun practice at Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Charles Peirce Stetson, L. S., 57, 
died Sept. 29 at Bangor, Me., aged 
64. After graduating from Yale he 
studied for a time at the Harvard 
Law School, and then began to prac- 
tice in Bangor. For 12 years he was 
attorney for Penobscot County. At 
the time of his death he was president 
of the European and North American 
Railway, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, and director 
in the First National Bank, Union In- 
surance Co., and Bangor Gas Light 
Co. A widow and son survive. 

J. H. Knight, / ’99, has been ad- 
mitted to the Mass. bar. 

Dr. Kenelm Winslow, a ’83, recently 
assistant professor of Veterinary 
Therapeutics at the Harvard Veter- 
inary School, is practicing medicine 
and surgery at Fitchburg. 

H. E. Starr, A. M., ’99, is giving at 
Brown University a course on the 
English Drama; and G. W. Benedict, 
A. M., ’97, is instructor in Rhetoric 
and English Literature. 
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William Sumner Barton, L. S., ’45, 
was found dead in a field in West 
Rutland, July 16, he having wandered 
from his home in Worcester the pre- 
vious Tuesday. He was born at Ox- 
ford, Sept. 30, 1824, his father being 
Judge I. M. Barton, /’22. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1844, 
and, after studying at the Harvard 
Law School, he entered his father’s 
office. He practiced law till 1854, 
when he became connected with the 
Bank of Commerce, Boston, and re- 
mained with it till 1872, when he was 
elected city treasurer of Worcester. 
This position he held till last January. 
He was twice married, (1) to Anne 
Elizabeth Hill, by whom he had three 
daughters; (2) to Kate Almy Ellery, 
who survives with a son and daughter. 

Joseph Longstreth, Sp., ’87, of Ger- 
mantown, died of yellow fever at 
Para, Brazil, on July 28. He had 
gone there to superintend the erection 
of a cargo of locomotives constructed 
for the Brazilian government by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. He was 
about 35 years old, was born in Phila- 
delphia, the son of the late Charles 
Longstreth, and was educated at the 
Germantown Academy, Class of ’85. 
As a young man he entered the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, and afterward 
served in the mechanical department 
of the Norfolk and Western R. R. Co., 
at Kenova and Bluefield, W. Va. He 
returned to the Baldwin Works last 
year. While at Harvard he rowed on 
the ’Varsity crew, and, when a stu- 
dent, played in the matches of the 
Germantown Cricket club, and was 
one of the charter members of the 
Colonial Club. He leaves a widow 
and two children. 

Prof. A. T. Hadley, h ’99, was in- 
augurated President of Yale Uni- 
versity on Oct. 18. 
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James Biddle Eustis, 1 ’54, ex-Am- 
bassador to France, died Sept. 9 at 
Newport, from heart failure, after a 
brief illness. He was born in New 
Orleans in 1834, received a classical 
education, and, after graduating at 
the Harvard Law School, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856, and prac- 
ticed in his native city. . During the 
war he served as judge-advocate on 
the staffs of Gen. Magruder and Gen. 
J. E. Johnston of the Confederate 
service. Afterwards he resumed the 
practice of law. Before the recon- 
struction act, he was a member of the 
State legislature, and he was one of 
the committee sent to Washington to 
confer with President Johnson upon 
Louisiana affairs. In 1872 he was 
elected to the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in 1874 to the State 
Senate, whence he was promoted to 
the United States Senate in 1877, 
serving until March 3, 1879. He then 
became professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Louisiana, until he was 
reélected to the U. S. Senate in 1885. 
In 1893, President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him minister to France, and 
it was during his term of service that 
the diplomatic rank of that post was 
raised to ambassador. After his re- 
turn from Paris, he practiced law in 
New York city. 

Simon Newcomb, s ’58, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is president of 
the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America, organized at the 
Williams Bay, Wis., meeting. 

The Hon. J. H. Atwood, 1 ’84, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., who is the head of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, will be the 
guest of Sphinx Temple, in Hartford, 
while visiting temples of the Order in 
the East. The date assigned for the 
Hartford event is Jan. 3, 1900. 
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Dr. F. A. Bragg, m ’94, has settled 
at School St., Foxboro. 

E. M. Warner, / 772, is judge of 
the City Court at Putnam, Conn. Be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Congre- 
gationalists Assembly of Connecticut 
he urged the need of better legisla- 
tion in the case of habitual drunken- 
ness. 

Dr. Francis Shaw, m ’99, is ambu- 
lance surgeon in Worcester. 

James Tallmadge Van Rensselaer, 
l ’67, assistant U. S. district attor- 
ney, died in Boston Aug. 28, after an 
operation for appendicitis. He was 
56 years of age, and the son of P. S. 
Van Rensselaer and grandson of F. S. 
Van Rensselaer of Albany, the last of 
the patroons, who died in 1839. His 
mother was a Miss Tallmadge of New 
Hamburg, N. Y., a noted beauty in 
her day. He was born in New York, 
where he received his early educa- 
tion. After graduating from Har- 
vard, he finished his education at Ox- 
ford University, studied law in the 
offices of W. M. Evarts, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1881 he at- 
tended the monetary conference in 
Paris, accompanying the commission 
from this country appointed by Pres. 
Garfield. In 1885 he succeeded John 
O’Connor in the New York Board of 
Aldermen as a representive from the 
old Eleventh Assembly District. In 
1889 he was appointed assistant dis- 
trict attorney, and had held the office 
ever since through both Democratic 
and Republican administrations. A 
year and a half ago he married the 
widow of Gen. Parker, the Indian mil- 
itary secretary of Gen. Grant’s staff. 

J. A. Lobban, A. M., ’99, is principal 
of the High School at Wilmington, 
Vt. 

F. B. Wiley, Sp., ’86, is literary ed- 
itor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Prof. B. I. Wheeler, the new presi- 
dent of the University of California, 
was instructor in German at Harvard, 
in 1885-86. 

Dr. T. M. Durrell, m ’79, has been 
elected a member of the Papyrus Club, 
Boston. 

C. W. Barrows, / 98, is instructor 
in Elementary Law at the Brown Uni- 
versity Law School. 

B. R. Green, L. 8. S., ’63, has been 
appointed superintendent of construc- 
tion of the new Public Library Build- 
ing for Washington, D. C., to cost 
$350,000. 

Henry Gannett, s 69, received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. from Bow- 
doin College last June. He accom- 
panied the Harriman expedition to 
Alaska last summer for geographical 
work. 

F. W. Clarke, s ’67, received the 
honorary degree of D. Se. from Co- 
lumbian University at its last Com- 
mencement. 

Wm. Curtis, Sp., ’85, died by drown- 
ing, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Aug. 
21. 

Prof. E. W. Smith, Gr. Sch., ’£8, is 
teaching in Colgate University. 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, s ’72, read a pa- 
per before the Association of the U. S. 
Official Agricultural Chemists, in San 
Francisco, Cal., at their meeting last 
summer; he is the permanent secre- 
tary of that association; he also has 
charge of the Burean of Wines, Con- 
fections, ete., at the Paris Exposition. 

Prof. C. E. Monroe, s 71, gave the 
complimentary address to the citizens 
of Columbus, O., in behalf of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at its meeting 
there in August. 

The Secretary of War has appointed 
Prof. A. E. Frye, / ’90, superintendent 
of schools at Havana, with the duty of 
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organizing the public school system in 
Cuba. 

Thatcher Clark, A. M., ’99, has re- 
turned to Harvard to study for his 
doctor’s degree. 

Thomas Leighton Jenks, m’54, died 
of heart disease at the Superior Court 
House, Boston, on Oct. 31. He was 
born in Conway, N. H., in 1830. He 
took a full course at the Medical 
School and was graduated in 1854. 
Previously he had been in the drug 
business in Boston, setting up for him- 
self in 1847. From that time till 1849 
he was hospital steward in the navy, 
during the Mexican war, on board 
the frigate United States. He wasa 
member of the Boston Common Coun- 
cil in 1868, 1869, and 1872 from Ward 
3, and in the Legislature as a member 
of the House in 1870 and 1876. Sub- 
sequently he was elected trustee of the 
Boston City Hospital for five years, 
and a ferry director for six years, 
during two of which he served as 
president of the board. He was chair- 
man of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, 1882-85, and was appointed 
as a Commissioner of Public Works by 
Mayor Hart in 1889, and resigned in 
1893. He has been president of the 
College of Pharmacy, and was presi- 
dent of the North End Savings Bank 
of Boston at the time of his death. A 
widow and one daughter survive. 


WAR ROLL ADDENDA. 


The following names of men who served 
in the war with Spain bring the total up 
to 401. I give also the name of one man 
who has enlisted for service in the Philip- 
pines since the war with Spain ended. 
Several men who served in the Spanish 
war, and who were mustered out, have re- 
enlisted for service in the Philippines ; but 
it seems expedient to reserve their records 
in this later service, together with all cor- 
rections and fresh information concerning 
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men whose partial records in the Spanish 
war have already been given, for the final 
official record. 

Meantime, I appeal again for assistance 
to all who may be able to give me new 
names or facts. It is especially requested 
that class secretaries send to me at once 
such information as may come to them, 
instead of holding it until their next class 
reports are printed. The previous lists 
are in this Magazine for December, 1898, 
March, 1899, and June, 1899, 

William G. Brown, 91. 


Harvarp CoLLEGE LIBRARY. 


College. 

1866. Harris, Francis Augustine 
(M. D., 1872). Feb. 22, 1898, offered 
services “without compensation in 
peace or war.” On duty at Grover’s 
Cliff, Winthrop, Mass. May 20, 1898, 
accepted contract as 1st lieutenant and 
acting assistant surgeon, U. S. A., serv- 
ing at same place. (Dr. Harris vol- 
unteered immediately after the blow- 
ing up of the Maine, and was no doubt 
the first Harvard volunteer, if not the 
first volunteer in the country, whose 
services were accepted.) 

1889. Green, Horatio Jones. (Tem- 
porary.) May 2, 1898, mustered in 
as private, 2d Oregon Infantry, U. 
S. V. Served at Camp McKinley, 
Portland, Ore., Presidio Barracks, 
San Francisco, Cal., and in Philippine 
Islands. In July, on seout duty for 
General Anderson. August 13, battle 
of Manila. Official interpreter to Gen- 
eral Merritt, and later to General 
Otis and to U.S. Commission. Served 
also in revenue office. Went twice 
round Manila in July on reconnaissance 
duty. In action at Malabon, Caloocan, 
Tinajeros, and in advance on Polo. 
Honorably mentioned by General An- 
derson, and recommended for com- 
mission by General Merritt. 

1893. Howe, Everett Chase. (Tem- 
porary.) May 6, 1898, mustered in 
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as private, Co. F, 6th Mass. Infantry, 
U. S. V. Served at Camp Dewey, 
Mass., and Camp Alger, Va. Trans- 
port Yale to Siboney, Cuba, and thence 
to Guanica, Porto Rico. Served 
throughout campaign in Porto Rico. 
Jan. 4, 1899, transferred to 8th Mass., 
and served with that regiment in 
Cuba. 

1893. Kent, Harry Franklin. Served 
in Porto Rico as , Battery A, 
Philadelphia Light Artillery, U.S. V. 

1893. Luce, William. (Temporary.) 
April 23, 1898, mustered in as quar- 
termaster sergeant, Co. D, 1st Ark. 
Infantry, U. S. V. Served at Camp 
Dodge, Little Rock, Ark., and at 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. Acting 1st 
sergeant, Co. D. Ill with typho- 
malarial fever. Oci. 25, 1898, mus- 
tered out at Fort Logan H. Roots, 
Ark. 

1893. Patterson, Horace Wilbur. 
May 2, 1898, mustered in as Ist lieu- 
tenant and asst. surgeon, Ist N. J. In- 
fantry, U. S. V. Served at Camp 
Vorhees, N. J., and Camp Alger, Va. 
June 23, 1898, detailed to command 
Hospital and Ambulance Company, 
1st Brigade, 1st Division, 1st Army 
Corps. Aug. 15, summary court offi- 
cer. Nov. 4, 1898, mustered out with 
regiment. 

1893. Whitney, James Raynor, Jr. 
June —, 1898, appointed asst. sur- 
geon, U.S. N., and served throughout 
the war. 

1890-1891. Thompson, Philip Bur- 
ton. (Special.) Served at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., as , 2d Ken- 
tucky Infantry, U.S. V. 








Graduate School. 

1894. Campbell, James Oscar, A. 
M. Enlisted , 1898, as chaplain, 
8th Ohio Infantry, U.S. V. Served 
im Cuba. 
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1894-95. Singer, Edgar Arthur, 
Asst. in Psychology, 1895-96. July 
1, 1898, mustered in as sergeant, Ist 
Engineers, U.S. V. Served in Porto 
Rico. Detailed for survey work. Mus- 
tered out Sept. —, 1898. 


Law School. 

889. Smith, Osgood. May 2, 
1898. Mustered in as 2d lieutenant, 
12th N. Y. Infantry, U.S. V. Served 
at Peekskill, N. Y., Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., Lexington, Ky., Americus 
and Columbus, Ga., Matanzas, Cuba. 
May 21, 1898, 1st lieutenant. Dee. 24, 
captain, Co. H, 12th N. Y. Infantry, 
U. S. V. July, 1898- March, 1899, 
served mostly as trial judge-advocate. 
Aug. 1898 - Nov. 1898, served as sum- 
mary court officer. Mustered out 
April 20, 1899. 


Medical School. 

1871. Ames, Azel. Aug. 22, 1898. 
Enlisted as acting assistant surgeon, 
U. S. A. Assigned to duty on staff 
of Brigadier-General Henry as special 
sanitary inspector, Department of 
Porto Rico. Civil sanitary inspector, 
Department of Porto Rico. Jan., 1899, 
in command U. S. vaccine corps ; Feb., 
1899, director Ponce division of vacci- 
nation; March 20, 1899, major and 
brigade surgeon, U. S. V.  Estab- 
lished vaccine station and farms in his 
department. 


Summer School. 

1892. Hubbard, George Dimandle. 
July 5, 1899, appointed captain, U. 
S. V., and assigned to Co. A, 26th 
Infantry, Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y. 
Regiment en route to Manila, P. I. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Among the officers of the Mass. 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary this 
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year are, Dr. John Homans, ’78, pres. ; 
F. M. Stone, ’82, sec.; Augustus Hem- 
enway, ’75, treas. Besides these C. P. 
Curtis, 43, F. L. Higginson, ’63, Dr. 
J. C. Warren, ’63, G. P. Gardner, ’77, 
W. D. Sohier, L. S., ’80, and Henry 
Parkman, ’70, are managers. 

H. B. Wenzell, ’75, Secretary of the 
Minnesota Harvard Club, reports that 
several Harvard men took part in the 
proceedings of the Congress of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, held at 
St. Paul on Oct. 10-12. The first 
paper of the congress was by Bishop 
H. C. Potter, h ’90, upon the question, 
“Does National Expansion Involve 
Imperialism?” Upon the subject, 
“Ts Nature Christian?” the Rev. 
Frederic Palmer, ’69, was a “ writer,” 
and the Revs. F. W. Baker, ’81, and 
C. J. Wood, ’75, were “speakers.” 
The Rev. L. S. Osborne, ’73, was an 
appointed “speaker” upon “ Lessons 
of the Ritual Contest in the Church 
of England,” and a voluntary speaker 
upon other subjects. S. M. Hayes, 
84, was treasurer of the local com- 
mittee of the congress. 

D. H. Burnham, h ’93, J. T. Cool- 
idge, 79, and J. H. Gest, ’80, are 
members of the national advisory 
committee of the American Fine Arts 
Department for the Paris Exposition. 
E. E. Simmons, ’74, is on the Paint- 
ers’ Jury. 

It has been computed that it would 
require 120 years for a bright student 
to take the courses offered in the 
Academic Department this year. 

The New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools met 
in Cambridge Oct. 13 and 14. Among 
the officers elected are: Pres., C. W. 
Eliot, ’53; sec. and treas., R. G. Hu- 
ling, A. M., ’97; exec. com., W. De W. 
Hyde, ’79, F. W. Atkinson, ’90, and 
H. P. Amen, ’79. 
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Preparations are making for a Har- 
vard exhibit at the Paris exposition. 

‘The Mass. Library Club met at 
Fitchburg on Oct. 26, and elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: Pres., 
W. L. R. Gifford, ’84, of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library; vice-pres., H. 
L. Koopman, p ’93, librarian of Brown 
University; W.C. Lane, ’81, librarian 
of Harvard College, was appointed on 
the fiction committee. 

The Anti-Imperialist League met 
in Chicago Oct. 17 and 18. Carl 
Schurz, h ’71, delivered the principal 
address. Winslow Warren, ’58, Moor- 
field Storey, 66, Prof. J. L. Laugh- 
lin, ’°73, and Prof. Paul Shorey, ’78, 
took part in the proceedings. 

The American Antiquarian Society, 
which met at Worcester, Oct. 21, 
elected these officers: Pres., Stephen 
Salisbury, ’56, Worcester; vice-pres., 
Senator George'F. Hoar, ’46, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, of Boston; secretary of do- 
mestic correspondence, C. F. Adams, 
’56, of Lincoln; recording secretary, 
C. A. Chase, ’55, of Worcester; trea- 
surer, Nathaniel Paine, Ah '98, of 
Worcester; councilors, S. A. Green, 
’51, of Boston; S. S. Green, ’58, of 
Worcester; and Prof. G. S. Hall, p 
78, of Worcester. 

At the annual meeting at Saratoga, 
N. Y., of the American Social Science 
Association, Sept. 5 and 6, W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., ’85, read a paper on 
“ The Present Problem of Negro Edu- 
cation ;” the presiding officer, Judge 
S. E. Baldwin, L. S., ’62, discussed 
the “Right to a Natural Death ;” 
and F. B. Sanborn, ’55, spoke on “ So- 
cial Inequality in the United States.” 

E. H. Baker, ’81, and A. L. Devens, 
74, are directors of the Boston Stock 
Exchange. 

At the annual meeting of the cor- 
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poration of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Boston, F. H. Appleton, 
’69, was elected president; vice-pres., 
A. A. Lawrence, ’70; treas., Edward 
Jackson, 749; sec., Michael Anagnos, 
h 92. The following comprise the 
board of trustees: Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
h 88, H. M. Howe, ’69, J. T. Heard, 
92, R. M. Saltonstall, ’80, and S. L. 
Thorndike, ’52. 

The rapid increase in college publi- 
cations is probably due quite as much 
to the financial profit which their ed- 
itors hope to derive from them as to 
the uncommercial ambition which used 
to spur students into print. “Com- 
mercial” is not the word to apply to 
the Harvard Monthly, which has al- 
ways maintained a laudable indiffer- 
ence to any unideal considerations. 
This year the Monthly has a virile 
quality which has been lacking for 
some time past. The Radcliffe Maga- 
zine came into existence last June, but 
has issued only one number. “ Har- 
vard Teams, 1898-1899,” consists of 
accounts of athletic, debating, chess, 
and whist victories,and of 11 pages 
of portraits. W. B. Wheelwright, 
01, and A. M. Goodridge, ’00, are 
its editors. The Register, which is the 
name of the successor of the Indez, 
will appear before Christmas. And 
there are others. 

Changes in ventilation of several 
buildings, including the Library and 
the Chapel, were made during the 
summer under the direction of G. E. 
Densmore, ’94, and G. Le Clear, ’95. 

Over 800 men now board at Ran- 
dall Hall, and soon 1000 will be ac- 
commodated. The directors are to 
issue dividends to all members of the 
former Foxcroft Club, from the funds 
turned over by it to the Randall Hall 
Dining Association. 
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On Sept. 28, A. G. Bullock, ’68, E. 
D. Hayden, ’54, Samuel Hoar, ’67, 
Richard Olney, / 58, J. G. Rumrill, 
’659, Stephen Salisbury, 56, and C. S. 
Sargent, 62, were elected directors of 
the Boston and Albany R. R. Co. 

The stained-glass window, designed 
by John La Farge in memory of Pres. 
C. C. Felton, has been placed in San- 
ders Theatre, in the middle window, 
opposite the stage. The subject is a 
figure of Minerva decorating a column, 
with a purple and gold fillet. 

In the election in Greater New 
York on Nov. 7, A. E. Hadlock, 1 ’93, 
Rep., was defeated for justice of the 
municipal court, Borough of Rich- 
mond; Herbert Parsons, L. S., ’91, 
Rep., was elected an alderman for 
Manhattan; Homer Folks, ’90, Rep., 
was defeated for the Assembly. 

The following scholarships for 1899- 
1900 have been awarded to the three 
upper classes of the Medical School: 
Barringer, No.1, J. H. Shannon; Jsaac 
Sweetser, H. W. Goodall, A. B.;} Clau- 
dius M. Jones, R. Collins, A. B.; Hil- 
ton, J. M. Connolly, A. M.; Barringer, 
No. 2,8. V. R. Hooker, A. B.; Faculty, 
H. L. Sanford, A. B.; Faculty, A. S. 
Murphy; Faculty, F. T. Lord, A. B.; 
Faculty, W. J. McCausland; Eveleth, 
F. T. Lewis, A. B.; Eveleth, E. L. 
Hunt; Eveleth, H. B. Jackson, A. B.; 
Alfred H. Linder, F. W. Sleeper, A. M.; 
Edward Wigglesworth, R. E. Thomas, 
A. B.; Charles B. Porter, E. W. Small; 
John T. Taylor, B. W. Pond, A. B.; 
Orlando W. Doe, E. L. Creesy, A. B.; 
Charles Pratt Strong, H. G. Wyer, 
A. B. 

Ellis Yarnall, in “ Wordsworth and 
the Coleridges,” gives this description 
of the conferring of the degree of 
D.C.L. on J. L. Motley, ’31, at Ox- 
ford University in 1860: “ Mr. Mot- 
ley was next in order, and with him 
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the list of doctors closed. His form 
and features are familiar to us now, 
but to me he was until then a stranger, 
and I certainly saw no finer face in all 
that company than his. The young 
Oxford men seemed to know little of 
him (only his ‘ Dutch Republic’ had 
then appeared), for they received him 
with but moderate cheers. I should 
mention that when, at the beginning 
of the proceedings, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor recited his claim to the honor it 
was proposed to confer, and dwelt on 
his merits as an author, he used the 
word luculentissime (most luminous, 
perspicuous), and for some reason or 
other it caused a laugh. The Vice- 
Chancellor himself smiled. Whether 
it was that the phrase was a stilted 
one, the learned must decide. I re- 
member further that when the ques- 
tion Placetne was put, ‘Oh, by all 
means!’ was the prompt reply from 
the gallery. I must mention here a 
little incident as showing how pitiless 
young men are. One of the eminent 
personages on whom a degree was to 
be conferred —indeed, it was Mr. 
Motley —had as a measure of pre- 
caution brought his umbrella in with 
him. He might cling to it any day 
of that rainy summer of 1860. He 
doubtless thought he had it well hid- 
den under his scarlet robes, but a 
quick-sighted and unmerciful youth 
in the gallery got a glimpse of it as 
the new-made D.C. L. was taking his 
seat, and at once there came the 
shrill ery, ‘Three cheers for the um- 
brella !’” 

Mr. A. K. Jones, the bell-ringer, 
was 73 years old last April; he began 
to ring the College bell in 1858, and 
has missed only an hour. 

The New York Harvard Club is 
continuing its work in the making of 
a special library relating to Harvard 
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University and its alumni. The lar- 
gest department is a collection of writ- 
ings by alumni, now numbering about 
1950 volumes, containing about 5000 
separate writings, some of the vol- 
umes being made up of bound pam- 
phlets. There is also a collection of 
College memorabilia and biographies 
of alumni of 950 volumes, containing 
10,000 separate publications. There 
is a collection of 454 framed memo- 
rabilia and portraits of alumni. The 
memorabilia consist of all sorts of 
catalogues, programmes of excursions 
and College societies done by the un- 
dergraduates of the University. The 
collection contains many rare old vol- 
umes. 

The will of the late Rev. George 
Osgood, t ’47, a retired Unitarian 
clergyman of Kensington, N. H., gave 
to his nephew, W. F. Osgood, assist- 
ant professor of Mathematics at Har- 
vard, the punch-bowl used by the 
graduating class at Harvard in 1768. 
The relic descended to Mr. Osgood 
from his great-uncle, Maj. Jeremiah 
Fogg (H. C. 1768), a graduate of 
Harvard in the class named, and dur- 
ing the Revolution a prominent officer. 
To another nephew, the Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood, ’75, of Brattleboro, Vt., Mr. 
Osgood gave the “green bowl that 
-his great-great-grandfather, Jeremiah 
Fogg (H. C. 1730), drank punch from 
when he was graduated from Har- 
vard.” Jeremiah Fogg was Kensing- 
ton’s first minister; he served more 
than 50 years. 

Bellamy Storer, ’67, is the eighth 
Harvard man who has been U. S. 
minister to Spain, his predecessors 
being James Bowdoin, 1771, A. H. 
Everett, 1806, Caleb Cushing, ’17, 
J. R. Lowell, ’38, Perry Belmont, ’72, 
Wm. Preston, / ’38, and J. L. M. 
Curry, / 45. 
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M. Loewy, director of the Paris Ob- 
servatory, in a sketch of Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, s 58, in Nature for May 4, 
where a portrait appears in the galaxy 
of “Scientific Worthies,” says of him: 
“ Newcomb must be considered, with- 
out contradiction, as one of the most 
celebrated astronomers of our time, 
both on account of the immensity of 
his work and the unity of view which 
marks the choice of the subjects 
treated by him. All is linked to- 
gether in our solar system. .. . Not 
only has he given a great scope to the 
intellectual movement of his country, 
but he has also contributed in a very 
successful manner to elevate the level 
of the civilization of our age, enrich- 
ing the domain of science with beau- 
tiful and durable conquests.” 

The seating capacity of Soldier’s 
Field is about 19,400. There are 24 
sections of 32 rows, each row seating 
22 persons, and 7 sections of 32 rows, 
each row seating 14 persons. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, T. J. Coolidge, 
Jr., 84, G. M. Lane, ’81, and James 
Loeb, ’88, are directors of the Oregon 
Short Line Co. 

The colors and cup presented to 
the U. S. cruiser Harvard during the 
Spanish war are now in the museum 
at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society 
elected at its annual meeting, Presi- 
dent, the Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, Ja- 
maica Plain; directors, the Revs. W. 
C. Gannett, ’60, Rochester, N. Y.; 
W. W. Fenn, ’84, Chicago; C. R. 
Eliot, ¢’81, Boston; F. G. Peabody, 
’69, Cambridge; E. M. Wilbur, ¢ ’90, 
Portland, Ore. 

The Boston Art Commission has 
selected Herbert Adams as the sculp- 
tor of the monument to W. E. Chan- 
ning (1798), which is to be a gift to 
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the city under the will of the late John 
Foster of that city. The bequest of 
$30,000 has been increased by the 
accrued interest. The artist is to 
have three years to devote to the 
work, and to be given entire freedom 
as to the design. 

At the election Nov. 7, the follow- 
ing men were elected to the Mass. 
legislature: Senate, C. G. Washburn, 
’80, Rep.; T. W. Kenefick, ’77, Dem.; 
F. E. Huntress, 89, Rep.; Fred Joy, 
’81, Rep.; A. A. Lawrence, ’70, Rep.; 
A. P. Gardner, ’87, Rep.; House, G. 
R. R. Rivers, ’75, Dem.; J. J. Myers, 
69, Rep.; A. S. Apsey, ’93, Rep.; Wm. 
Schofield, ’79, Rep. 

During the football game with the 
Carlisle Indians on Oct. 28, several 
Dicky neophytes appeared on the field 
made up as Indian braves, and per- 
formed a war-dance. The following 
letter, by Prof. E. H. Hall, printed in 
the Crimson of Oct. 31, expressed the 
general disapprobation at such dis- 
courtesy: “ It must have struck many 
people at Soldier’s Field on Saturday 
that those students who, presumably 
as novitiates of some college societies, 
exhibited themselves in a burlesque of 
Indian dress and practices, chose in 
this a peculiarly objectionable means 
of attracting public attention. The 
young men who come here from Car- 
lisle are among the best representa- 
tives of an unfortunate but manly 
and dignified race; and they should 
receive from all spectators here, and 
especially from Harvard men, that 
courteous and respectful treatment 
which they are perfectly able to exact 
from the players who meet them hand 
to hand in the line-up. Of course no 
insult to the visitors was intended; but 
to make their customs an object of 
ridicule in so public a way, and in 
their very faces, was a piece of arro- 
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gance, which, though not purposely 
offensive, must have cut deep into In- 
dian sensibilities.” 

The daily consumption of the more 
important articles of food at Memo- 
rial Hall is as follows: 250 gals. of 
milk, 250 loaves of bread, 1800 rolls, 
200 gals. spring water, 60 gals. coffee, 
25 bushels of potatoes, 5000 lbs. of 
meat, 150 dozen eggs, three barrels of 
flour, one barrel of sugar, half a bar- 
rel of oatmeal, three barrels of apples, 
100 baskets of grapes. — Crimson. 

The Quinquennial Catalogue. — It is 
expected that the next Harvard Uni- 
versity Quinquennial Catalogue will be 
issued in June, 1900. 

Under the votes of the Corporation 
and Overseers, the following facts are 
entered in the Quinquennial: — 

1. Degrees conferred by other uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional 
schools; honorary degrees, when a de- 
gree of the same grade is generally 
granted in regular course, being dis- 
tinguished from those obtained by ex- 
amination. 

2. Professional appointments in 
other universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, provided that the 
course of study in such institutions be 
at least equivalent to the average at- 
tainments of a Harvard undergraduate 
or professional student at the end of 
his second year. 

3. Professional appointments under 
the United States government, or 
other national governments. 

4. The position of headmaster or 
principal in leading secondary schools, 
both public and endowed, and the 
position of master in the same hav- 
ing charge of special departments of 
study. (Private schools are not in- 
cluded.) 

5. The position of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, or what- 
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ever officer corresponds thereto, and 
that of superintendent of schools in 
cities of not less than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

6. Membership in foreign national 
societies in good standing, provided 
such membership is regarded by those 
societies as an honorable distinction. 

7. Membership in the - National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington; 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Boston; American Phi- 
losophical Society at Philadelphia; 
Massachusetts Historical Society at 
Boston. 

8. Membership other than resident 
in American societies of the same 
grade as the foreign societies recog- 
nized; the grade of such societies to 
be determined, as cases arise, by a 
standing committee of the University 
Council. 

9. Officers under the United States 
government: President; vice-presi- 
dent; president of the Senate (when 
not the vice-president); member of 
the cabinet; senator; member of the 
House of Representatives; foreign 
ambassador and minister; justice and 
chief justice of the Supreme Court; 
judge and chief justice of the Court 
of Claims; judge of a Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court; major-general and higher 
ranks (not by brevet); rear admiral 
and higher ranks. 

10. Officers under the state govern- 
ments: Governor; lieutenant-governor; 
justice and chief justice’ of the Su- 
preme Court; also governors of Ter- 
ritories, justice and chief justice of 
the Supreme Court in Territories and 
in the District of Columbia. 

11. Officers of similar grade, and 
honorary appointments, under foreign 
governments. 

The editor would like to have all 
graduates of the University examine 
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their records as given in the 1895 
edition of the Quinquennial, and send 
him as soon as possible a list of all 
additions and corrections. 

James Atkins Noyes, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 


Harvarp CoLugcE LIBRARY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in pr t periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 





The Macmillan Co. have recently 
issued a new edition of “A Students’ 
History of the United States,” by 
Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, profes- 
sor of History at Harvard. In this 
revision the narrative is brought down 
to the signing of the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Spain, 
Dec. 10, 1898. This book has the 
fullest outfit of educational helps, — 
maps, plans, pictures, bibliographies, 
references to authorities, questions for 
teachers, and lists of topics for inves- 
tigation. It seems improbable that 
such helps can be carried much far- 
ther ; an average student, by rightly 
using them, ought to be better 
grounded in American history on 
entering college than his father was 
on leaving it. Where so much is ex- 
cellent, it is a surprise to find that 
many of the half-tone illustrations 
are poor. Process reproductions of 
steel or wood portraits are almost 
never satisfactory. In contents this 
volume is about half as long again 
as Dr. John Fiske’s School History. — 
From the same firm comes a second 
edition of “A History of Greece for 
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High Schools and Academies,” by 
Dr. G. W. Botsford, instructor at 
Harvard. It covers the field from 
the prehistoric age to the death of 
Alexander, with a brief summary up 
to the fall of Corinth. A complete 
equipment of illustrative material, 
for both teacher and 
We note 


’ 


and of “ helps” 
scholar, has been provided. 
that there is no uniformity in the 
is it not 
time for classical scholars to agree 


spelling of proper names: 


upon one system, and stick to it? 
Why Peireus, which is neither Greek 
nor English? Why Acragas, the 
Latinized form, and Syracuse, the 
English, of two Sicilian towns? Mr. 
Botsford is not responsible, of course, 
for this confusion ; but the confusion, 
especially in a school-book, is harmful. 
It would be absurd for an American, 
writing about German towns, to use 
the Italian Monaco for Munich, the 
French Dresde for Dresden, and the 
English Mentz for Mainz. Is it any 
less absurd for classicists to give an- 
tique proper names in three or four 
languages at random ? 

The Harvard Department of Mathe- 
matics has assumed the responsibility 
for issuing the Annals of Mathematics, 
of which twelve volumes were pub- 
lished under the old management. 
No. 1 of the new series appeared in 
October, with the following contents : 
“On the Determination of a Series of 
Sturm’s Functions by the Calculation 
of a Single Determinant,” by Prof. E. 
B. Van Vleck; “Concerning the 
Tractrix of a Curve with Planimetric 
Application,” by D. N. Lehmer; 
“The ‘No-rolling’ Curves of Ams- 
ler’s Planimeter,” by Prof. F. Mor- 
ley; ‘‘A Generalization of Fermat’s 
Theorem,” by Prof. L. E. Dickson; 
“Examples in the Theory of Func- 
tions,” by Prof. M. Bécher; “The 
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Irreducible Case of the Cubic Equa- 
tion,” by Lieut. A. Hamilton; “A 
Note on Critical Points,” by Dr. F. 
H. Safford; “ Note on the Function 
Satisfying the Functional Relation 
@ (u)* > (ve) =¢ (u+v),” by E. B. 
Wilson. The Annals will be issued 
quarterly, in January, April, July, 
and October, at $2 yearly in advance ; 
The 
board of editors comprises Prof. Or- 
mond Stone, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Prof. H. S. White, of North- 
western University, and Professors 
Byerly, Osgood, and Bocher, of Har- 
vard. Address all communications to 
2 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vol. xii (2d series) of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society contains memoirs of J. A. 
Lowell, 15, by C. A. Smith, h ’87 ; of 
A. A. Lawrence, ’35, by Wm. Law- 
rence, 71; of B. M. Watson, ’39, by 
E. E. Hale, 39; of Justin Winsor, 
53, by H. E. Seudder ; and of G. S. 
Hale, ’44, by A. B. Ellis, ’75. Each 
memoir has a portrait. The volume 
prints also an historical account of the 
Franklin Fund, by S. F. McCleary, 
’41; “ Early Suffolk Recorders,” by J. 
T. Hassam, 63; the letter of J. Q. 
Adams, 1786, on the Graves-Cilley 
duel; “ The Cuban Situation in 1825,” 
by Jas. Schouler, ’59; “Search for 
a supposed Pamphlet by Governor 
Hutchinson,” by A. McF. Davis, s ’54; 
“ Early American Imprints,” “ Amos 
Farnsworth’s Diary,” and “ Extracts 
from the Note-Book of Rev. John 
Fiske,” by Dr. S. A. Green, ’51. 

The second and concluding volume 
of “ A History of Quaker Government 
in Pennsylvania,” by Isaac Sharpless, 
s °73, President of Haverford College, 
was recently issued with the title, 
“The Quakers in the Revolution.” 


(T. S. Leach & Co.: Phila.) 


single numbers, 75 cents each. 
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Algernon Tassin, ’91, has drama- 
tized “ Lorna Doone” under the title 
Rare Brilliants. It was performed 
at Bristol, England, in October. 

J. D. Barry, ’88, has written a life 
of Julia Marlowe for the “Sock and 
Buskin Biographies,” and Edwin Em- 
erson,Jr., ’91,is the author of “ Pepys’s 
Ghost.” (R. G. Badger & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

‘Maternal Impressions,” by Dr. H. 
F. Lewis, ’85, of Chicago, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form from The 
American Journal of Obstetrics, xl, 1. 

The publishers’ autumn lists of 
school and college text-books include 
several by Harvard men. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago, announce “ Com- 
position and Rhetoric for Schools,” by 
Robert Herrick, ’90, and L. T. Da- 
mon; Tennyson’s Princess, edited by 
C. T. Copeland, ’82; “The Ancient 
Mariner” and “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” edited by W. V. Moody, 
93; “The House of Seven Gables,” 
edited by Robert Herrick, 90; and 
“Silas Marner,” edited by A. E. Han- 
cock, p 97. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, publish “ A School Latin Gram- 
mar,” by Prof. M. H. Morgan,’81. W. 
E. B. DuBois, ’90, has prepared “The 
Philadelphia Negro, a Social Study.” 
(Ginn: Boston.) Prof. W. L. Phelps, 
p91, has edited Thackeray’s “ Eng- 
lish Humorists.” (Holt: New York.) 

Recent Reports, by F. H. Hitchcock, 
’91, Chief of the Section of Foreign 
Markets, include Bulletin No. 15, 
“Our Foreign Trade in Agricultural 
Products, 1894-1898;” Circular No. 
17, “ Notes on the Plant Products of 
the Philippine Islands;” Circular No. 
21, “Agricultural Imports and Ex- 
ports, 1894-1898;” and the annual 
report of the Section of Foreign Mar- 
kets. (U.S. Department of Agricul- 


GF ture: Washington, D. C.) 
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Time and the Hour in September 
printed an account of the architectural 
work of R. S. Peabody, ’66, and J. G. 
Stearns, s ’63. 

Joel Benton has recently added an 
essay on ‘ Emerson as a Poet,” which 
is printed in a new edition of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s essays. 

“Islands and Coral Reefs of Fiji” 
constitutes volume 33 of the Bulletin 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoé- 
logy, by Alexander Agassiz, 55. It 
embodies the results of a cruise in the 
Yaralla during the winter of 1897-98. 
A brief review of some of the litera- 
ture of coral reefs and a discussion of 
the theories of their formation are 
followed by a detailed description of 
the islands, atolls, and barrier and 
fringing reefs composing the Fiji 
group. The volume is illustrated by 
120 plates, including more than 20 
maps. The heliotypes are from photo- 
graphs by Dr. W. McM. Woodworth, 
’88, and Mr. Max Agassiz. 

Prof. W. J. Ashley has a paper in 
the British Economic Journal for June 
on American Trusts, being the annual 
address which Professor Ashley, while 
in England on leave of absence, was 
invited to deliver before the British 
Economic Association at its general 
meeting of 1899. He holds that the 
combination movement is likely to 
spread and strengthen, but intimates 
that he regards it as containing — if 
regulation be found practicable — pos- 
sibilities of good quite as much as of 
evil. 

A new, popular edition of “ King 
Noanett,” by F. J. Stimson, ’76, has 
been issued by Scribner, New York. 

The next volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies will be “ The County 
Palatine of Durham ; a Study in Con- 
stitutional History,” by Dr. G. T. 
Lapsley, ’93. 
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Dr.W. H. Schofield, p ’93, has trans- 
lated from the Norwegian of Sophus 
Bugge “The Home of the Eddic 
Poems, with Especial Reference to the 
Helgi Lays.” The work deals pri- 
marily with the question where the 
poems of the Elder Edda arose. An 
effort is made to prove that the authors 
of many of them must have associated 
with Western peoples at the courts 
of the Scandinavian kings who held 
sway in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and became familiar there with Eng- 
lish and Irish stories and _ beliefs. 
Much light is thrown on the composi- 
tion of the Eddic lays in general, on 
the material they embody, and on the 
literary value of the poems themselves. 
(Published in the Grimm Library, by 
David Nutt, London. 12s. net.) 

The “ Search-Light Letters,” which 
Judge Robert Grant, ’73, contributed 
to Scribner’s Magazine early in the 
year, have been collected in a volume. 
They are written in his well-known 
vein,—a mingling of cheerful phi- 
losophy, worldly wisdom, and not 
bitter satire,— and are never dull. 
Probably for many of his readers he 
presents some of the more serious 
problems of life in a new way ; while 
others, who take the book up thinking 
that it is for amusement only, may 
be surprised to find in it matter that 
they did not expect. Judge Grant’s 
advice to a young man wishing to be 
an American, or his epistle to a Poli- 
tical Optimist, may be recommended 
as containing much sound sense. 
(Scribner: New York. $1.50.) 

F. A. Bushée, A. M., ’98, Paine Fel- 
low in Social Science, has published a 
paper on the “Growth of the Popula- 
tion of Boston ” in the Publications of 
the American Statistical Association 
for June. The paper is the outcome 
of work done in the Harvard Semi- 
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nary of Economies. He also contrib- 
uted a chapter on the Population of 
Boston to the volume on the “City 
Wilderness,” by residents and associ- 
ates of the South End House of that 
city, published in 1898 by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

F. R. Clow, ’91, has published 
“Economics as a School Study” in 
the Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. He advocates the 
introduction of economics among the 
subjects of study in secondary schools. 
Mr. Clow attained the degree of Ph. D. 
at Harvard in 1899. 

Charles Moore, ’78, prints two brief 
articles in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for July and November, 
1899, on the recent endeavor to “ mu- 
nicipalize ” the street railways of De- 
troit. He hints that the price which 
Detroit was asked to pay for the street 
railways was excessive, and that the 
Supreme Court decision holding mu- 
nicipal management to be unconstitu- 
tional was not unfortunate for the city. 

J. A. Hill, ’85, has in press a mono- 
graph on the English Income Tax, to 
appear among the Publications of the 
American Economic Association. It 
embodies the results of the inquiries 
made on the spot in 1897 by Dr. Hill, 
when in England as agent for the 
Massachusetts Tax Commission of that 
year. 

“Variations in French Pronuncia- 
tions,” by Prof. James Geddes, Jr., 
’80, has been reprinted from Modern 
Language Notes, xiv, 2, 3. 

A Life of Admiral Dewey, by J. E. 
Homans, ’89, is announced. 

Dr. John Cummings, ’91, prints in 
the Chicago Journal of Political 
Economy an elaborate paper on the 
Theory of the Leisure Class, review- 
ing the volume on that subject by 
Prof. Veblen of Chicago. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
published by Harvard University, en- 
ters with the November number on 
its 14th volume, in enlarged form and 
with amplified contents, its subscrip- 
tion price going up at the same time 
from $2 to $3. The opening article 
in the number is by Prof. Ashley, who 
writes on the commercial legislation 
of Great Britain in 1660-1760, con- 
cluding that in its actual working this 
legislation did no harm to the Ameri- 
can colonies. Prof. Gide of Paris, 
France, gives an account of the pre- 
sent stage of the French codperative 
societies for production. Mr. Woods, 
the head of the South End House in 
Boston, writes on University Settle- 
ments, setting forth their varied possi- 
bilities of usefulness. Prof. Gray, ’87, 
of Northwestern University, concludes 
his series of articles on the Gas Sup- 
ply of Boston, unraveling the tangled 
situation in its latest phases, and point- 
ing out the need of further regula- 
tion by the legislature. An important 
new feature in the remodeled Journal 
is the annotated bibliography, giving 
summary information as to all recent 
books and articles on economic topics. 

“Three Studies in Literature,” by 
Prof. L. E. Gates, 84, of the English 
Department, consists of the Essays on 
Francis Jeffrey, Newman as a prose- 
writer, and Matthew Arnold, which 
served as introductions to the volumes 
of selections from those authors which 
Mr. Gates prepared a few years ago. 
As somewhat extended notices of all 
of these essays have appeared in the 
Graduates’ Magazine (Jeffrey, Sept., 
1894; Newman, March, 1896; Arnold, 
March, 1898), it is unnecessary to re- 
view them again in detail. Mr. Gates 
is one of the ablest of our younger 
critics, who delight in coil of phrase 
and sinuous complexity of exposition, 
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—of that school, in a word, of which 
the late Walter Pater was master 
in England. (Macmillan: New York. 
$1.50.) 

R. de C. Ward, ’88, has recently 
issued through Ginn, Boston, “ Practi- 
cal Exercises in Elementary Meteor- 
ology,” and he is now translating 
Hann’s “ Klimatologie.” 

Dr. W. F. Ganong, ’87, has recently 
published “The Teaching Botanist,” 
a manual of information upon botani- 
cal instruction, together with outlines 
and directions for a comprehensive 
elementary course. 

Anatole France is now a literary 
fashion. Timely, therefore, is the 
edition of his Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, Membre de I’Institut, which 
has been edited, with introduction 
and notes, by C. H. C. Wright, ’91, 
instructor in French at Harvard. Al- 
though intended primarily for stu- 
dents, this volume, with its neat bind- 
ing and convenient size, should appeal 
also to general readers, who will be 
interested in Mr. Wright’s brief criti- 
cism of M. France’s place in contem- 
porary French letters. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 80 cents.) 

Norman Hapgood, ’90, has written 
“ Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the 
People,” which the Maemillan Co. 
issues. 

The sixth volume of “The History 
of the United States,” by Prof. James 
Schouler, ’59, was issued in October. 
It brings the narrative to the end of 
the Civil War. (Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
New York.) 

“Second Year Latin,” edited by 
Professors J. B. Greenough, ’56, and 
B. L. D’Ooge and M. G. Daniel, ’63, 
consists of miscellaneous selections of 
easy Latin, — including fables, Corne- 
lius Nepos, etc., “ Viri Romae,” and a 
dozen poetical selections, — and of ten 
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passages from Caesar’s “ Gallic War.” 
The illustrative materials — maps, dia- 
grams, portraits, and reproductions 
from antique monuments— are par- 
ticularly full and well-chosen. There 
are introductory essays, and over 400 
pages of notes and vocabulary. (Ginn: 
Boston. $1.40.) 

Less than three years ago, Prof. 
Charles Seignobos of the Sorbonne 
printed his Histoire Politique de l’ Eu- 
rope Contemporaine, a work which for 
range and value has no equal. It has 
now been translated under the super- 
vision of Prof. S. M. Maevane, ’73, of 
Harvard, who has in some parts, no- 
tably in the sections referring to Eng- 
land, freely revised the original. He 
has also added some titles to the 
bibliography appended to each chap- 
ter, but there are still many omissions 
which will occur to the student of 
any special part. The proof-reading 
of proper names and foreign words is 
not always correct. But these are 
slight defects in a work which, whether 
in the original or in this translation, 
should be in the hands of every one 
who wishes compact information of 
the recent political development of 


Europe. The translation is provided 
with an index. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, $3.) 


Last year, at the meeting in Cam- 
bridge of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a 
convenient “ Official Guide to Harvard 
University ” was prepared, chiefly by 
the Recording Secretary, B. S. Hurl- 
but, ’°87. This has now been revised 
and enlarged by W. G. Brown, ’91, 
Deputy Keeper of the University Re- 
cords, and it forms a vade mecum to 
Harvard which not only visitors to 
Cambridge but also Harvard gradu- 
ates and undergraduates should prize. 
There is a little history; then a de- 
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scription of every building, and of the 
playgrounds ; and, finally, a brief ac- 
count by Harold Williams, Jr., 99, of 
Student Life to-day, and of Student 
Publications, by Henry James, ’99. 
A large number of half-tone illustra- 
tions, many of them made from pho- 
tographs by Prof. de Sumichrast and 
members of the Harvard Camera Club, 
add greatly to the value of the little 
volume, which is issued, by permission 
of the Corporation, by the Harvard 
Memorial Society. (Copies, 50 cents 
each, are for sale by the Publication 
Agent, J. B. Williams, 2 University 
Hall, Cambridge.) 

~ It is nine years since Prof. Charles 
Herbert Moore, h ’90, printed his “ De- 
velopment and Character of Gothic 
Architecture.” During this time the 
work has taken its place as a standard 
on this subject. Prof. Moore has now 
revised his first edition to such an ex- 
tent that he has produced almost a 
new book. One entire chapter, on the 
“Sources of Gothic,” is new, and sub- 
sequent study of early Gothic build- 
ings has both enlarged Mr. Moore’s 
store of illustrations and furnished a 
broader base for his conclusions. His 
main thesis, now as formerly, is that 
in France alone, and in a compara- 
tively small part of France, Gothic 
architecture originated. “ Of the pure 
French Gothic of the twelfth century,” 
Mr. Moore concludes, “it is not too 
much to say that it is the most splen- 
did architectural product that human 
genius and skill have thus far wrought 
in this world.” Of Mr. Moore’s work 
we may say that it will be welcome to 
professional architects, to students, and 
to travelers. Itis profusely illustrated 
with 10 photogravures and nearly 250 
cuts, and its admirable index makes 
it easy for reference. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, $4.50 net.) 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ The Mission of 


Humor,” S. M. Crothers, h ’99; ‘* John 
Murray Forbes,’’ E. W. Emerson, °66; 
‘*The Germans and the Americans,’’ H. 
Miinsterberg. (Oct.) ‘*‘ Recent Changes 
in Secondary Education,’? C. W. Eliot, 
763; ‘“*The United States: and Rome,” 
H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., ’82; ‘‘ The Works 
of George Meredith,” P. E. More, p ’93 ; 
“The Road to England,” T. W. Hig- 
ginson, °41. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Case of the 
Negro,” B. T. Washington, A 96; 
‘*Goethe’s Message to America,” K. 
Francke. 

Century. (Nov.) ‘* Military Prepared- 
ness and Unpreparedness,”’ T. Roosevelt, 
*80; ‘*The Forgotten Millions,’ C. W. 
Eliot, ’53 ; ‘‘ Autobiography of a Quack,”’ 
S. W. Mitchell, h ’86. 

Frank Leslie’s. (Oct.) ‘‘ Liquefied Air 
and its Uses,’ G. H. Johnson, p ’87. 

International Journal of Ethics. (April.) 
‘*The Ethics of Prohibition,’’ D. J. Fraser, 
t 97. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Nov.) 
“The Commercial Legislation of England 
and the American Colonies, 1660-1760,” 
W. J. Ashley ; ‘‘ Productive Coédperation 
in France,” C. Gill; ‘‘ University Settle- 
ments: their Point and their Drift,’’ R. 
A. Woods ; ‘‘ The Gas Supply of Boston, 
IV.,”? J. H. Gray. 

New World. (Sept.) ‘‘Greek Reli- 
gion,’’ G. Santayana, ’86; ‘‘ Popular Edu- 
eation and Public Morality,’ C. W. 
Wendte, t 69; ‘* The Genesis of Faith,” 
A. Gehring, ’94; ‘The Scientific and 
Christian View of Illness,’’ J. T. Bixby, 
64, 

North American Review. (Oct.) ‘‘ The 
Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect 
of War,’”’ A. T. Mahan, h ’95; ‘‘ The Pre- 
sent Literary Situation in France,’’ H. 
James, L. S., °62; ‘*Some Social Ten- 
dencies in America,’”’ H. C. Potter, h ’90. 


(Nov.) ‘‘The Arbitration Conference,” 
S. Low, h ’90. 

Open Court. (Oct.) ‘‘ The Religion of 
Frederick the Great,’? W. H. Carruth, 
p’89. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.) ‘‘ A Copley Boy,” 


C. Warren, ’89; ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Decoration,’’ F, Crowninshield, ’66, 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Magic of the Horse-Shoe: 
with other Folk-Lore Notes. By Robert 
Means Lawrence, ’69,M.D. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) This 
unique title applies technically only to 
the first chapter of this well-furnished 
book ; but as that chapter is much the 
longest of the seven, and occupies two 
fifths of a volume devoted to omens and 
auguries, it may appropriately repre- 
sent the whole. The first chapter, and 
the one upon the superstitions relating 
to common salt, owe their origin to 
papers read by the author at meetings 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
Evidently his preparation for these 
papers has carried him far into the 
literature of the general subject, and 
given him the occasion for telling us 
many interesting things about Fortune 
and Luck, the Omens of Sneezing, 
Days of Good and Evil Omen, Deal- 
ings with Animals, and the Luck of 
Odd Numbers. We may congratu- 
late ourselves that we are not living 
under the influence of these numerous 
and complicated superstitions. They 
have had a long life and have died 
hard, — if indeed we can say that any 
of them are yet dead. In this part of 
the world, at any rate, we flatter our- 
selves that we are delivered from a 
vast amount of superincumbent rub- 
bish that still seems to oppress man- 
kind in the older countries. To many 
practical minds, myths and legends 
have not the slightest interest. But 
what would Greek and Roman and 
mediaeval literature be without them ? 
How could our children get on without 
the creations of fancy which have 
come down to us from Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tales and ballads? Not- 
withstanding the absurdities involved, 
they clearly reveal the aspirations and 
struggles, the traditions and beliefs, 
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the hopes and fears, of the race. In 
this light, nothing that has occupied 
the serious thought of men for so long 
a time is unworthy of our attention. 
Science has learned to despise nothing, 
but rather to search, analyze, dissect, 
eager to get at the original, underly- 
ing meaning of things. 

Dr. Lawrence does not assume to 
moralize about the many strange cus- 
toms he has collected. He is content 
to classify them and let them speak 
for themselves. He thinks that super- 
stition is a part of human nature, and 
that human nature does not change. 
He believes that the rusty horse-shoe 
found on the road will continue to be 
prized as a lucky token. Those who 
differ from him would say that human 
nature, when enlightened, does change 
in its attitude toward these relics of 
the past, and that the old horse-shoe 
is valued by most of our countrymen 
only as so much old iron. However, 
all these quaint beliefs are interesting 
asa study. History, indeed, has made 
too little of them. Although mostly 
of pagan origin, they have burdened 
Christianity, and have done much to 
corrupt its doctrine and to retard its 
progress. Paternosters and Ave Marias 
have got sadly mixed up with them; 
and the sign of the cross only takes 
the place, with many, of the heathen 
fetish as an insurance against evil. It 
is amazing to find what a part the 
horse-shoe has played among magical 
symbols. The author connects it with 
horns, the open hand, the crescent 
moon, the serpent, the nimbus, the 
arch, and with phallic emblems. He 
finds it on city gates, church doors, 
tavern signs, private houses, and even 
nailed to the masts of ships. He shows 
the attributes of the blacksmith, of the 
horse, of fire and of iron. He refers 
to St. George and St. Leonard as suc- 
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eessors of Wodan, the ancient pro- 
tector of horses. He speaks of the 
demon-mare, of haunted houses, of 
witchcraft, and other uncanny things 
having a close relation to his potent 
symbol. 

In the chapter on Luck, there are 
references to the goddess of For- 
tune and her temples; and to the 
blending of superstition with religion 
among the American negroes and In- 
dians. The place of salt in folk-lore 
is more significant than is commonly 
supposed. We are familiar with “ At- 
tic salt,” and with cum grano salis. 
Sol and Sal, we know, are two things 
essential to life. Among the Romans, 
wages were sometimes paid in salt; 
hence our word “salary.” The cove- 
nant of salt among the Jews and Arabs, 
the Sal et Saliva of baptism, the omen 
of salt-spilling, the uses of salt and 
wine, the element of salt in holy water, 
are some of the suggested topics. 

Days of good and evil omen are 
traced to Egypt and Assyria, to the 
dies fasti of Rome, to astrology, to the 
early church calendars; and Friday is 
discussed as a dies mala. 

The book closes with a chapter on 
the luck of odd numbers, such as 3, 7, 
and 13, and their place in history, in 
Scripture, and in society. The author 
distinctly states that all these super- 
stitions, which he has carefully con- 
sidered, are incompatible with a deep 
and abiding faith in Divine Provi- 
dence. Foot-notes abound on almost 
every page, showing a wide field of 
research. The table of contents might 
have given the subdivisions. The in- 
dex, though helpful, is rather meagre. 
On p. 205, near the middle, the word 
“Miss” should be “Mrs.” The one 
illustration is an old engraving show- 
ing the horse-shoe (arms) on the gate- 
way of Oakham, in Rutlandshire. 
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— Beacon Biographies. No other se- 
ries of popular biography has hitherto 
been planned in America to compare 
with this, the aim of which is “to 
furnish brief, readable, and authentic 
accounts of the lives of those Amer- 
icans whose personalities have im- 
pressed themselves most deeply on 
the character and history of their 
country.” Each biography is short 
enough to be read in an hour, and, 
judging by the volumes already issued, 
the writers have succeeded in giving 
something more than a dry skeleton 
of the career of the men whom they 
treat of. M. A. De W. Howe, ’87, 
the general editor of the series, nar- 
rates the life of Phillips Brooks, ’55, 
in such a way that those of us who 
knew Mr. Brooks cannot fail to recog- 
nize the likeness, and those who never 
knew nor heard him can get some 
inkling of the source of his great hold 
on men. Mr. Howe does well in keep- 
ing theology far in the background, 
so that the full light falls on the per- 
sonal and human qualities ; for it was 
not as a theologian, nor even as a 
churchman, that Mr. Brooks did his 
work, Had he been a hard-shell Bap- 
tist instead of an Episcopalian, multi- 
tudes would have flocked to hear him 
just the same. To reveal his person- 
ality was, accordingly, the foremost 
duty of his biographer. For one who 
has evidently been under Mr. Brooks’s 
spell, Mr. Howe’s general estimate is 
notably sane, and he has quoted from 
Phillips Brooks’s utterances with re- 
markable insight. — The sketch of 
James Russell Lowell, ’38, by Prof. 
E. E. Hale, p ’83, is less satisfactory. 
Prof. Hale does not sustain a uniform 
tone, nor keep his material on a uni- 
form scale. At times he seems to be 
writing down to the comprehension 
of very young readers; at other times, 
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his digressions, if not irrelevant, are 
disproportionate. Occasionally we get 
the impression that he is apologizing 
for Lowell. Having said so much on 
one side, let us say on the other that 
Prof. Hale has given faithfully the 
important events in Lowell’s life, and 
has added running criticism on his 
works which, coming from a teacher 
of the younger generation, may be 
assumed to represent the attitude of 
many younger men to one of our 
American classics. We are surprised 
that Prof. Hale sets so little store by 
Lowell’s later work. “ Democracy ” 
is certainly to be reckoned among his 
best essays, and “Endymion” is a 
poem which, although strangely neg- 
lected by academic critics, ought not 
to be overlooked by a biographer. — 
To Norman Hapgood, ’90, was as- 
signed the study of Daniel Webster, 
and he has acquitted himself well. If 
the other political biographies in this 
series keep the level he has set, they 
will doa real service to American his- 
tory not less than to American let- 
ters. He has handled his subject dra- 
matically, so as to show the tragedy 
involved in the moral degeneration of 
a man of Webster’s magnificent pow- 
ers and almost unequaled opportuni- 
ties. Yet he shows also how to Web- 
ster, more than to any other man of 
his generation, was due that idea of 
the American Union which counter- 
acted the regrettable recantations of 
Webster’s later life, and will serve to 
keep his memory forever fresh. Each 
of these volumes has a photogravure 
portrait, a chronology and brief bibli- 
ography. Among the biographies in 
preparation are “ Edwin Booth,” by 
C. T. Copeland, 82; “ Aaron Burr,” 
by H. C. Merwin, ’74 ; “James Feni- 
more Cooper,” by W. B. S. Clymer, 
"76; and “Benjamin Franklin,” by 
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Lindsay Swift,’77. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 75 cents each.) 

— The Antigone of Sophocles. Trans- 
lated by George H. Palmer, ’64. The 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Trans- 
lated by Paul E. More, p’93. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
each, 75 cents.) Since the object of 
these translations is to supply the 
reader with a version which shall, first 
of all, read well in English, they are to 
be judged for their literary qualities. 
That the translators are thoroughly 
competent Greek scholars, no one will 
question; but have they made readable 
English substitutes for the Greek ori- 
ginals? Professor Palmer has, unfor- 
tunately as we think, employed the 
rhythmic iambic prose, which he tried 
first in his translation of the Odyssey. 
Now, although there is a certain class 
of persons who imagine that “ poetic ” 
prose is something far superior to just 
plain prose, we cannot agree with 
them. So we think it unfortunate 
that Professor Palmer should choose 
this medium for interpreting the Anti- 
goneto modern readers. Any sugges- 
tion of literary affectation should be 
avoided in dealing with Sophocles. Dr. 
More’s version of the Prometheus 
Bound is not open to this objection. 
He has put the passages which he 
thought too poetic for prose into a 
loose trimeter, which is what it pur- 
ports to be. Although Aeschylus is 
more remote in substance and expres- 
sion than Sophocles, Dr. More has 
succeeded so well in translating him 
that he can be read intelligibly, and 
presumably, with pleasure, by those 
who have never studied the original. 
An excellent introduction precedes 
each translation. 

— The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America. By John Fiske, ’63. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
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2 vols., cloth, $4.) To his monumental 
history of America Mr. Fiske has 
added two volumes, in which he brings 
the story of early New York and 
Pennsylvania down to the middle of 
the 18th century. It will be seen that 
he has now completed his account of 
the beginnings of the chief colonies 
which subsequently formed the United 
States, and to these volumes “The 
Discovery of America” stands as an 
introduction, and “ The American Re- 
volution ” and “ The Critical Period 
of American History” serve as a 
sequel. Mr. Fiske hopes, in the course 
of two years, to fill the gap between 
the colonial histories and “ The Ameri- 
can Revolution.” It is not too soon, 
therefore, to call his work “ monumen- 
tal,” nor to discern that it looms up 
next to that of Francis Parkman as 
the most important American contri- 
bution to historical literature. Mr. 
Fiske has this certain advantage over 
Parkman, — his topics are intrinsically 
more interesting. No doubt, the de- 
stiny of North America hung for a 
long time on the obscure conflicts of 
French and English settlers and In- 
dians ; but for abiding human interest 
the account of the upbuilding of the 
colonies, or their political relations with 
the mother country, culminating in the 
Revolution, possess an abiding human 
interest, which no conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, no voyage of Champlain or La 
Salle, can rival. Such general reflec- 
tions as these may be recorded here 
instead of detailed criticism, for which 
the space assigned does not suffice. 
We may say, however, that we know 
of no other work in which the Dutch 
and Quaker colonies have been de- 
scribed with anything like the enter- 
tainment which Mr. Fiske furnishes. 
A large part of his material relates to 
the social and familiar life of the early 
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inhabitants of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and he succeeds in revitalizing 
the past by his skilful handling of it. 
In other fields, where not the pictur- 
esque but the philosophical aspect of 
history has to be treated, he is equally 
lucid ; as, for instance, in his remark- 
able summing up of the achievements, 
influence, and place of the Dutch, —a 
passage in which he gives the epitome 
of a whole people ; or, again, in his 
comparison of the political systems of 
the various colonies ; or in his esti- 
mate of William Penn. It is good 
history, and most readable, through- 
out. 

— Lucifer: A Theological Tragedy, 
by George Santayana, ’86, is as re- 
markable for the high level of its 
thought and its poetical expression 
as for the magnitude of its plan. In 
the Book of Job we have the presenta- 
tion of one aspect of man’s struggle 
with the mystery of evil ; in Paradise 
Lost we have another ; in Faust still 
another. Mr. Santayana’s method is 
to embody the various attitudes of 
man towards life in the persons of 
Lucifer, Hermes, Mephistopheles, and 
Christ, and to show how they all, 
except the last, fail and die through 
their imperfections. An immense 
amount of thought has gone to the 
production of this poem. Mr. San- 
tayana has examined for himself the 
various systems which he here per- 
sonifies; he has checked off theory 
with experience, and he possesses the 
faculty of sympathizing with and un- 
derstanding the opinions of the vari- 
ous characters he depicts. In Hermes, 
for example, he gives a_ beautiful 
interpretation of Greek mythology. 
And yet, if we appraise his work as a 
drama, we find that it falls short in 
two essentials: first, the dramatis per- 
sonae hardly ever put off their abstract 
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nature; secondly, the crises in the 
“tragedy” are too subtle, too purely 
metaphysical or theological, to make 
that impression which is the end of 
tragedy. The long disputation between 
Lucifer and Christ, to cite only one 
instance, is hardly less abstract than 
would be a dialogue between personi- 
fications of Heredity and Natural 
Selection, with Environment standing 
by to represent the Chorus. The de- 
fect seems to be incorrigible, because 
the dramatic form does not lend itself 
to the unfolding of such a theme as 
Mr. Santayana has chosen. An epic 
narrative, like that of Paradise Lost, 
would have served far better. Suc- 
cessful tragedy never leaves us in 
doubt whether the characters are liv- 
ing or abstract; it never finds us ask- 
ing, “ Is this the climax?” Othello 
is no theory, Macbeth no abstraction 
We suspect that Mr. Santayana takes 
more interest in principles than in 
persons. In a noteworthy essay on 
Greek Religion, printed in the New 
World for September, he points out 
that the “ poetic audacities” with which 
the Greek humanized the divine idea 
underlying his mythology, proved that 
the god was not an invention but a 
fact; that “his character, like all 
character, was merely a_ principle 
which reflection discovered in his 
observed conduct.” In Lucifer, Mr. 
Santayana deals so largely with prin- 
ciples that conduct and concrete per- 
sonality count for almost nothing. It 
is the substance of his poem, there- 
fore, —the substance and fine poetic 
expression, rather than the form, — 
which give it distinction of a high 
order. It contains more of the stuff 
of genuine poetry than would make 
the reputation of a whole batch of 
minor poets. Many pages might be 
filled with extracts illustrating these 
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qualities; but readers of poetry whose 
minds are adult, and who have be- 
come a little surfeited with the re- 
cent effusions of marine and bellicose 
bards, will wish to taste Mr. Santa- 
yana’s volume for themselves. They 
will find in it something different from 
tumty-tum balladry. (Stone: Chi- 
cago. Cloth, $1.25.) 

— Letters from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son to a Friend, 1838-53, have the 
peculiar merit of disclosing more about 
Emerson’s intimate personal views on 
several great topics, and more of him- 
self, than can be found in the same 
space elsewhere. We learn here, for 
instance, how his essay on “ Friend- 
ship” took shape, how truly auto- 
biographical it is, and how the person 
to whom these letters were written 
fulfilled in large measure Emerson’s 
ideal of a friend. Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, 46, who edits the letters, tells us 
no more about the fortunate corre- 
spondent than that he was 9 years 
younger than Emerson. The letters, 
beside their intimate autobiographic 
contents, have many an Emersonian 
phrase (such as, “not in his goals but 
in his transition man is great”), and 
specimens like the following of the 
still, sublimated Emersonian humor: 
“ Philadelphia, I fancied,” he wrote 
from that city in 1843, “ was a great 
unit, a less New York, if not so large 
and populous, more majestic, a city 
of rich repose. But after conversing 
now with many persons here for a 
few days, I cannot find at all any 
city, any unit. A great multitude of 
houses, all nearly alike, lying very 
peacefully together, but the tenants, 
from their number, very much un- 
known to each other, and not ani- 
mated by any common spirit, or by 
the presence of any remarkable indi- 
viduals. In the absence of the usual 
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excitements of trade, the whole body 
certainly wears a very lymphatic ap- 
pearance; one might call it, but for 
the disrespect to the divine sex, a 
very large granny. For there seems 
an entire absence here of any stren- 
uous men or man or public opinion; a 
deference to the opinion of New York; 
a fear of Boston; and, in this great 
want of thought, a very dull timidity 
and routine among the citizens them- 
selves. ... Very fair and pleasant 
people, but thus far no originals. If 
the world was all Philadelphia, al- 
though the poultry and dairy market 
would be admirable, I fear suicide 
would exceedingly prevail.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.) 

— Creation Myths of Primitive Amer- 
ica. By Jeremiah Curtin, 63. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.: Boston.) In this 
volume we have a number of the 
myths of the Wintu and Yasna tribes 
of California Indians. They can 
hardly be said to be “creation” 
myths, and this fact our author recog- 
nizes when he speaks of them as “ met- 
amorphoses.” Neither is it strictly 
correct to describe them as being “ of 
America,” for there is no reason to 
believe that they were current except 
in this portion of California ; nor is it 
even certain that they were generally 
known and accepted by the members 
of the tribes to which the narrators 
belonged. The truth is, that, when 
treating of the Indians’ ideas of the 
origin of things, all attempts at gen- 
eralization are dangerous. Their pan- 
theon was peopled by beings who, 
except in the possession of greater 
power, were modeled after themselves 
and varied with their condition. About 
the only thing that can be generally 
asserted of their religious belief with 
any degree of certainty is, that they 
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worshiped the sun, though even in 
this there were great differences, it 
being regarded in some tribes as the 
chief divinity, whilst in others it was 
looked upon as one of a number, with 
no special claim to veneration. 
Statements like these are in the 
nature of obiter dicta, rather than criti- 
cism, and, whilst they are believed to 
apply to certain theories advanced in 
the volume, yet they do not in any way 
affect the authenticity of the stories ; 
nor do they detract from their ethno- 
logical value in so far as they indicate 
the method by which these particular 
Indians undertook to explain how and 
why things were as they saw them. 
They are also of interest on account 
of the resemblance that is to be found 
in them to certain incidents in the 
myths and traditions, to say nothing 
of the arts and industries, of people 
of other stocks and races. Without 
going into details, it will be sufficient 
to call attention to the similarity be- 
tween Norwaro, — literally, “ quiver- 
ing porcupine,” and metaphorically, 
“ food-giving light ” — and the tale of 
Helen of Troy ; and in Harot — lit- 
erally, “eel,” and metaphorically, 
“water”’— we have an analogue of 
the story of the loaves and fishes as 
told in Holy Writ. It is possible 
even to go further, and note the simi- 
larity in the account of the struggles 
amongst the first people—i. e., the 
people who lived in the world before 
this one — to that so graphically de- 
scribed in Paradise Lost ; and, with 
due reverence be it spoken, we may 
see in Olelbis an attempt on the part 
of an Indian to shadow forth a con- 
ception that was too grand for the 
grasp of Milton. To those of us who 
believe in evolution, such resemblances 
are not surprising. Man, in the course 
of his upward career, must pass 
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through certain phases of life, and it 
would be strange indeed if, in each and 
every one of these conditions, similar 
phenomena should not give rise to 
similar trains of thought, just as the 
same wants have everywhere been 
productive of the same means of grati- 
fying them. In conclusion we may be 
permitted to call attention to the in- 
troduction to the volume, and to the 
notes at its conclusion. They contain 
much that is of interest, though there 
are statements that are hardly in uni- 
son with what we have been taught by 
the more trustworthy of the early 
chroniclers. In all such cases, as well 
as in those in which a fact is stated that 
did not come within the author’s per- 
sonal knowledge, it would have been 
well had he given his authority, with 
chapter and verse. 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. 9. (Ginn: Boston, $1.50.) 

Poems of Nature and Life. By John 
Witt Randall, °34. Edited by Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, ’59, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Randall family. (G. H. Ellis: 
Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, pp. 560.) 

Lucifer, A Theological Tragedy. By 
George Santayana, ’86. (H. S. Stone & 
Co.: Chicago. 18mo, cloth.) 

The Yarn of a Bucko Mate. By Her- 
bert Elliott Hamblen. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Search-Light Letters. By Robert Grant, 
‘73. (Seribner: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture. By Charles Herbert Moore, 
h’90. Second edition, rewritten and en- 
larged, with 10 plates in photogravure and 
247 illustrations in the text. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50.) 
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Fifteenth Report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, July 1, 1897, to 
June 30, 1898. (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Elementary Studies in Chemistry. By 
Joseph Torrey, Jr., Instructor in Harvard 
University. (Holt: New York. $1.25 
net.) 

Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson, 21, 
to a Friend, 1838-1853. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton, ’46. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America. By John Fiske, ’63. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 vols., 8 
maps. Cloth, 8vo, $4.) 

Second Year Latin. Part I. Miscel- 
laneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part 
II. Selections from Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Edited by James B. Greenough, 756. 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge and M. Grant 
Daniell, °63. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.40.) 

Beacon Brographies. I. Phillips Brooks, 
55, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, ’87. II. 
James Russell Lowell, °38, by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., °83. III. Daniel 
Webster, h 1804, by Norman Hapgood, 90. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
18mo. Each 75 cents, with portrait.) 

A Political History of Europe since 1814. 
By Charles Seignobos, of the University 
of Paris. Translation edited by S. M. 
Macvane, ’73, Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. (Holt: New York 
Cloth, large octavo, pp. 881. $3 net.) 

Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Par 
Anatole France. With Introduction and 
Notes by C. H. C. Wright, Instructor in 
French in Harvard University. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 80 cents.) 

On Trial. By Zack. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By 
Ephraim Emerton, ’71, Winn Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Heroes of the Reformation Series. 
Putnam: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

Three Studies in Literature. [Francis 
Jeffrey; Newman as a Prose-Writer ; 
Matthew Arnold.] By Lewis E. Gates, 
*84, Asst. Professor of English in Har- 
vard University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 
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Parson Kelly. An Historical Novel. 
By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans: New York. $1.50.) 

A Student’s History of the United States. 
By Edward Channing, ’78, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, $1.40.) 

A History of Greece. For High Schools 
and Academies. By George Willis Bots- 
ford, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of 
Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, $1.10.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Sept. 26, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $1666.66, received 
since June 23, 1899, toward the ex- 
penses of the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the generous 
offer of $20,000 from the family of 
the late John Simpkins, on the condi- 
tions named in a letter from Miss Ma- 
bel Simpkins, dated Sept. 20, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of the city of New York 
for its generous gift of $22,500 on 
account of its gift for a new boat- 
house. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3000, an anonymous gift, through 
Professor Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanical Garden, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $625 re- 
ceived through Miss Marian C. Jack- 
son, being the second half-yearly pay- 
ment towards the salary for 1898-99 
of the Instructor in the History and 
Art of Teaching, in accordance with 
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her offer of May 8, 1897, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gifts of $400 re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, trustees, being the balance of 
the payment of 1898-99 towards the 
salaries; of Drs. E. W. Taylor and A. 
L. T. Schaper in the Medical School, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for their last quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1898- 
99, on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum, for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the So- 
ciety for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation, for its welcome gift of $3535 
for use of the Divinity School, to be 
applied to the purchase for its library 
of books approved by the Faculty of 
the School, and for the administration 
of its library. 

Voted that the gift of $25 received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Pea- 
body Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Henry W. Putnam, 
Esq., chairman of the Committee on 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
the sum of $1728, subscriptions to the 
Germanic Museum, and it was there- 
upon Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
subscriber, and that the name of each 
subscriber be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles 
L. Noyes for his gift of $5 towards 
the expenses of the Summer Course at 
the Divinity School. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
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received, through Professor C. S. Mi- 
not, gifts for the proposed School of 
Comparative Medicine, and stated that 
other gifts for the same purpose would 
probably be made. It was thereupon 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver, 
and that each name be entered upon 
the Donation Book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W. 
S. Bigelow for his gift of $100, being 
his first annual payment towards the 
salary of Dr. Alfred Schaper. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from Mr. G. C. Travis, as repayment 
of money received by him while an 
undergraduate, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, for his generous 
gift of $3000 for the purchase of 
books on Turkey and the Eastern 
Question, for the College Library. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. Charles Peabody, for the 
purchase of Babylonian seals, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported gifts for 
the completion and maintenance of 
the Arnold Arboretum, and stated 
that other gifts for the same purpose 
would probably be made. It was 
thereupon Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
each giver, and that each name be 
entered upon the Donation Book of 
the College. 

Voted that the gift of $5 received 
from Dr. W. H. Potter, his annual 
contribution to the Dental School, be 
gratefully accepted, and that it be 
used for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Dental School. Voted 
that leave of absence be granted to 
Dr. W. H. Potter for the academic 
year 1899-1900. 
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The resignation of Arthur Rich- 
mond Marsh, as Professor of Com- 
parative Literature, was received and 
accepted to take effect on Sept. 1, 
1899. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted: Charles W. 
Mixter, as Instructor in Economics ; 
Albert W. Lythgoe, as Instructor in 
Egyptology ; George T. Moore, as As- 
sistant in Cryptogamic Botany ; Wil- 
mon H. Sheldon, as Assistant in Phi- 
losophy. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899, William Jewett Tucker, 
D. D.; Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D ; 
Robert MacDonald, A. B.; Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, A. B. 

Voted to reappoint William Henry 
Potter, A. B., D.M.D., Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1889-1900, 
and it was Voted to appoint them :— 


FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Le Baron R. Briggs, A. M., Dean, 
James B. Greenough, A. B., Charles 
H. Grandgent, A. B., Frederic C. 
de Sumichrast, Robert W. Willson, 
Ph. D., Charles P. Parker, A. B., Hugo 
K. Schilling, Ph. D., Archibald C. Cool- 
idge, Ph. D., Lewis J. Johnson, A.B., 
C. E., Charles B. Gulick, Ph. D., 
Alfred B. Nichols, A.B., John H. 
Gardiner, A.B., George W. Cram, 
A. B., Robert De C. Ward, A. M., 
Charles H. C. Wright, A. B., Charles 
Palache, Ph. D., Fred N. Robinson, 
Ph. D. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean, 
Ira N. Hollis, A. M., Herbert L. War- 
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ren, Henry L. Smyth, A. B., Robert 
T. Jackson, S. D., Comfort A. Adams, 
S. B., Heinrich C. Bierwirth, Ph. D., 
James L. Love, A. M., Joseph Tor- 
rey, Ph. D., George H. Parker, S. D. 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

John H. Wright, A. M., Dean, 
Crawford H. Toy, A. M., LL. D., 
Charles L. Jackson, A. M., William 
M. Davis, M. E., William E. Byerly, 
Ph. D., Minton Warren, Benjamin O. 
Peirce, Ph. D., Hans C. G. von Jage- 
mann, Ph. D., Albert B. Hart, Ph. D., 
George L. Kittredge, A. B., Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Ph. D. 

Voted to reappoint Elisha Wilson 
Morse, B. A. S., Instructor in Natural 
History for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

‘oted to appoint Abram Piatt An- 
drew, A. M., Instructor in Political 
Economy for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

‘oted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : Paul Hector Provandie, in Hy- 
giene; James Birch Rorer, in Botany; 
Franklin Duane Robinson, in Applied 
Mechanics and Mechanical Draw- 


ing. 


Meeting of Oct. 2, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Sept. 27, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way the sum of $50, toward the sal- 
ary of an Assistant in the Peabody Mu- 
seum, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. The Treasurer reported 
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that he had received from Mr. John 
C. Ropes the sum of $100, toward 
the salary of an Assistant in the Pea- 
body Museum, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Viking 
Club of Boston for its interesting and 
valuable gift to the Library of 154 
volumes of Norwegian literature. 

Voted to appoint Charles Francis 
Dorr Belden Secretary of the Faculty 
of Law, from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint Roy Campbell 
Smith Lecturer on Military and Naval 
Science for 1899-1900. 

Voted to appoint Denman Waldo 
Ross, Ph. D., Lecturer on the Theory 
of Design for the first half of 1899- 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Gurnsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1899. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Donald Frank Campbell, in 
Mathematics ; Francis Dohs, in Gym- 
nastics. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Macy Millmore Skinner, Ph. D., 
in German, and in Semitic Languages 
and History; Guido Carl Leo Riemer, 
in German. 

Voted to reappoint Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald Assistant in the Herbarium 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint as Proctor for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899, Jonas Viles, 
A. M. 


Meeting of October 16, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $10,000 from Mr. 
C. R. Simpkins, and $5000 from Mrs. 
Ruth Simpkins Thayer, towards the 
gift for fitting up a room for the in- 
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struction in Mining and Engineering 
on the terms named in the letter of 
Miss Mabel Simpkins of Sept. 20, 
1899, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

‘oted that the additional sum of 
$5053.67, received from Messrs. Henry 
G. Nichols and Charles K. Cobb, 
trustees under the will of William 
Hilton, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the gift of 
$2000 received from Mrs. Charles F. 
Washburn, to found a prize to be 
called the Philip Washburn Prize, on 
the conditions named in a letter from 
Mr. C. G. Washburn, dated Oct. 12, 
1899. 

Yoted that the President and Fel- 
lows accept the design of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White for a fence 
around the College Yard, and will be 
glad to have any of the College classes 
provide for the erection of the gates 
and adjoining sections of the fence. 

Voted to assign to the new Semitic 
Museum the lot on Divinity Avenue, 
next the Peabody Museum, upon which 
stands a cottage now occupied by C. 
W. Sever, Esq. 

Voted to assign to the new Archi- 
tecture Building the site proposed by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White at 
the corner of Quincy Street and Broad- 
way. 

Voted to invite Henry Austin Clapp 
to deliver a course of six evening lec- 
tures on Shakespeare, for the Univer- 
sity. 

Voted to appoint Josiah Royce, 
Ph. D., Ingersoll Lecturer on the 
Immortality of Man, for 1899. 

Voted to appoint Percy Harrington 
Tufts Assistant in the Library from 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Henry 
Warren, A. M., Instructor in Political 
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Economy for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

Voted to appoint Albert Sauveur 
Instructor in Metallurgy for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : Lawrence Joseph Henderson, in 
Chemistry; Walter Gustavus Waitt, 
in Chemistry; Arthur Bliss Seymour, 
in the Cryptogamic Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Ray Pritchard Ells, in Chemis- 
try; Lynn Staley Beals, in Chemistry; 
Michael Xavier Sullivan, A. B., in 
Chemistry; James Ambrose Moyer, 
in Mechanical Drawing; Henry Milnor 
Rideout, A. B., in English; William 
Briggs Savery, Ph. D., in Philosophy; 
Myron Lucius Ashley, A. M., in Phi- 
losophy ; Lewis Clinton Carson, Ph. D., 
in Philosophy ; Edwin Lee Norton, 
A. M., in Philosophy; John Butler 
Swann, A. B., in English; Robert 
Mearns Yerkes, A. M., in the Psy- 
chological Laboratory; Charles Henry 
White, in Metallurgy and Assaying. 

Voted to appoint Eugene Abraham 
Darling, M. D., Instructor in Hygiene 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899, Albert James 
Sheldon, D. V. S., Instructor in Meat 
Inspection, and Assistant Surgeon at 
the Hospital. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899, Elmer Warren Babson, 
M. D. V., Demonstrator of Compara- 
tive Anatomy ; Albert James Shel- 
don, D. V. S., Lecturer on Diseases of 
the Dog. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899, Merritt Lyn- 
don Fernald, S. B., Wallace Brett 
Donham, A. B. 


Marriages. 
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BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Meeting of Sept. 27, 1899. 
Solomon Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent of the Board for the ensuing 
year. 


MARRIAGES. 


REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 
Henry Sherman Kilby to Mercy 
E. Francis, at Taunton, June 20, 
1899. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham 
to Mary May Hayward, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 30, 1899. 

Walter Reeves Dame to Jennie 
Ellsworth Stone, at Clinton, 
Sept. 6, 1899. 

Charles Joseph Hubbard to 
Alice Davis Field, at Morris- 
town, N. J., Sept. 26, 1899. 
Charles Carroll King to Abbie 
Etta Allen, at New Bedford, 
Oct. 12, 1899. 

Malcolm Storer to Grace Ay- 
rault, at Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 
31, 1899. 

William Littauer to Catharine 
Maria Manice, at New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 18, 1899. 

William Abbott Stone to Flora 
Ernst Flett, at Melrose, Sept. 
18, 1899. 

George Rantoul White to Irma 
May Clapp, at Wellesley Hills, 
Sept. 12, 1899. 

John Bapst Blake to Anna 
Hastings, at Boston, Oct. 25, 
1899. 

Francis Sterne Palmer to Mary 
Charlotte Beatrix Bennet, at 
Rochelle Park, N. Y., Aug. 
30, 1899. 

Paul Revere Reynolds to Ame- 
lia Frances Dyer, at Plainfield, 
Conn., Sept. 26, 1899. 


1873. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1856. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 














1899. ] 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


Causten Browne, Jr., to Caro- 
line Zeigler, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Oct. 18, 1899. 

Raymond Calkins to Emily 
Lathrop, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 14, 1899. 

Henry Barrett Learned to 
Emily Cheney, at South Man- 
chester, Conn., June 14, 1899. 
Theodore Chamberlin to Anne 
Locke Bixby, Concord, Oct. 19, 
1899. 

William Lamson Griffin to Mar- 
garet Harris, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1899. 
Louis Fletcher Berry to Marion 
Love, at Montclair, N. Y., Oct. 
10, 1899. 

William Sargent Burrage to 
Alice Crosby Hale, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 1, 1899. 

William Rogers Copeland to 
Annie Horton Young, at Law- 
rence, Oct. 10, 1899. 

John Corbin to Amy Foster, at 
New York city, Nov. 2, 
1899. 

William Hutchinson Pynchon 
Oliver to Lydia Winthrop Sea- 
bury, at New York city, Sept. 
28, 1899. 

Alexander Moss White, Jr., to 
Elsie Helen Ogden, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 2, 1899. 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott to May 
Louise Kleberg, at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1899. 
John Goddard Hart to Ethel 
Hastings, at Andover, June 
14, 1899. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel to 
Alice Corinne Garlichs, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Aug. 2, 1899. 
Ralph Gifford Miller to Alice 
Bowers Lee, at New York, 
Sept. 30, 1896. 

Howard Pervear Nash to Emma 
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Marriages. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 
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Augusta Jones, at Brooklyn, 
July 26, 1899. 

Conrad Hensler Slade to Amélie 
Le Tendre, at Brest, France, 
April, 1899. 

Arthur Parker Stone to Alice 
Holman Stratton, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 26, 1899. 

Eli Long to Bertha Frederica 
Warman, at Plainfield, N. J., 
Aug. 2, 1899. 

John Henry Chase to Katherine 
N. Denison, at Old Saybrook, 
Conn., July 22, 1899. 

Herbert Baldwin Foster to Ho- 
norée F. Jenning, at Pazcuaro, 
Mexico, July 4, 1899. 

Harlow Audleigh Leekley to 
Harriett Georgia Curtis, at 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 7, 1899. 
Edward Roscoe Mathews to 
Louisa Shaw Albee, at Nahant, 
Sept. 14, 1899. 

Joshua Winthrop Stone to 
Agnes Jessie Mayell, at Water- 
town, Oct. 25, 1899. 

John William Dunlop to Alice 
Lillian Hall, at Malden, Oct. 
25, 1899. 

Henry Wise Miller to Alice 
Duer, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 5, 1899. 

Jacob Scott Gochenauer to 
Florence Mabel Sawin, at 
New York, N. Y., June 29, 
1899. 

Alexander Henry Higginson to 
Rosamund Tudor, at Boston, 
Oct. 9, 1899. 

Horatio Bigelow to Mary J. 
Riese, Aug. 3, 1899. 

Percy Shields Brayton to Mabel 
Persis Allison, Aug. 29, 1899. 


. 1898. Lewis Ferandus Craw- 


ford to Cora Belle Hazlett, at 
Oswego, Kan., Aug. 15, 1899. 


A. M. 1899. Harris Elwood Starr 
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to Caroline Luella Tuthill, at 
Palmer, Sept. 7, 1899. 
M. D. 1894. Francis Adelbert Bragg 
to Mary Fullerton Davenport, 
at Watertown, Sept. 14, 1899. 
LL. B. 1895. William Frye Garce- 
lon to Grace Fessenden Mer- 


rill, at Auburn, Me., Sept. 13, 
1899. 

LL. B. 1896. Willoughby Lane 
Webb to Gabriella Sophia 
Shaler, at Cambridge, Oct. 9, 
1899. 

[L. 8S. S$. 1901.] Jean Sears Millard 


to Mary Walworth Edwardes, 
at New York, N. Y., Aug. 3, 
1899. 

Charles Palache to Helen Har- 
rington Markham, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 15, 1899. 


NECROLOGY. 


AvuGusT 1 To OcToBER 31, 1899. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 
Lemuel Cushing, b. 27 Nov., 
1746, at Scituate ; d. 28 Oct., 
1776, bur. at Tappan, N. Y. 
Amos Perry, b. 12 Aug., 1812, 
at South Natick; d. at New 
London, Conn., 10 Aug., 1899. 
Charles Pinkney James, b. 11 
May, 1818, at Cincinnati, 0O.; 
d. at Leesburg, Va. 9 Aug., 
1899. 
Edward Newton Perkins, b. 18 
April, 1820, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 12 Sept., 1899. 
William Bordman Rice, b. 19 
Feb., 1824, at Boston; d. at Bar 
Harbor, Me., 19 Sept., 1899. 
Stephen Gilman, b. 28 Sept., 


1767. 


1837. 


1838. 


1841. 


1843. 


1848. 


Necrology. 


1856. 


1858. 


1860. 


1867. 


1875. 


1876. 


1882. 


1893. 


1893. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 
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1819, at Meredith Village, N. 
H.; d. at Lynnfield, 7 Feb., 
1899. 

John Edward Gardner, b. 13 
Jan., 1835, at Exeter, N. H.; 
d. at Exeter, N. H., 21 Aug., 
1899. 


. John Codman Ropes, LL. B., 


LL. D., b. 28 April, 1836, at St. 
Petersburg, Russia; d. at Bos- 
ton, 28 Oct., 1899. 

George Edward Pond, LL. B., 
b. 11 Mar., 1837, at Boston; d. 
at Como, N. J., 22 Sept., 1899. 
Edward Franklin Everett, b. 
28 May, 1840, at Northfield; 
d. at Cambridge, 26 Sept., 1899. 
John Cotton Jackson, b. 8 Oct., 
1845, at Boston; d. at La Cuesta 
de Castillo, Sonora, Mexico, 
22 Sept., 1899. 

William McCrillis Griswold, b. 
9 Oct., 1853, at Bangor, Me.; 
d. at Seal Harbor, Me., 3 Aug., 
1899. 

Henry Hobart Brown, b.6 Mar., 
1854, at St. David’s, Pa.; d. at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 17 Aug., 1899. 
Frank Everett Heywood, b. 20 
April, 1860, at Worcester; d. at 
Worcester, 25 Oct., 1899. 
Columbus Calvert Baldwin, b. 
6 Jan., 1872, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
24 Oct., 1899. 

George Daniel Hammond, b. 
15 Mar., 1864, at Peterborough, 
N. Y.; d. at Asheville, N. C., 
14 Jan., 1899. 

Whitman Mitchell Chandler, b. 
2 April, 1876, at Boston ; d. at 
Boston, 27 Sept., 1899. 

Edward Winslow Fox, b. 27 
Feb., 1876, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Rockport, Me., 18 Sept., 
1899. 

John Walker Stewart, b. 6 July, 














1899.] 


1838. 


1864. 
1883. 


1895. 


1854. 


1867. 


1894. 


1846. 


1872. 


1873, near Hookstown, Pa.; d. 
near Hookstown, Pa., 14 Sept., 
1899. 


Medical School. 


Morrison Oakes, born in 1817; 
died before 1898. 


3. John Henry Gilbert, b. 11 Nov., 


1826, at Atkinson, N. H.; d. at 
Quincey, 3 Aug., 1899. 


. Thomas Leighton Jenks, b. in 


1830, at Conway, N. H.; d. at 
Boston, 31 Oct., 1899. 


. Alexander Crawford Page, b. 


11 Dec., 1828, at Truro, N.S.; 
d. at Truro, N. S., 23 Oct., 
1899. 

Lewis Gould Lowe, b. 17 Aug., 
1828, at Boston; d. at Brook- 
line, 30 Sept., 1899. 

Laurence Grafton Kemble, b. 
10 June, 1861, at Beverly; d. 
at Bristol, R. I., 7 Aug., 1899. 
Theron Harlow Carter, b. 25 
Oct., 1858, at Charlemont; d. 
at Boston, 14 Oct., 1899. 


Law School. : 

James Biddle Eustis, b. 27 Aug., 
1834, at New Orleans, La.; d. 
at Newport, R. I.,9 Sept., 1899. 
James Tallmadge Van Rensse- 
laer, b. 3:Feb., 1842, at New 
York, N. Y.; d. at Boston, 28 
Aug., 1899. 

William Henry Carson, b. 14 
Feb., 1867, at Camden, N. J.; 
d. at Belmar, N. J., 12 Aug., 
1899. 


Divinity School. 
George Faber Clark, b. 24 Feb., 
1817, at Shipton, P. Q., Can.; 
d. at Boston, 31 July, 1899. 
George William Green, b. 13 
Nov. 1839, at Sandwich; d. at 
Boston, 15 Oct., 1899. 


Necrology. 


1888. 
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Graduate School. 


(A. M.) Herman Wadsworth 
Hayley, Ph. D., b. 7 May, 1867, 
at Somerset; d. at Boston, 25 
Sept., 1899. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the editor of 


the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


Any one having 


information of the decease of any Graduate or 
Temporary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to James Atkins 


Noyes, 
Mass. 


Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 


[1857.] Charles Peirce Stetson, d. at 


{I 


i. 


[L. 


(L. 


(l. 


[L. 


[L. 


i. 


[L. 


‘3 


[L. S. 


[L. S. 


S. 


S. 


S. 


Bangor, Me., 29 Sept., 1899. 


. §.1846.] William Sumner Barton, 


b. at Oxford, 30 Sept., 1824; d. 
at Worcester, in July, 1899. 


S. 1851.] James Fowler Dwight, 


d. at Stockbridge, 22 Sept., 
1899. 

1855.] Horatio Nelson Slater, 
b. Mar., 1834, at Providence, 
R. I.; d. at Magnolia, 12 Aug., 
1899. 

1856.] James King Hill, b. at 
Montgomery, N. Y.; d. at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. I., 5 Sept., 
1899. 


S. 1858.] Andrew Jackson Bar- 


tholomew, b. 1 Oct., 1833, at 
Hardwick; d. at Southbridge, 
17 June, 1899. 


S. 1868.] Michael M. Joab, d. 25 


May, 1893, at Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

1872.] William Penn Ryman, 
b. 23 Aug., 1847, at Dallas, Pa.; 
d. at Wilkes Barre, Pa., 31 
July, 1899. 

1877.] William Mitchell Zear- 
ing, b. at Harrisburg, Pa.; d. 
at Mackinac Island, Mich., 10 
Aug., 1899. 

1899.] Cecil Henry Smith, d. at 
Berkeley, Cal., 29 Sept., 1899. 
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[L. S. S. 1853.] Edward Orton, b. 9 d. at Columbus, O., 16 Oct., 
Mar., 1829, at Deposit, N. Y.; 1899. 
CORRECTIONS. 
Vol. VIII, No. 29, p. 29. The Class of J. S. Dwight should read ’32, instead 


of 31. 

p- 30, 1. 17 from bottom, for 1829 read 1828. 

p- 122, col. 2, for a correct statement of the Kimball gift, 
see pp. 75-6. 

p- 158, 1. 42, for “1834” read “1832.” 

p- 159, 1. 15, add “ 1847” before “ Alfred.” 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, viz.: Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is 
for Bachelors of Agricultural Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining 
and Civil Engineers ; 4 for Holders of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m 
for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of 
Science, graduated in course ; s for Bachelors of Science ; t for Bachelors of Divinity, 
and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the 
Academic Department ; and by the abbreviations, Se. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., ete., for 
non-graduate members of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, ete., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 














OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Condition at Close of 
Business Oct. 31, 1899. 





RESOURCES. 
EGA as erie s poe secede es $16,47 3,066.43 
Massachusetts Bonds at par. . 900,000.00 
Railroad and other bonds at or 














REACH TORRE ta laretersrete ciate ose cs 1,074,814.58 
Cash: 
In office. .......$1,193,733-28 
Tn banks)... 050 « 6,740,603.64 
7,934,330.92 
$26,382,217.93 





LIABILITIES. 
ACAD EAN LOCKS «:< 5 ie siscs'e e134 $1,000,000.00 
SRUMONGS ARUN 605/550 910.0155 0 ara 2,000,000.00 
Profit and: Less: ...5....2.0.. FOms20360 
PO TIGHNCH Goo 9 = 210\ sietalcuaisiaieelsietels 23,273,797-57 


$26.382,217. 





Allows Interest on Daily Balances of $500 and Over Subject to Check. 





Accepts Trusts Under Wills or Agreements and Acts as Executor or 
Administrator of Estates, 





Acts as Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee Under Mortgages. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., 
President, 

OLIVER AMES, 

Cc. W. AMORY, 

SAMUEL CARR, 

Bb. P. CHENEY, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 

CHARLES £.. COTTING, 

GEORGE F. FABYAN, 

GEORGE P. GARDNER, 





HENRY S. HOWE, 
WALTER HUNNEWELL, 
W. POWELL MASON, 
GEORGE L. MEYER, 
LAURENCE MINOT, 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
HENRY R. REED, 
NATHANIEL THAYER, 
STEPHEN M. WELD, 
HENRY C. WESTON. 


V. 





OFFICERS. 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., 
President. 
GARDNER, 
Vice President. 
CHARLES S. TUCKERMAN, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
ABBOTT, Vice President. 
HART, Vice President. 


GEORGE P. 


GORDON 
FRANCIS R. 
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A, PHIPPEN, 
Secretary and Asst. Treasurer. 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary 
E. ELMER FOYE, Assistant Secretary. 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Trust Officer. 


EDWARD 








| THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS 
OF RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 
By Rev. THOMAS R. SLICER, Minister of the 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., PROP’RS. Church of All Souls, New York. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘ It is a book to be commended to such as are ‘ cry- 
ing for the light’ amid intellectual clouds created by 


TH E BRUNSWICK the conflicting currents of science and the creeds. 
o ve e 


With less fervor than Stopford Brooke and more hu- 
(AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN PLANS.) | mor than James Martineau, we class him spiritually 
and intellectually with them.” — The Outlook. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Prop’rs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 
PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 
HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 
J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. BOSTON. 


Going Abroad P AFTERNOONS IN THE | 
A : BOOK : BY COLLEGE CHAPEL: 


ROBERT : LUCE 


trl LeTr “of . ‘ — = ™ -pecaAc 7 > 
~UGGESTED by difficulty in getting prelimi. | Short Addresses to Young Men on 
._) nary information ; based on journeyings in 

many parts of Europe ; written to make the paths 


BOSTON. 


~~ wat 


Personal Religion. By Francis 


of other travelers smoother; meant to contain in GREENWOOD PEaBopy, D. D.. au- 
the most compact form all the facts that experi- as zn ay aT ee 
ence could suggest as likely to aid the tourist in thor of ‘“ Mornings in the College 
preparation, and to save time, trouble, and money “~ = 
in a trip abroad. Chapel,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Among the topics treated are : Seasons and Climates ; 
Where to Go for Sight-seeing, for Study, in Search of 
Health; Choosing Steamer and Cabin; Seasickness ; 
Cost and Detail of Traveling Abroad by Rail, by Boat, “Very delightful addresses they are, as 
by Bicycle, on Foot; Hotels, Pensions, Lodgings, : = : _ 
Housekeeping ; The Universities ; Study of Art, Mu- fresh as the morning, as clear as the sun- 
sic, Languages; Banking and Currency; Shopping; | shine. They cannot fail to stimulate. ... 


Where to Buy Specialties; Photography ; Souvenirs ; ‘ ° ss a 
Customs Houses; Baggage and Clothing; Guide We have greatly enjoyed the volume.” — Zhe 


Books. Methodist Times (London). 
Here is information and advice worth many times the a They are nobly thoughtful, yet extremely 
cost of the book. — Woman's Fournal (Boston) simple and unaffected, strong, direct, and 


It is seldom that so much information, so very much to the 
point, is included in so small a volume. — Boston Advertiser. tender. .. . The prez acher feels the gre atness 


It will be found invaluable in the preparation fora journey | of his priv Sein and is equi al to it.’ — Tee 
to foreign lands, and equally indispensable in the actual ex- 
perience of European travel. — Omaha Bee. Christian Advocate (New York ). 


163 pages. In cloth, $1.00; paper, 5octs.| ¢175) 21 Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Publishers Boston. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 








PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second Century. By Rev. Epwarp H. HALL. 12mo, $1.25 


A book of great value for students of the first centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses Papias to show the 
method and spirit of early Christianity. He examines the Fathers from St. Peter — Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
— down to the third century, reviewing their works and influence. His treatment of the Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, 
and the other topics which come within his survey is careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful consideration. His 
book is a contribution of real importance to our knowledge of an era which holds a significant and mysterious place in the 
history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17TH St., NEW YORK. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, JOHN WILLIAMS White, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuRLBUT, A. M., /ustructor in English and 
Recording Secretary. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A. M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moorg, A. M., Professor of Art, and Director of the William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum. 

FREDERIC WARD Putnam, A.M., S. D., Peabody Professor of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and Curator of the Peabody Museum. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 

WILLIAM GILSON FaArRLow, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Erving Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC-CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Assistant Professor of French. 

WILLIAM Morris Davis, M.E., Professor of Physical Geography. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy. 

EpWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

DAVID GoRDON Lyon, Ph. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the Semitic 
Museum. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology. 

IrA NELSON HOLLIs, Professor of Engineering. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy. 

Joun Exiot WoLrFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy, and Curator of 
the Mineralogical Museum. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. 

ARTHUR RICHMOND Marsh, A. B., Assistant Professor of Comparative Literature. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor WHITE, Chairman. 

Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 

Professor HALL. 

Assistant Professor VON JAGEMANN. 
Professor HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds 
men who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not 
holders of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists of those who wish employment and of all who are 
teachers by profession. These lists include not only those who are unemployed at 
the time of registration, but also those who desire to be transferred to other posi- 
tions. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men, who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 
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FOHN 


FISKE. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 


With 8 maps. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This is a work of first-rate importance, probably the most distinctive contribution of this year to American historical liter. 


ature. It comes next in order to Mr. Fiske’s “ 


Beginnings of New England.” 
ing of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylvania by the Quakers ; 
cles, the tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth of these colonies to great power. 


; It traces the causes which led to the coloniz- 
it describes the small beginnings, the formidable obsta- 
The very interesting story is told with 


the remarkable clearness and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as delightful as they are important, 


A Century of Science and Other Essays. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


This volume well illustrates the range and variety of Mr. Fiske’ s intellectual interests. 


The essays are masterpieces of 


broad survey, skill in grouping facts and tendencies, and condensing into a brief space the results of wide study and clear 


MR FISKE’?S OTHER BOOKS. 


thinking. 


American History. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Span- 
ish Conquest. With a Steel Portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
reproductions of many old Maps, several modern 
Maps, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations. 7wwertieth 
Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours. 


Tenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of New 
England ; 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
Twenty-second Thousand. 
Lllustrated Edition. 


and Religious Liberty. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
8vo, $4.00. 


The American Revolution. 
With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 7Zwenty- 
second Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Mllustrated E-dition. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00. 
The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 
With Map, Notes, etc. Z%irtreth Thousand. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. //ustrated Edition. 
$4.00. 
The War of Independence. 
Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. 
A History of the United States 
for Schools. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, $1.00, et. 


Crown 
8vo, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Civil Government in the United 
States. 


Crown 8vo, $1.00, ze?. 
Essays and Philosophy. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 


Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. Fi7ih Thous 
sand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth=-Makers. 


Old 
parative Mythology. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Unseen World and Other 
Essays. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 


Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Com 
Tenth Thousand. Crown 


Seventh Thousand. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Eighth Thousand. 
Darwinism and Other Essays, 
Fourth Thousand. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed 
in the Light of His Origin. 
wenty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Idea of God as Affected 
by Modern Knowledge. 


Eighteenth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Through Nature to God. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 





Fuly rst, 1899 


Outstanding Assurance Over $1,000,000,000 
. . Over 51,000,000 


Total Income . . 

Total Assets .. 

Assurance Fund and all Other 
Liabilities . . . 


Total Surpais .... 


* Approximate. 


Vice President, 
JAMES H. HYDE. 
ad Vice President, 
GAGE E. TARBELL. 
3d Vice President, 


GEORGE T. WILSON. 


Registrar, 
JAMES B. LORING. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 

Cc. B. ALEXANDER, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, 


_ . Over 2 70,000,000 


coe 





OFFICERS 
President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
Comptroller, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN. 
Treasurer, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY. 

Actuary, 
J. G. VAN CISE. 
Assistant Actuary, 
ROBERT G. HANN. 





DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. HYDE, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

WM. A. TOWER, 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
SIR W. C. VAN HORNE, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, JR., 
T. DE WITT CUYLER, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
D. 0. MILLS, 

JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, 
M. EB. INGALLS, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 





BOSTON OFFICE 


F. A. C. HILL, Gen. MANAGER. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, MILK AND DEVONSHIRE STS., BOSTON. 


NATHAN WARREN, REs. SECRETARY. 


*¥> 10,000,000 
ver 60,000,000 


Secretary, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Assistant Secretary, 
WILLIAM H. McINTYRE. 


Medical Director, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT. 


Medical Director, 
EDWARD CURTIS. 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
JOHN J. MCCOOK, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
JOSEPH T. Low, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

J. F. DE NAVARRO, 














w0LEF Goons 


direction of “© ~=JOHN D. DUNN. 
*$. 6. J.” Gooden Clubs. 


About thirty —— Model Heads from which the most fastidious 
golfers may be suited 


Drop Forged Fron Heads. 


Forged by J. H. Williams & Co. Used exclusively in “ B. G. I.” 
Iron Clubs. 


Write “B. G. I.” Agents for New Catalogue containing “ Elementary In- 
structions to _ ” by John D. Dunn, and “ Rules and Etiquette 
of Golf,” FRE 


Bridgeport Gun Implement Co. 


RETAIL AGENCIES : 

NEW YORK, 315 Broadway; BOSTON, 408 Washington Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1028 Chestnut Street ; SAN FRANCI 425-427 
Market Street ; ‘WASHINGTON, 909 Pennsylvania Ave. ; ” BROOK- 
LYN, Fred’k Loeser & Co. 











NORWOOD FARM 


Originators and Sole Breeders of The Famous 


“Peerless Strain” 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Lock Box 155, . . . . BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Write for our Prize Winnings. 








